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Mir Babar Ali Anis, the poet of al/ times. 
(1805-1874) 


A FEW WORDS 


The first publication of Majlis-e-Milli was a book entitled ‘‘Life’’. It was 
published in 1980. Despite its abstract subject-matter, the book was widely hailed 
and appreciated. In view of its appreciation, it is being translated into Urdu by 
Dr. S. Nadeemul Hasan. The Urdu version will shortly be published. ‘‘Life’’ was 
authored by Mr. Hifazat Husain Chughtai and Prof. §. Ghulam Abbas. Alas! 
late H. H. Chughtai is no longer with us. Beyond doubt, he was a great scholar, 
besides being a man of sterling qualities. His untimely death was indeed a great 
loss to Majlis-e-Milli. 


This book is another venture of our organization. Prof. Abbas, the learned 
author of this book, deserves the warmest of our congratulations. Judging by the 
subject-matter and the range that it covers, this book ought to have taken a decade 
or so in its preparation and arrangement of material. But it was for the tremen- 
dous labour of the author—indeed a Herculian task—-that, within a couple of years, 
it is shaped out in the form of a book. 


To many of you, it may sound rather an exaggeration, if I say that this work. 
is nothing short of a miracle—a miracle which could be possible at the hands of 
its learned author but with the blessings of God. 


Translation from one language into another has been a very very old 
practice. In almost every living language of the world, important works are 
translated. In our own language, Urdu, rendering of many important works, has 
been made from the foreign languages. Similarly, major Urdu poets, ranging 
from Mir Taqi Mir to Faiz Ahmad Faiz, have been translated into different 
languages, ¢specially the English language which has acquired the position of an 
international language. 


It was Mir Anis who could not unfortunately be translated earlier and the 
West has yet remained all ignorant about him. Truly speaking, it was not the 
misfortune of the greatest poet of Urdu but it was our own misfortune because we 
could not introduce him earlier. During the life-time of the poet and for many 
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decades after his death, the British ruled the Sub-continent. For all this number 
of years, most of the educated Indians prided not only in their good English but in 
the English way of life as well. It’s a faet that the Sub-continent produced count- 
less Muslim scholars too who were good masters of the English language. But 
Anis remained unapproached and his works were un-translated into any other 
language. A legitimate question arises if our educated men really ignored the 
poet: or they endeavoured to lay their hands on him and no success could be 
achieved because none could prove equal to the task. 


The fact is that in the past too, attempts were made to present the works of 
Mir Anis through the medium of English. On the insistence of Sarojni Naidu, 
the Nightingale of India and a great adorer of Anis, a serious attempt was made in 
the thirties by Sir Sultan of Patna who was himself a man of exceptional learning. 
It was under his inspiring personality that a committee, consisting of seven able 
and talented men, was set up. The committee worked for more than a couple of 
years but nothing significant was achieved. Afterwards, late Raja Sahib of 
Mahmoodabad did his best. He proffered a generous and helping hand to a team 
of devoted persons who were engaged in the fulfilment of the task, but their 
attempt too bote no fruit. 


Prof. Abbas is indeed the first person who has the privilege to render into 
English the whole marsia of Mir Anis and that too in the metrical form. It is, 
beyond doubt, a great achievement which is unmatched and unrivalled. Unique as 
this work is, it is supplemented by another work of paramount importance, 
the history of marsia in different languages. The selected works of scores of poets 
in different languages are given and each of the couplets is poetically rendered into 
English. This too is certainly an original work of exceptional nature. 


The poetry of Mir Anis is the quintessence of all the good and beautiful that 
our culture has possessed. Mr. Abbas, by dint of hard labour, has tried the 
English-speaking world to share it. I am confident that this book will find a 
proper place in the Western world for which it is primarily meant. 1 am also 
hopeful that the lovers of marsia and Mir Anis, existing all over the world, 
will definitely gain a lot from this book. As regards Prof. Abbas, I am sure, that 
this book will fetch him worldly reward with retribution in the world Hereafter. 


Maulana Inayat Husain Jalalvi, 


Karachi : Founder, 
October 25, 1983. Majlis-e-Milli, (Pakistan). 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


‘‘Authors”, remarked Schopenhauer aptly, ‘‘may be divided into falling 
stars, planets and fixed stars: the first have a momentary effect; the second a 
much longer duration; and the third are unchangeable, possess their own light, 
and shine for all time.”” In my considered opinion, Prof. Abbas, by virtue of this 
work, deserves to be placed in the third category of the authors as defined by 
Schopenhauer. Unique and unrivalled as this work is, Iam confident that it will 
bring to its author not only a universal applause but a recognition too.’ The 
very concept of unfading fame for authorship led Thomas Carlyle, an eminent 
‘essayist and a great literary figure, to assert that the ‘‘Authors are martyrs, witness 
‘to the truth, or else nothing”’. 


The greatness of the poetry of Mir Anis lies in the fact thatit is based on 
truth. The whole material of marsia springs from historica] facts relating to the 
martyrdom of Hazrat Imam Husain and his faithful companions on 10th of 
Moharran, 61st Hijra, on the sizzling sand of Karbala. Mir Anis, through the 
power of bis poetry, wove these facts into his marsias, thus painting with utmost 
truth the portraits of the ‘‘Chief of martyrs” as well as his kinsmen and comrades, 
thus paying them the most glowing tribute for their heroic deeds and noble ideals. 
Mr. Abbas went one step forward when he rendered into English the whole of this 
marsia and that too in the poetical form. 


Apart from a comprehensive history of marsia in different languages of the 
East which is doubtlessly a research work of a high quality, this book also contains 
a marsia of Mir Anis versified into English. It is indeed a work of exceptional 
merit. To my mind, it is not only a happy addition tothe English literature but 
an innovation. 


This is not the first work of Professor Abbas. He was a co-authot of the 
book entitled ‘‘Life’. This book earned a good deal of applause from the readers, 
especially the readers of the Western world. Prior to that, he contributed his share 
to the publication of ‘‘Gems of Wisdom.” Another book of the learned author 
entitled ‘‘Dr. Mahmood Husain: Aik Idara, Aik Tehbrik’’ is under print these 
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days. In addition to these books, other books of the author ready for print are 
‘From Madina to Damascus” and ‘‘Fundamentals of Faith.’’ 


Born in the year in 1939 at Allahabad, one of the famous towns of India, 
Mr. Syed Ghulam Abbas was the only son of Mr. S. Ansar Husain, a Police Inspec- 
tor in U. P. Police. He died a premature death in 1944 when his son washardly five 
years of age. Thus, after the death of his father, he was brought up by his mother 
who was a true replica of affection, tenderness and care. Mr. Abbas passed his 
Matriculation Examination in 1953. Then his education was disturbed for a year. 
But it was on the pursuasion of his mother that he revived his education. 
He graduated in 1958 from Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. Then he passed 
M.A. in English in 1961 from the University of Allahabad. Family circumstances 
forced him to migrate to Pakistan the same year. In Pakistan, he settled at 
Karachi. Soon after his arrival in Karachi, he joined Jamia Millia College as a 
Lecturer in English. He is still attached with this institution. Mr. Abbas did 
ancther M.A. in English Language from the University of Karachi. Afterwards, he 
passed B. Ed. and M. Ed. Examinations from the same University. To his credit, 
he has the teaching experience of foreign countries. He taught in London at a 
school for about a couple of years. Later on, he served Teachers’ Training College, 
Taif, Saudi Arabia, for a term of three years. He is also a widely travelled person. 
He has visited many European and Middle Eastern countries. As travel is one of 
the main sources of education, therefore his outlook is widened. As regards 
languages, Professor Abbas has attained proficiency in English, Urdu and Hindi 
languages. At the same time, he has an acquaintance with Arabic and Persian 
languages. He is also gifted with the talents of composing poetry. 


This book is most certainly a scholarly work in which the versified translation 
of the marsia of Mir Anis is nothing short of a miracle. During the long British 
rule and for more than three decades of the post-independence period of India and 
Pakistan, there had been no dearth of persons conversant with the English language. 
But, none could accomplish this task. There is no denying the fact that attempts 
were made in the past but nothing significant came out. Anis, despite all the 
greatness and richness of his poetry, has remained obscure in the western World. 
Prof. Abbas is indeed the first person who has accomplished this task most success- 
fully and has endeavoured to introduce the poet in the most befitting manner. But 
it does not mean that there is no need for further improvement. From another 
point of view, his work is equally appreciable. Formidable, challenging and 
time-consuming as the work was, the learned author took about two years to 
complete it. 


It will not be out of place to mention here that in addition to being an 
authentic history of the development of marsia in different ages, this book provides 
afund of knowledge about the religious, political, cultural, social and literary 
events during the ages marsia has had its emergence. Further, there isa detailed 
discussion of some of the eminent personalities having direct and indirect relation- 
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ship with marsia and Mir Anis. He has discussed and presented everything in the 
most objective way. 


In the second part of the book which deals with the versified translation of 
the marsia, the author has been exceptionally superb. There are sixtains in English 
which appear to be as original in beauty aud sublimity of thought as the sixtains of 
Anis. Moreover, Professor Abbas has made his own coinages. But his most 
remarkable contribution is the ingenuity of a form, because no form as such had 
existed before. He made it all possible when English is not his mother tongue. 


It is also heartening that this work has seen the light of day in 1404 Hijra. 
Hijra 4 is the year of the birth of Imam Husain. Thus, when the world, is going 
to celebrate the 14th centenary of his birth, this book is published. 


S. Mahmood-ul-Hasan Rizvi, 
Secretary, 
October 15, 1983. Majlis-e-Milli (Pakistan). 
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It was Voltaire who defined poetry as the ‘‘music of the soul; and, above 
all, of great and feeling souls.’” Bsyond doubt, the poetry of Mir Anis is not only 
the poetry of soul but of feeling souls too. One, who is unfortunately, not gifted 
with a feeling soul, cannot understand his poetry, let alone its appreciation. Chapin, 
another great literary critic, was very right when he remarked: ‘‘Poetry is the 
utterance of truth,—deep, heart-felt truth. The true poet is very near the oracle.” 
What Chapin said was seconded by Thoreau who asserted that ‘‘Poetry implies the 
whole truth, philosophy expresses a particle of it.’ Indeed, the greatest merit of 
the poetry of Anis is the expression of truth. Further, Matthew Araold looked at 
poetry through a different angle when he said: ‘‘Poetry interprets in two ways: 
by expressing with magical felicity the physiognomy and movements of the outer 
world ; and by expressing with inward conviction the ideas and laws of the inward. ”’ 
In fact, the poetry of Anis is a happy combination of the two. 


The poetry of Anis bas always been an inspiring force to me and its transla- 
tion into English an ever-cherished dream. I was acquainted with Anis when [ was 
a mere lad of six or seven years, as the works of Anis were recited in the congrega- 
tions each year. But my real interest in Anis was evoked by my learned Professor 
namely Mr. U.S. Varma who taught me English at the graduation level at Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad, U.P., India, during the years 1956-1958. Professor 
Varma was a great admirer of Mir Anis and Mirza Ghalib. He was an unbounded 
sea of knowledge and I a mere drop, but by his valuable guidance, the drop got 
merged into the ocean. Further, much on Anis wasimparted by Professor Dr. Ejaz 
Husain, Head, Department of Urdu, University of Allahabad, who taught me a lot 
about marsia and Anis besides treating me as affectionately as hisown son. My 
faculty for the appreciation of poetry was considerably sharpened by Professor 
Raghupati Sahai, better known as Firaq Gorakpuri who taught me English Litera- 
ture at M.A. classes. Himself a renowned poet of Urdu, Firaq taught me the eva- 
Juation of poetry and, while teaching, he quoted Anis as well. The other giants of 
the Department, of English, University of Allahabad, were Professor S.C. Deb, 
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Professor K.K. Mehrotra, Professor P.E. Dastoor, Professor Bacchan, Professor 
R. N. Deb, Prof. Y. Sahai, Professor J. S. Saksena, Professor J. K. Misra and 
Professor Iqbal Ahmad. These learned professors taught me how to write English 
and I owe to them all whatever I have been able tolearn. My compliments to 
Mr. Mohd. Aun alias ‘Chabban Bhai’ who taught me English at the Intermediate 
level. He wasa great devotee to Imam Husain and an admirer of Mir Anis. 
I owe a lot to my learned Professor, Dr. Syed Ali Ashraf, former Head, Department 
of English, University of Karachi, who taught me English at the M.A. level. 


After passing M.A., circumstances forced me to settle in Karachi. Having 
been highly inspired from my teachers, I adopted teaching as a profession. During 
more than two decades, I could not lay my hand on Anis, despite my burning 
desire to introduce him to the West but during al] these years, even for a moment, 
I did not feel myself unencumbered with the task of rendering his poetry into 
English. Regular recitation of the marsias of Anis has been my very very 
old practice. Once it so happened that I was browsing his first marsia without any 
intention of translating it. The poetic inspiration started working in me. There 
appeared to be a gush of inspiration. Asa result, sixtain after sixtain, was metri- 
cally translated. When about forty sixtains were rendered into English, I showed 
them to some of my friends who did appreciate the attempt but they were 
skeptical about the completion of the entire marsia containing 166 sixtains. The 
work in its very nature was difficult, especially when there existed no model. But 
the metrical rendering of the marsia was accomplished within three months. In its 
accomplishment, the divine help mattered more than my talents and efforts. 
Without it, a work as such, would have never been performed. My real difficulty lay 
because there existed ncthing to guide me. Therefore, this work is, honestly 
speaking, an addition, if not an innovation, to the English Literature. 


The prime objective of this book is to introduce Mir Anis to the Western 
world. Secondly, this book may also be found useful for millions of such men and 
women who originally hail from India and Pakistan but who have permanently 
settled in America, Canada and other European countries. Thirdly, in hundred 
thousands, there exist such men and women who are inspired and attracted by 
marsia as well as by Mir Anis but, for want of their acquaintance with the oriental 
languages, they cannot approach it. Such people are in a large number in the 
African countries. This book, I am sure, will be found of immense use for them. 
I have tried my best to present Anis as ably as I could. But, if there are lapses, 
these are the outcome of my own ignorance. They have nothing to do with Mir 
Anis. Despite my long association with the English language and its literature asa 
student and as a teacher, the fact remains that English is not my mother tongue. 


Of equal importance is the histoty of marsia writing in different languages. 
The elegiac literature in different languages is also poetically rendered into English. 
This is indeed a work of extraordinary labour. Perhaps no other book on this 
topic is as comprehensive as this book. Further, in its range, this work was 
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formidable. This book covers the history of marsia-writing for more than ¢ 
thousand years. Further, it was not as easy task to trace the changing trends 
and tastes during this long span of this time. Besides, the book deals with six: 
Fanguages. It was because of the non-availability of the material in the 
Panjabi, Pushtoo, Baluchi and Seraiki languages that their marsias could not 
be accommodated. However, representative pieces of marsias in these languages 
will be added in the next edition. It is really heartening that the book contains a 
full-fledged chapter on the Sindhi marsia. The Sindhi literature is as rich and 
magnificent, as its people are noble, generous and brave. 


(II) 


It’s a pity that no proper introduction of Islam, the Holy Prophet and 
Imam Husain is made to the Western world. So far as the eternal truths of 
Islam and its revolutionary spirit are concerned, the Muslim scholars did 
write a Jot but in a manner which remained unappealing to the West. Similarly, 
the dogmatic approach with which the majority of the Muslim historians wrote 
about the holy personage of the Prophet of Islam, made no significant impressions 
upon the Western mind. Asregards Imam Husain, the grand-son of the Holy 
Prophet who rejuvenated Islam by his supreme sacrifice, a host of paid historians 
and chroniclers have tried to conceal the facts. Therefore, the Western historians 
are justified in regarding the Magna Carta as a milestone in the context of freedom 
and dignity of man, although it is but a poor thing as compared to the ‘Farewell 
Address’ of Prophet Mohammad on the eve of his pilgrimage many centuries before 
the declaration of Magna Carta by King John of England in 1215 A.D. In a similar 
way, the Western historians are never tired of describing in hyberbolic terms 
the American Revolution of 1776, the French Revolution of 1789 and the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. They paint these revolutions with bright colours because they 
know little about the revolutions brought about by the Prophet of Islam and his 
grand-son, Husain, the Saviour of Islam. Had our historians truly presented the 
revolutionary teachings of the Last Messenger of God and the supreme sacrifice of 
Husain in the arid desert of Karbala, the fair-minded persons of the West would 
have certainly known what the Holy Prophet had taught and practised and how 
Imam Husain had waged a battle against the heaviest odds. In fact, this battle 
has no parallel in the history of the world. But, despite the bias of many of our 
historians, and the overall ignorance of the West there are. still some Western 
scholars and historians who have a fair idea of Islam, the Prophet of Islam and 
his grand-son. George Bernard Shaw, one of the most prominent literateurs of 
his time and the person who considerably influenced his age, was not only all 
praise for Islam but he even prophesised that Islam would be the future religion 
of Europe. The following was his observation : 


‘“‘If any religion has the chance of ruling over England, nay Europe, within 
the next 100 years, it can only be Islam. I have always held the region of 
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Mohammad in high estimation because of its vitality. It is the religion which 
appears to me to possess the assimilating capacity to the changing phase of exis- 
tence which can make its appeal to every age.” 


Sir Thomas Arnold, the great Headmaster of Rugby who was greatly esteemed 
and venerated for his spiritualism, corraborated with the views of G. B. Shaw 
and proclaimed : 


‘Islam which claims the allegiance of 700 million souls, is the only solution 
for all the ills of the world’’. 


Among the notable writers and historians of the West who have paid glowing 
tributes to the person and achievements of the Prophet of Islam, the first and fore- 
most is Edward Gibbon who wrote in his remarkable book entitled ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’: 

“Even at the zenith of his worldly power, the good sense of Mohammad 
despised the pomp of royalty ; the apostle of God submitted to the menial offices 
of the family: he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes and mended 
with his own hands his woollen garments.” 


Carlyle, a great literary figure and historian, thus paid homage to the 
Messenger of God : 


‘*No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed more as this man in the cloak of 
his own clouting.”’ 


Arthur N. Wollaston recorded his sentiments : 


**He (Mohammed) had commanded over the hearts of men such as has never 
been surpassed, rarely indeed equalled, in the history of mankind."’ 


Washington Irving, a celebrated poet, wrote in his book entitled ‘Life of 
Mahomet’ : 

“His military triumphs awakened no pride nor vainglory as they would have 
done, had they been effected for selfish purposes. In the time of his greatest 
power, he maintained the same simplicity of manners and appearance as in the 
days of his adversity.” 


The writer of ‘A History of Arabia’, D. G. Hogarth, stated : 


‘Serious or trivial, his daily behaviour has instituted a canon which millions 
observe to this day with conscious memory. No one regarded by any section of 
the human race as Perfect Man has been imitated so minutely.” 


The following were the words of appreciation of Philip K. Hitti, the learned 
writer of ‘The History of the Arabs’: 


‘*Within a brief span of mortal life, Mohammad called forth out of un- 
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promising material a nation never united before in a country that was hitherto but 
@ geographical expression, he established a religion which in vast areas superseded 
Christianity and Judaism and sti]l claims the adherence of a goodly portion of the 
human race.” 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, described the Prophet of 
Islam : 


‘Of all the Prophets and religious personalities of the world, Mohammad 
was the most successful.” 


Whereas the Encyclopaedia Britannica described the Holy Prophet as ‘‘the 
most successful’? man, Michael H. Hart has regarded the Apostle of God as the 
most influential person. In his beautiful book entitled ‘The 100”, Michael, 
though himself a Christian, has given the top-most position to Mohammad 
(peace be upon him and his progeny). There are hundred persons who, according 
to the author, have influenced this world. And the first four in the opinion 
of Miachael H. Hart are: 


Mohammad, 
Isaac Newton, 
Jesus Christ, 
Buddha. 
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With regard to the first position of the Prophet of Islam, the learned author 
vindicates : 

**] must emphasise that this is a list of the most influential persons in 
history, not a list of the greatest. I have ranked these persons in order of impor- 
tance, that is according to the total amount of influence that cach of them had on 
human history and on the everyday lives of other human beings. 


‘*My choice of Mohammad to lead the list of the world’s most influential 
persons may surprise some readers and may be questioned by others, but he was 
the only man in history who was supremely successful on both the religious and 
secular levels. Today, 13 centuries after his death, his influence is still powerful 
and pervasive... 


‘In ascant century of fighting, these Bedouin fishermen, inspired by the 
word of the Prophet, had carved out an empire stretching from the borders of India 
to the Atlantic Ocean—the largest empire that the world has yet seen...Islam has 
teas of millions adherents in Africa and Central Asia, Pakistan and Indonesia... 


‘‘Why has Muhammad been ranked higher than Jesus by me? Muhammad 
played a far more important role in the development of Islam than Jesus did in the 
development of Christianity. Jesus laid down the main ethical and moral precepts 
of Christianity. St. Paul was the main developer of Christian theelogy. Mubammad 
played a key role in prosclytising the new faith... 


(xv): 


‘The influence of Muhammad on Islam has been larger than the combined 
influence of Jesus Christ and St. Paul on Christianity. -Onthe purely religious 
level, then, it seems likely that Muhammad has been as influential in humas 
history as Jesus Christ. 


‘‘Muhammad, unlike Jesus, was asecular as well as religious leader. As 
the driving force behind the Arab conquests, he may well rank as the most influen- 
tial political leader of all times. It is this unparalleled combination of secular 
and religious influence which [ feel entitles Muhammed to be considered the most 
influential single person in human history.”’ . 


The biographer of George Bernard Shaw, Heshketh Pearson, unravelling the 
truth about the ambition of his hero, remarked : 


‘*In all history, the one person who exactly answered his requirements who 
would have made a perfect Shavian hero was Muhammed. In 1913, he wanted to 
write a play on the subject for Forbes Robertson. Four years earlier, he had 
informed, the Parliamentary Committee on the Censorship that he had long desired 
to dramatize the life of Muhammad. But the possibility or fear of a protest from 
the Turkish Ambassador caused the Lord Camberlane to refuse to license sucha 
play. Nevertheless, bis fancy continued to play afound the Prophet who is des- 
cribed by the elderly gentleman in ‘Back to Methuselah’ as truly wise man, for he 
founded a religion without a church.” 


- The tenets of Islam and the revolutionary spirit which the Holy Prophet had 
infused, started dying down during the days of Muawiah and when Yazid became 
the Caliph, the state of affairs was the worst. Within no time, the institution 
of Caliphate was further degenerated into monarchy. But Husain saved [slam by 
his exemplary sacrifice. 


In the eyes of Edward Gibbon, the well known historian, the cause of Husaia 
was just and righteous, and the way the opponents of the Prophet inflicted pain 
upon his grand-son, is deplorable. Gibbon says : 


**The persecutors of Muhammed usurped the inheritance of his children; 
and the champions of idolatory became the supreme head of his religion and 
Empire...In a distant age and climate, the tragic scene of the death of Husaia 
will awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader."’ , 


Another Western writer has stated : 


**Thus fell one of the noblest spirits of the age, and with him perished all the 
members of his family—old and young—with the solitary exception of a sickly’ 
child, whom Husain’s sister, Zainab (Zenobia) saved from the general massacre. He, 
too, bore the name of Ali, and in after life received the designation of Zainul- 


Aabidin, ‘the ornament of the pious’. 


At every stage of human history, there have been great heroes who sacrificed: 
their lives for the sake of virtue and righteousness. Had there been no‘sich great? 
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men, this world would have become a hell and life would have been unbearable. 
Therefore, history too has pronounced them as victors who have shed their blood 
for the glory of God and those who fought for the dictator as vanquished. How 
true Soren Kierkegard was when he said : 


**The tyrant dies and his rule ends, the martyr dies and his rule begins.”’ 


Therefore, ever since the martyrdom of Imam Husain and his faithful com- 
panions, Karbala has inspired many a freedom fighter and it will continue to 
inspire people tilleternity. The fact is that people, irrespective of their creed, 
culture and colour, have felt inspired. Among such inspired ones was also the greet 
Indian leader, Gandhiji, one of the greatest leaders of the present century. Gandhiji 
acknowledged his debt to Imam Husain in the following words : 


‘I read about Karbala while I was still very young. I was truly amazed. I 
have nothing new to offer to the people of India. I have studied the life of Husain 
very carefully and am now convinced that India’s salvation lies in following the 
path shown by Imam Husain.” 


A well known historian, G. H. Thomas, paid his tributes to the grand-son 
of the Holy Prophet in the following words : 


‘*The events that followed the tragedy of Karbala proved beyond doubt that 
Husain succeeded in upholding the principles of equality, brotherhood and freedom. 
It was a lesson for all castes and creeds. Imam Husain, therefore, is the hero of 
the entire humanity.’’ 


In his book on Islam, A. S. Tritton, Professor of Arabic at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, bas stated : 


‘‘Husain has become a martyr, whom some put beside Jesus and the tale of 
his sufferings fires enthusiasm for the unlucky family and inflames hatred for their 
oppressors.” 


Undoubtedly, Jesus Christ was one of the major Prophets. He preceded the 
Prophet of Islam. Great were the sufferings and sacrifices of Jesus which he en- 
dured with utmost courage. But when lifted by God to Heaven which the Christians 
believe as crucification, he left his mother to mourn him. The sacrifice of the 
martyrs of Karbala was more colossal, indeed much more poignant, and no amount 
of words can speak of it. It was a collective sacrifice, unprecedented in the history 
of the world which did not end on the 10th of Mohorram, 6lst Hijra. After his 
martyrdom, Husain’s tents were burnt and looted. Then his survivors were taken as 
prisoners. The next day, the capitives were taken to Syria via Kufa. On the way, 
they were subjected to torture and humiliation. Then they were put into a cage in 
Damascus. It was in that cage that Sakina, the most darling daughter of Husain, 
died. It is in fact a long tale of hardships and sufferings. 


In the last, to quote Thomas Carlyle who, in his famous work, ‘Hero and 
Hero Worship’ remarked : 
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‘*The best lesson which we get from the tragedy of Karbala is that Husain 
and his followers were the rigid believers of God, they illustrated that numerical 


superiority does not count when it comes totruth and falsehood. The victory of 
Husain, despite bis minority, marvels me.””! 


(IIT) 


On the completion of the translation of the marsia of Mir Anis, a gathering 
was held at the residence of Mr. S. Ali Hammad Zaidi on 2nd of Ramadan, 1402 
Hijra. Therein gathered about 200 admirers of marsia and Anis. It was in facta 
concourse of scholars and intellectuals. The sixtains of Mir Anis were beauti- 
fully recited by Mr. Syed Mahmoodul Hasan Rizvi and the English rendering was 
presented by the author of this book. One sixtain of Urdu was followed by its 
English rendering. The participants applauded the versified translation. 


When the manuscript of the marsia was ready, it was presentedto Mr. Ali 
Mazhar Rizvi, formerly the Director of Information, Government of Sind. Mr. 
Rizvi is essentially a3 man of profound knowledge. His vast study, coupled with 
his rich and consummate experience which he gathered from the position he held, 
has definitely made his personality prominent. In his hey-day, he not only edited 
several newspapers and magazines, some of them leading too, but he contributed 
very many valuable articles as well. Himself a writer of flawless and chaste 
English, Mr. Rizvi does not approve a mediocre work and he makes no 
compromise with an average quality of writing. He took pains to go through the 
manuscript and returned it without major changes. [t was my good luck that 
instead of being critical he was all praise for the work. Afterwards, the manus- 
cript was critically examined by a well-reputed journalist, Mr. Jabir Husain, who 
too is a man of thorough knowledge with a perfect command over the English 
language. His remarks were also highly encouraging. 


This book in its present form, 1 must admit, is the outcome of the tremend- 
ous labour of Mr. S. Mahmoodul Hasan Rizvi, Deputy Director, Research Directo- 
rate of Manpower and Training, Government of Sind. Without his guidance and 
cooperation, it should have probably never seen the light of day. It was but for 
his efforts that the material was collected from different sources. Further, in the 
selection and arrangement of the material, his guidance mattered the most. 
Himself a good writer, Mr. Rizvi knows the art of good and effective writing. 
Therefore, he is somewhat fastidious. He is justified in being so because, as he 
says, unless a piece of writing appeals to the readers, it is not writing but scribbling. 
Mr. Mahmood is gifted with a rich imagination but he is never soaring and 


1. Most of the material in this section is reproduced from Syed Hashim Raza’s valuable 


article under the caption ‘The Revolutionary Spirit of Husain’, which appeared on the Ashura Day 
in the daily Dawn of October 17, 1983. 
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ethereal. On the other hand, he is always realistic and down-to-earth in his 
attitude. He has bis own views about everything under the sun. But his views 
do not exist in vaccum, they are always supported by cogent and convincing 
arguments and also by his actions. Asa table-talker and planner, Mr. Rizvi is 
unrivalled. Indeed, very few have his depth of vision and insight. 


Dr. S. Nadeemul Hasan is not the name of an individual but of an organiza- 
tion. He isnot a jack of all, as the idiom goes, but in his personality are 
blended many ingredients. He isa doctor by profession, a preacher by choice, a 
builder by necessity and a gardener by hobby. As aconversationalist, he is rather 
superb. A lover of learning as he is, Dr. Nadeem is usually engrossed in the pursuit 
of knowledge as and when his profession permits him to do so. He is indeed an able 
son of an able father. Maulana Zafar Hasan Amrohvi is an author of scores of 
books, besides being the writer of the exegis of the holy Quran entitled as ‘Tafsir- 
ul-Quran’. The Maulana is the founder of a religious institution called Jamia 
Imamia. It is housed ina majestic building of its own at Nazimabad, Karachi. 
Dr. Nadeem comes of a promising family. His other brothers are very well placed. 
Mr. Shamim-ul Hasan Naqvi is a banker of international repute ; Mr. Nasimul 
Hasan Naqvi is one of the top engineers in the KESC; Mr. Qasim-ul Hasan Naqvi 
is presently the Principal, Government College of Technology, Khairpur, Sind ; 
Mr. Shabib-ul-Hasan Naqvi is bolding a high post in Bank of Credit and Commerce, 
Karachi. His nephew, Mr. Sibtain Naqvi, is also serving as one of the executives in 
UBL, Karachi. His family originally hails from Amroha, Distt. Moradabad, U.P., 
India, where the grave of his great grand-father still exists which has been known 
for its wonder that, within its precints, the scorpions don’t sting. Dr. Nadeem is a 
great lover of Mir Anis too. In fact, he was one of the prime movers of this work. 
He contributed a lot in the fulfilment of the task. 


To me, the name of Mr.S. Rashid Haider Rizvi has always smelled as 
sweet as arose. He is indeed a happy blend of idealism and pragmatism. The 
word ‘impossible’ does not exist in his dictionary, as it had not existed to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Bold and intrepid, magnanimous and generous, thoughtful 
and rationalistic, dreamy and visionary, Rashid Rizvi reaches the crescendo in 
his plans and then suddenly makes a mysterious disappearance. What Matthew 
Arnold said of Shelley, ‘‘An ineffectual angel beating his luminous wings in void” 
is equally true about him. He is a great lover of literature. Mir Anis has been 
one of his favourites. It was but for his benevolence that the print of this book 
could be possible. God-fearing and upright, Mr. Rashid is indeed a noble soul. 
He comes of a noble and respectable family of Agra, U-P., India. His great grand- 
father, Mir Turab Ali, was one of the close associates of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 
Mir Saheb played an active role in the establishment of the Aligarh Muslim 
University and coniributed Rs. seventy five thousand to the building fund. Judging 
by the standard of those times, it was certainly a large sum of money. There 
are very many references about Mir Turab Ali in the essays and writings of 
Sir Syed, 
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Mr. S. Shahanshah Husain, Advocate, is really regal in many ways—in love 
and affection, in bounty and generosity. He has always showered his affection on 
me. Hecombines in him dynamism and gallantry which are the distinguishing 
traits of his character. He has always been a supporter of the weak and the oppres- 
sed. That’s why he has adopted this profession. 


Mr. Muzaffar Pasha, Managing Partner, Babar International Co., is a man 
of extra-ordinary talents. By his hard work and perseverance, he has risen to great 
heights. Warm-hearted and genial, Mr. Muzaffar exudes an airof friendship. Ino 
this world which is largely crowded by dwarfs, he towers like a giant. His mone- 
tary contribution to this book is like the first drops of rain which are highly 
soothing. 


The generous cantribution of Mr. Shamsheer Haider Jafri, Proprietor of White 
Rose Electric Works, has indeed been very valuable. Asa devotee to Imam Husain 
and an ardent champion of Husainism, Mr. Shamsheer Jafri always devotes whole- 
heartedly to the tasks which help in the promotion of Husainism. His hospitality 
is proverbial too. It is for these qualities of Mr. Jafri that God, the Almighty, has 
been extremely kind and bountiful to him. 


Of equal importance has been the participation of Mr. Mazhar Tagqi Rizvi in 
the publication of this book. Keenly interested in the weal of society, Mr. Mazhar 
is ever-ready to extend a helping hand to any one who needs his help. Further, 
Husain and the message of Karbala have always inspired him. He is a great admirer 
of the poetry ot Mir Anis and the valuable services which the poet rendered for the 
dissemination of Husainism in the Sub-continent. 
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To me, the name of Mr. S. Kazim Husain Naqvi has always been synonymous 
with sincerety of the highest order. Service and sacrifice are the motto of his life. 
He is busy round-the-clock not for himself, but for others. It is for his admirable 
qualities that he has won the hearts of his colleagues at the State Bank of Pakistan, 
Karachi, where he is working as an officer. In the completion of this book, 
Mr. Kazim Naqvi did contribute his share. 


Mr. Syed Murtaza Husain Zaidi (Samanvi), is indeed a noble soul. He has 
tasted life, and tasted it whole. He has worked in different capacities and 
at different places. Therefore, he is a man of vast experience. He is presently 
working as the General Manager, Keamari Docks, Karachi. It is one of the oldest 
and leading firms of Karachi. Mr. Zaidi has also taken pains with regard to the 
publication of this book, for which I am thankful to him. 


I am indebted to Dr. Syed Hashim Ali Kazmi, Head and Professor, Depart- 
ment of Pathology, Sind Medical College, Karachi, for his interest in this book. At 
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times, Dr. Kazmi has graced me with valuable suggestions. Professor Manzar 
H. Kazmi, formerly the Director of Education, Rawalpindi Region, and now 
Principal, Sirajud-Dawlah Government College, Karachi, has always showered his 
kindness on me. It was for his encouragement that I could complete this book. 


Professor Akhlaq Akhtar Hamidi, Head, Department of General History, 
Sind Muslim College for Arts and Commerce, Karachi, has been a constant source of 
encouragement to me. Himself a good poet and critic, in addition to being a man 
of profound knowledge, Prof, Hamidi did applaud this work for which I am grateful 


to him. 


I owe my indebtedness to Surgeon Tajder Haider, a medical practitioner at 
Holy Family Hospital, Karachi, for his valuable suggestions in the preparation of 
the manuscript of this book. He has, beyond doubt, a sense of good English. 
He has cultivated this sense owing to his long stay in Britain. Besides being a 
surgeon of high repute, he has the faculty for the appreciation of poetry. Very like 
his father, Mr. Zawwar Haider, Ex-Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Interior, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Surgeon Tajder is a great adorer of Mir Anis. 


Mr. Ghulam Husain Jafri, an HST, devoted much of his precious time in 
assisting me for the arrangement and preparation of the manuscript. He is a man 
of innumerable qualities. At the moment when, owing to hard work, my spirits 
started drooping, Mr. Jafri’s encouraging words proved a source of real strength. 


Mr. S. Ali Hammad Zaidi, an officer in Pakistan International Airlines, is 
the other name of devotion and sincerity. He has his own virtues. He was kind 
enough to arrange at his residence a gathering in which recitation was made of the 
English rendering of the marsia along with its original. 


I am extremely thankful to Dr. S. M. Azim; Prof. S. Askari Zaidi, formerly 
the Chairman, Department of Commerce, University of Karachi; Prof S. M. 
Wasim, Liaquat Govt. College, Karachi; Mr. S. Ali Imam Rizvi, Lecturer, Allama 
Iqbal Govt. College, Karachi; Mr. Sher Ali Rizvi, Acting Head-master GBSS, 
Karachi; Mr. Hasan Jafar, Senior Teacher, Pakistan Steel, Karachi; Mr. Zameer 
Akhtar, a budding writer and orator of Karachi, for their interest in the work. 


I am personally thankful to Mr. S. Mazahir Husain Naqvi, for his generous 
help. He is, beyond doubt, a great devotee to Imam Husain and an admirer of 
Anis. One of the leading poultry-farmers of Karachi, Mr. Naqvi always patronizes 
Riterary works as such. 


(Vv) 


For the Sindhi section of this book which is indeed a valuable addition, my 
most fervent thanks are to Professor Ayaz Husain Qadri, Head, Department of 
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Sindhi, University of Karachi, and Professor Ali Nawaz Shauq of the same depart- 
ment. Professor Shauq is widely known in the literary circles of the country for 
his scholarship. He isan author of many books. Both the professors are poets 
too. Apart from furnishing me with the requisite material for the Sindhi section 
of the marsia, the learned professors were kind enough to hand over their works 
(Salams) as well. It is regretted that, being out of the purview of this book, their 
Sala’ms could not be accommodated. In addition to being impressive in thought 
and rich in diction, their works reflect their unbounded love for Imam Husain. Is 
the context of the Sindhi section, it is necessary to mention the name of Mr. Akhtar 
Rizvi with a feeling of gratitude. An intellectual of the first order and an authority 
on the Sindhi language, Mr, Rizvi has rendered a valuable service by providing 
the original verses of Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai. Without his assistance, this section 
would have never been completed. It is under his able guidance that a compi- 
lation of the marsias of Syed Sabit Ali Shah is being published by Khorasan Islamic 
Research Centre, Karachi. It is most certainly a work of great merit. I also owe 
many thanks to my colleague and dear friend, Mr. Mohammad Ibrahim Wadho, 
Lecturer in Economics, Jamia Millia Government College, Malir, Karachi, for 
bis valuable help in the translation of the Sindhi books on marsia into Urdu and 
‘the transliteration of the extracts of different Sindhi marsia poets. 
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The heart-rending but inspiring marsia of His Holiness Dr. Syedna Taher 
Saifuddin in reverence to Imam Husain, has had a lasting effecton me. It is in the 
Arabic language and contains fifty two quatrains. I therefore wanted it to be inclu- 
ded in the present edition of this book. I therefore, contacted Mr. Tahir Hakimi, a 
born-teacher and a man of deep learning who is presently working as Assistant Secre- 
tary, Federation of Pakistan, Chamber of Commerce & Industry, Karachi. He isa 
poet and linguist too. Mr. Hakimi directed me to approach Shaikh Zakiuddia 
Saifuddin Godhrawala, known as Zaki Bhai. He is the proprietor of Pak Hardboard 
Industries, Karachi. It is a leading firm. Besides being a reputed industrialist, 
Zaki Bhai is the Vice-President of Dawoodi Bohra Organization, Karachi. He is an 
upright man and is a devotee to Panjatan-e-Pak. I had the honour to meet him. 
Beyond doubt, his is a lovable personality. Zaki Bhai expressed his inability to 
furnish me with the said material because, for its procurement, approval was to be 
sought from Bombay. Since it was likely to consume much time, therefore, the 
present edition of this book could not afford it. However, at the time of the next 
edition, efforts are sure to be made to include the memorable marsia of His Holi- 


ness. 


Al-Dai al-Mutlaq al-Fatemi, His Holiness Dr. Syedna Tahir Saifuddin was a 
fountain of spiritualism and knowledge. He was a distinguished scholar, an educa- 
tionist of international repute and, above all, a social reformer of the first order. 
The promotion of learning has been a special feature of this distinguished family. 
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The Al-Azhar University of Egypt is yet a living monument of the Fatimiides. 
Syedna’s valuable services which he rendered as the Chancellor of the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, U.P., India, can never be forgotten. During his tenure of the 
office for five consecutive terms, the late His Holiness shouldered his responsibility 
with great ability and untiring efforts at avery critical juncture in the history of 
the University. Further, as the S5ist Dai of the Dawoodi Bohra Community of one 
roillion people spreading in the Sub-continent of India and Pakistan, Middle East, 
Far East, Africa, Europe and America, he took special care for the welfare of his 
community. His Holiness founded public charitable trusts known as Saifee 
Foundations the world over. These fouudations fostered and promoted charitable 
objects like the advancement of learning, the provisions of medical facilities and 
amenities, the relief of distress. Besides these foundations, innumerable trusts and 
institutions were established to serve the well-being and comfort of humanity at 
large. 


Beyond doubt, His Holiness Syedna Taher Saifuddin held his office with a 
commanding ability and astuteness. He was a patriot, a citizen of the world, an 
international ambassador of goodwill, peace and harmony. At the same time, he 
was a@ courageous leader of indomitable will. Above all was his piety, love and 
charity. Indeed, he was a man of many many cardinal virtues. 


Very like his illustrious father, Al-Dai Al-Mutlag Al-Fatemi Al-Ilmi Syedna 
Mohammad Burhanuddin is a many-splendoured personality. He is the 52nd Dai 
of his community. Of the august religious office of Dai Al Mutlaq in an unin- 
terrupted chain of succession, extending over a period of more than 850 years, 
His Holiness Dr. Mohammad Burhanuddin is the custodian of the Fatemi heritage, 
a rich and resplendent legacy of the best in the spheres of art, science, philosophy, 
architecture, calligraphy, astronomy and mathematics, that the Fatemi spiritual 
leaders evolved and produced during their historic rule, especially in the hey-day 
when the seat of government was at Cairo. 


Plain and simple, the life of Syedna is an open book. A basic simplicity 
enriched by a deep-seated love for mankind, an all-embracing humanism that 
Jeaves no place for lowly attachments, a universal vision, a spiritual dedication that 
hallows the body to be but an instrument in the service of Islam, the Holy Prophet 
and Ahle-Bait, a scholarship too deep to be mere learning; and above all, a 
consuming desire to reaffirm the eternal truths to guide man to harmony and 
happiness. 


Such is the radiating personality of Syedna Mohammad Burhanuddin that, 
by a telepathic touch, he elevates his followers into the spiritual realm and the 
pettiness of daily existence is shed from them fora moment. Like his fore-fathers 
and the savants of history, His Holiness lives a life of simplicity in the midst of 
plenty, as behoves a real spiritual leader dedicated to Allah. This simplicity is 
but an overt symbol of the cast spirituality of his inner being which accounts for 
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the leadership he commands wherever he goes in quest of peace. and for hestowing. 
happiness to people all over the world. 


The quest for peace is an eternal quest, but lasting peace can only emanate 
from within and not from without. Man must fitst learn to listen to the still and 
small voice within himself, he should obey the call of the spirit and the commands 
of faith. In short, man must learn to mould his life in the light of the divine 
injunctions so that his life be a bliss and not a burden. This is the quintessence of 
the message of Islam and of Ahle-Bait which His Holiness teaches. 


Under the able leadership of Syedna, the Dawoodi Bohra Community has 
made tremendous progress. This progress has taken place at all the centres of the 
community all over the world. Keenly interested in the educationa] advancement 
of his commuuity, His Holiness Dr. Mohammad Burhanuddin has geared up the 
activities of the Dawah’s Education Department, ‘Al-Talim’, which guides 
hundreds of religious schools, primary schools, high schools, colleges and technical 
institutes. The Arabic Academy at Surat, India, which is called Jamea Saifiyah, is 
close to his heart. Even in Karachi, the Syedna has planned to establish aa 


august university. 


The Fatemi rulers in North Africa and Egypt made the mosque the focal 
point of learning. They fostered noble traditions of thought and philosophy, 
besides producing and preserving an immense wealth of literature. They founded 
Al-Azhar and Cairo universities. The Fatemiides also built Jamia Anwar, the 
second largest mosque in Egypt and the fourth largest in the world. Syedna 
Burhanuddin restored and renovated it in 1982 A.D. at the cost of millions of 


dollars. 


The Syedna, like other men of his faith, has tremendous love and reverence 
for Ahle-Bait. In his daily life, he is guided by the teachings of Panjatan-c-Pak. 
Further, his unbounded dedication and unfathomable love for Imam Husain made 
him to offer the Zari-e-Mubarak at Ras-ul-Husain. Three years ago, His Holiness 
offered another Zari at the mausoleum of Sayyada Zainab. During the first ten 
days of Moharram, congregations are held at each Dawoodi Bohra Centre all over 
the world. In their personal lives, the Bohras are guided by the teachings of Ahle- 


Bait. 


A member of this community is Mr. Fakhruddin Millwala who has rendered 
valuable services in the field of industrialisation of Pakistan. He is the Chairman 
of Millwala Group of Industries. He is dedicated to the social welfare programmes 
ofhis community. Under his able guidance, the Bohra Community is running 
several educational institutions, hospitals, dispensaries and other institutions of 
public welfare. Mr. Fakhruddin Miliwala is a great adorer of Panjatan-e-Pak, He 
and other members of his family are passing their lives in accordance with the 


mode of life as enunciated by the Ahle-Bait. 
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The Agha Khans, the leaders of the Ismailis, by virtue of their ancestorat 
legacy, as they proclaim, from the Holy Prophet and his progeny, are now a well- 
demarcated community. They too reckon themselves as the Shiites. The Agha 
Khanis are spread all over the world, but their main centres are India, Pakistan 
and some African countries. Peace-loving and hard-working, the Agha Khanis are 
prone to mingle with the national streams of the countries where they have settled 
and yet they retain their individuality. Asa community, they are compact and 
well-integrated. 


Among the spiritual leaders of the Ismailis, Sultan Sir Mohammad 
Shah, (1877-1957) and third holder of the title ‘“‘Agha Khan’’ was perhaps the 
ablest and the greatest. It was but for his radiating personality that his community 
gained a new impetus. In fact, he did a lot for the progress, prosperity and better- 
ment of his community. At the same time, Sir Sultan played an appreciable role 
for the consolidation of his community on the modern pattern. The Agha Khan 
simultaneously rendered most valuable services to the Muslims of the world in 
general, and to the Muslims of the Sub-continent in particular. He was one of the 
main architects of the Muslim League. Further, he contributed a lot to the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, India. Besides, by his dynamic leadership, he 
instilled confidence in the Muslims. There was atime when Sir Sultan was regarded 
as one of the chief spokesmen of the Muslims. During the first quarter of the 
20th Century, he was, in fact, the bridge between the Bast and the West. He hada 
broad vision of life. An astute politician, a par excellence mediator, a man known 
for his high and noble ideals, the Agha Khan III was indeed a citizen of the world. 
Highly generous, extremely vivacious, audacious and magnanimous, Sir Sultan was 
indeed a great leader not only of the Ismailis, but of the Muslims of the world. 


Sir Sultan had an abiding love for Islam, the Holy Prophet and the 
Able-Bait. Some of those who have watched his life closely confirm, that he was a 
great lover and adorer of the Panjatan. During the first ten days of Moharram, 
majalis were held at his house. In most of the congregations, he participated as 
one of the mourners. 


The handsome, gay, well-educated and well-groomed Prince Ali was the son 
of Sir Sultan Mohammad Shah. He was, every inch, a great man. He acted for 
sometime as the Permanent Respresentative of Pakistan at the UN and, in that 
capacity, he acted in an excellent manner. But for the spiritual leadership of his 
community, the choice of Agha Khan III fell on his grand-son, Prince Karim 
(b. 1936). A born leader of men, Prince Karim Agha Khan, the spiritual lord of 
the Ismaili community, is genuinely interested in the economic welfare. of his 
people. Purely Western in his outlook, but imbued with the spirit of Islam and 
the oriental values, Prince Karim has devoted himself to the task of bettering the 
lot of his people in all the fields of life, especially in education and health. A 
significant progress is perceptible at all the centres of the [smailis all over the 
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world. The complex of the Agha Khan Medical University in Karachi has been 
built with millions of dollars. Singular of its kind in Pakistan, it is really a 
huge and ambitious project. 


To this community belongs Mr. G. Allana, one of the most distinguished 
sons of Pakistan. Internationally known, Mr. Allana is an eminent poet of 
English and a front-ranking literateur. The winner of International Award for 
Poetry, he is a great champion of human rights. 
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It is hi gh time that the Muslims all over the world get welded into an ummah. 
This unity can be forged one the basis of their belief in One God, One Prophet and 
One Book. But this can only be possible when they sink their secterian differences 
and inculcate a feeling of toleration and accomodation for each other. Differences 
in customs and traditions are bound to be there because the Muslims inhabit the 
lands from Morocco to Indonesia. On the other hand, such differences in customs 
and traditions are variegated flowers of the fragrant bloom of Islam. They in fact 
prevail as a symbol of unity in diversity. At the same time, it is the pressing need 
of the hour that the Athna-Ashris, the Bohras and the Ismailis should draw closer 
by virtue of their faith which links them with Panjatan-e-Pak. 
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When the manuscript of this book was in its initial stage, two tragic events 
took place. Mr. Hifazat Husain Chughtai died and Mr. S. Manzoor-ul-Hasan, 
known as ‘‘Master Saheb”’’, was done to death by a misguided assassin in the recent 
secterian disturbances of Karachi. A zealous seeker of knowledge, an ardent adorer 
of Imam Husain and a lover of Anis, late Chughtai Saheb was a monument of noble- 
ness and uprightness, piety and honesty, truth and righteousness. Similarly, late 
Master Saheb was a gentle and noble soul. To him, nothing was dearerthan know- 
ledge and he spent his whole life by imparting knowledge to all who had approached 
him. Master Saheb was a great lover of marsia and Anis. Infact, he possessed 
hundreds of marsias, some of them rare and written in his own hand-writing. 
He recited the marsia in his own style which was appealing to the listeners. The 
readers are urged for a requeim for both of the departed souls. 
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I am also thankful to Messers Nazir Abbas Rabbani, Abbas Jafri, 
Musayyab Amrohvi, Wasim Amrohvi, Agha Asrar Husain, Mohammad Raza 
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and Prof. Sayyadain Zaidi for their generous contributions to this book and for the 
patronage of the Majlis-e-Milli. These gentlemen received with open arms Maulana 
Inayat Husain Jalavi during his stay with them. In fact, all the members of 
Majlis-e-Milli are obliged to them for their hospitality. I am also grateful to 
Mr. Mohammad Zia for his valuable contribution. 


I am also thankful to Mr. Mohd. Bashir, Proprietor, Qureshi Art Press, 
Karachi; Mr. Mohammed Ishaq Sadiq, the Foreman of the press; Messers. 
Ghulam Husain and Hamid Ali Siddiqi, the compositors. It was but for their co- 
operation that the print of this hook could be possible. 


Last but not the least is Maulana Inayat Husain Jalalvi, the founder of 
Majlis-e-Milli, to whom I owe my most of the gratitude. In fact, he has been an 
inspiring force for all such creative work. In this dark and dreary world, he is 
indeed a beacon-light. His light springs from the force of his character. 


S. G. Abbas, 
Department of English, 
October 20, 1983. Jamia Millia College, Malir, Karachi. 
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PREFACE 


One day, one of my friends happened to tell me that last night he 
had attended a literary gathering in which recitation was made of one of the 
marsias of Mir Anis which was rendered into English. My friend related too that 
not only he but all the participants were highly appreciative of the composition. 
At first I did not believe my ears—the whole marsia of Anis versified into English ? 
But, after a few days, the veracity of the statement of my friend was authenticated 
when Prof. Abbas, accompied by Dr.. Nadeemul Hasan, contacted me along with 
its manuscript. Mr. Syed Ghulam Abbas recited to me sixtain after sixtain. I was 
really wonder-struck to find a close affinity between the original and its metrical 
translation. It may sound something hoarse if I say that, at places, the translation 
most certainly gives an air of the original and there are moments when the English 
version appears to vie with its Urdu text. I am sure that, after reading, very 
many readers are likely to share my view. : <4 


So far as I know, it is for the first time in the history of Urdu literature that 
an attempt has been made by a person who has been associated with the English 
language and its literature for a considerable length of time. I therefore congratu- 
late Professor Abbas for his scholastic efforts and ability to render the clegiac 
poetry of Mir Anis from Urdu into English language. 


It is an axiom of linguistics and philology that no two languages can convey 
similar meanings for a particular object, The two words of the two languages may 
be interchangeable but their connotations always remain different. This is the 
fundamental difficulty which is generally encountered by a translator. The same 
difficulty is all the more heightened when a poetic work is translated into any alien 
language. 


Mr. Abbas really deserves the best of laurels for his astonishing success in 
rendering Mir Anis’ marvellous poetry into flowing English, and, thus, making 
easy for the English-speaking world to appreciate the gems of the poetry of one of 
the greatest poets of the world. I am sure that the grandeur of the poetry of Anis 
will definitely impress all those who approach it. Beyond doubt, Anis touches the 


( xxix ) 


apex of poetic art when he describes the battle of Karbala in its tactical details 
with ‘sword’ and ‘horse’ as the main subjects and that too through his similes and 
metaphors. Further, the poet has been matchless in his portrayal of characters, with 
their speeches, feelings and emotions. Similarly, superb has been his presentation 
of landscape and beauty of Nature. As regards his treatment of metaphors, 
the poet has been singularly great. This part of his elegies is the most difficult 
portion to be rendered into English prose, let alone the metrical form which is 
adopted by the translator. But I can say with confidence that having full command 
over the foreign language as well as over his own, the Pakistani translator has come 
out very successful from this arddous fart of his job. 


Broadly speaking, no piece of literature can be translated literally into any 
other language. The translation work, asa matter of fact, is very very difficult. 
It is indeed more difficult than the original writing. In a translation work, as 
sometimes in an original piece of writing, there is always a possibility of im- 
provement. This work of translation is not an exception to this rule, but I feel 
assured that the learned Professor has so successfully performed his job that any 
improvement would be difficult, if not impossible. 


I, therefore, once again congratulate Mr. Abbas for his yeoman service 
which he has rendered for the communication of the message of Karbala and for 
making available the highest poetic inspirations of the Urdu literature to the wider 
public of the English-speaking world. I hope that this work of enormous labour 
will not go waste and there will at least be a few to further contribute to this 
work. I also hope that Prof. Abbas will continue his efforts and render as much of 
Anis into English as possible so that a large part of the poet’s work gets across the 
borders of the Sub-continent, enriching thereby the poetic heritage of mankind. 


Syed Mehammad Taqi, 
Karachi! Member, International Philosophical 
October 10, 1983. . Congress. 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


Chapter One 


WHAT IS MARSIA ? 


The word ‘‘marsia’’ is derived from an Arabic word called ‘‘Risa’’ which, 
etymologically means, ‘the commendation and praise of the dead’. Therefore, marsia 
is that genre of poetry in which sorrow is expressed over the death of a person in 
the most touching but dignified manner. Besides, the virtues of the dead are extol- 
led in a lamentable way. So far as the description of virtues is concerned, there is 
hardly any difference between marsia and gasida (panegyrics), because whereas in 
gasida, eulogies are made in honour of a living being ; the merits of a dead person 
are sorrowfully described in marsia. 


Thus, a marsia is a metrical composition in which sorrow is expressed over 
the death of a person. It is but natural for a human being to feel the sting of 
gtief when he loses his close relative or friend. The closer is the relationship or 
the bond of friendship, the greater is the intensity of sorrow. Asa feeling, sorrow 
is antithetical to joy. What laughter is to joy, tears are to sorrow and pain. 
Weeping is therefore a human instinct and so long as man continues to be 
influenced by forces beyond his control, he will keep on being governed by the 
basic instints deeply implanted into his nature. The instinct of sorrow is indeed 
one of the primary instincts. 


The history of marsia is as old as the history of man. Adam, the proto- 
type of man, is said to have shed tears on the cruel murder of his good-natured 
son, Abel, who was assassinated by none else but his own real brother. Thus, 
. Cain was the first murderer. The murder of Abel was rather the first loss of 
valuable human life that our planet had witnessed. The glare of tearsin the eyes 
of Adam was probably the first mute marsia which Nature had inscribed on his 
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wounded heart. The feeling of grief is not confined to man alone. Animals aré 
also gifted with this feeling. A cow is often seen bellowing and weeping for the 
bereavement of her calf. A goat sometimes bleats and cries when her young kid 
is no longer alive. When a bee-queen dies, bees form a circle and mourn her death. 
This mourning continues for sixteen days until the new bee-queen is hatched.! 


As a natural expression of grief and sorrow, marsia, i:.* a soothing balm, 
has therefore been existing through all ages of man’s evolutio.. In the early | 
stages of his evolution, tears and wild screams were the only signs of sorrow and 
suffering. But, slowly and gradually, as the language developed, words were 
used for the expression of sorrow. It isin this way that marsia has existed in every 
human society, though in an informal manner. At the same time, it can also be 
said that, as a form of literature, marsia is rather the oldest, but it has for long 
remained unrecorded due to the lack of a developed language. 


Psychologists are well acquainted with the fact that words uttered under 
emotional stress, sometimes connote metaphorical and symbolic meanings, even if 
they are spontaneously or unconsciously expressed. It is no wonder that some of 
those utterances of the primitive men should have been in a form similar to what 
we now calla ‘couplet’. Therefore, it is seemingly possible that the primitive man 
might have eventually but unwittingly given a vent to his sorrowful feelings through 
the medium of poetry. In Torah, however, there do exist lamentations of the 
prophets which do testify that, as a form of literature, marsia has been existing since 
the immemorial past. 


Beyond doubt, the composition and recitation of marsia is the noblest and 
the sublimest expression of human sentiments. It is in fact a narration in which 
the merits of the dead are limelighted, the bondage of love with the departed soul 
is revived and his separation is lamented. Therefore, the very objective of marsia- 
Writing is not only a pious act because it is fundamentally a tribute to the dead, 
but because it induces the living beings to be virtuous and good. Thus, the 
purpose of marsia-writing is neither poetry for the sake of poetry nor poetry 
for fun sake. It has a definite, serious and purposeful aim—i.e. to lead to goodness. 
Very like its objective, marsia flourishes in only that society which is cultured, 
cultivated and well-charactered, 


Truly speaking, great is indeed that literature which faithfully refiects the 
life of the society and its urges ; but greater is indeed that literature which chas- 
tens, ennobles and uplifts human life. When literature acts as a mirror of life, 
it means the painting of life as it is. But a painting, howsoever great or life-like, 


1. Bees and Peopie, Noun loyrish, page 23, Mir Publishers, Moscow, 1974. 


is a sheer imitation and cannot be presented as real. Thus, the hands of a painter 
are rather fettered. On the other hand, a poet or a literateur has a much freer hand 
and, through the power of his pen, he endeavours to give a newer and better 
shape to life. The presentation of a better life has always been the prime objective 
of a truly great literature. Marsia, as a matter of fact, has always had the primary 
aim of bettering life by inducing its readers (or listeners) to be serious, seber, 
thought-provoking and above all, seckers of high moral ideals. 


Further, as one of the oldest forms of classical literature, marsia is not 
meant for recitation as a pastime. Not only that it touches the serious aspects of 
human life but it also reflects the evanescence of life and sordidness of world. 
Simultancously, marsia evokes the noblest and purest feelings, prompting men 
to ponder over the mysteries of Nature and the riddles of life. 


Like its merits, marsia has its demerits as well. As the central figure of a 
marsia is a person who is no longer alive, therefore, with the passage of time, the 
memory about the dead fades out. Thus, marsia loses its freshness and effect. 
But the marsias composed on the heroes of Karbala are an exception and this excep- 
tion is nothing short of a miracle. Each year, Husain and his faithful companions 
are paid homage with the same zeal and fervour. Hundreds of the old marsias are 
recited and dozens of new ones are composed cach year. 


Asaform of poetry, marsia has a considerably wide scope. Very many 
poets have composed marsias on the personalities of national heroes, great scholars 
and social reformers, besides lamenting the deaths of their relatives and friends. 
The theme of a marsia can as well be the fall of a nation or the degeneration of moral 
and spiritual values. Some poets have adopted such cities and towns for the 
subject matter of their marsias which, once upon a time, were great seats of lear- 
ning and culture but which, unfortunately, either ceased to exist or no longer enjoyed 
that position. In Urdu, there exist marsias on such topics which are not only highly 
significant for their thematic value but for the purest form of emotions that 
they evoke. Among the marsias of Allama Iqbal, noteworthy are “Jn memory of 
of late mother’’2 and ‘‘Sir Ross Masood.” Similarly, the marsia of Maulana Zafar 
Ali Kban in memorium of his father named Maulana Sirajuddin, and the long marsia 
of Chakbast in honour of Ram Chandra Ji are of great importance. Sa’di composed 
a marsia on the theme of Baghdad. Ina similar way, Allama Iqbal selected the 
Island of Sicily and other parts of the Islamic world for the composition of his 
marsias. Da’gh and Ha’li, through their marsias, lamented the withered glories 
of Delhi which had been the capital of the Muslim rulers for centuries. 


2. Wa’lida Markooma ki ya'd mein. 


Besides these topics on which marsias are composed, the martyrdom of 
Imam Husain and his faithful companions is a perennial source from which marsia 
has drawn its sustenance ever since the tragedy of Karbala. The marsia, especially 
the Urdu marsia, has now become synonymous with the description of valour and 
fortitude, uprightness and nobleness, sacrifice and sanctimoniousness of Husain 
and his companions. Indeed, no other form has enriched the Urdu literature as 
marsia bas done and the epoch-making event of Karbala appears to have exercised 
& profound effect on the Urdu language. 


Chapter Gwe 


THE ARABIC MARSIA 


Beyond any shadow of doubt, niarsia has had its origin in the land of Arabia. 
Its beginnings are dated to the pre-Islamic period. During the Islamic era, the 
first marsia was recited by none else but the Prophet of Islam who lamented with 
tears the death of his brave uncle, Hamza. Hazrat Hamza was martyred in the 
battle of Badr. With the singular exception of the tragedy of Karbala which yet 
remains unparalleled for its pain and poignance, the martyrdom of Hamza was the 
most tragic. Deeply wounded, when the great warrior fell on the ground and was 
overtaken by death, Hinda, the wife of Abu Sufian, (the mother of Moawiah and 
the grand-mother of Yazid) rushed to the spot where the dear uncle of the Messen- 
ger of God lay dead. She bade her negro slave to rip open Hamza’s stomach and 
get out his liver for her. The slave did as was directed. Out of limitless spite 
for the Holy Prophet, his mission and the defeat which her kins had suffered at the 
battle of Ohad, Hinda chewed the liver of the dead. It was in this way that she 
tried to console her malicious heart. The martyrdom of the dear uncle, and that 
too in the most brutal manner, had so much saddened the Holy Prophet that he 
could not restrain his tears. He wept and wept bitterly. The Holy Being uttered 
the words of lamentation too which possibly worked as a balm for his wounded 
heart and those words constituted the marsia of Hamza’s death. 


It was not for the first time when the Messenger of God had either wept 
bitterly or expressed words of lamentation. Earlier than the death of his martyred 
uncle, Mohammad (peace be upon him and his progeny) was stunned by the death 
of Abu Ta’lib under whose benign patronge he was brought up. Abu Ta’lib 
in fact, showered affection upon him more than he had loved his own sons. During 
his life, the Sire had acted as the greatest shield, protecting the Messenger of God 


from the devilish plans and tortorous assaults of the pagans. Of no less sorrow for 
the Holy Prophet was the death of Khadija, his loving and faithful wife, whose 
immense wealth was spent but for the weal of Islam. Thus, the death of Abu Ta’lib 
and of Khadija the same year which is called the ‘Year of Sorrow’ created a void in 
the life of the Holy Prophet, especially at such a time when he was passing through 
the worst circumstances. The whole pagan Arabia was enemical to him and the idol- 
worshippers of Macca were bent upon chastising him. Mohammad, along with a 
handful of his devoted followers, was ostracised as well. No challenge ever daunted 
him and no suffering, howsoever great, caused him anguish. But, the death of his 
dear uncle and of loving wife, came upon him as a great shock. In the agony of 
separation, the Holy Prophet, as is recorded in history, made doleful utterances 
which in fact contained the seeds of marsia. 


The death of the Prophet of Islam had dealt such a stunning blow to his 
only and the most beloved daughter, Fatima, that she could not survive long. 
After the Prophet, she passed each moment of her life in lamentation. In one of 
her marsias, the sorrow-stricken daughter lamented her father in the following way : 


Ss ee paz oly 15) 
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With the dead, sorrow and his impressions get faded, 
Bat ever since my father’s death, his memory is never evaded. 
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When, between us, death brought a cleavage, 
By commemorating him, my heart I assuage. 
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Death is our destination, death is our way, 
One who does n’t die today, shall tomorrow pass away. 
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To Fatima, the death of her father, did not prove at a sheer deprivation of 
paternal affection and tenderness. But, soon after the Prophet’s death, she was 
subjected to the harshest treatment and the worst of tyrannies. A fake tradition 
of the Holy Prophet was coined, and according to it she was deprived of the Estate 
of Fidak which, as the only daughter of Mohammad, she should have inherited. 
But, in the very presence of the Qura’nic text, her right was usurped under the pre- 
text of a bogus tradition, wrongfully ascribed to the Messenger of God. Seconly, 
her house was burnt Ali was dragged with a string attached to his neck. This was 
in fact the beginning of the atrocity which had its culmination at Karbala. The 
following couplets are revealing : 


SIN GES CF orgs 
ae 3 td 
lon Kees Eo! 
The one who disappeared beneath the dust, tell that person, 
How good it had been, hadst thou heard my lamentation. 


wer eres 2 ‘hos ae 
OWorxoelsy} Sends 
So distressing were the adversities which enveloped me, 
That the bright days changed into dark nights verily. 


The death of Holy Prophet had cast a pall of gloom on Ali as well. 
He was deprived of his legitimate right, insulted and humiliated. The oppressors 
were not the pagans or idolators but those who had professed faith and had claimed 
Mohammad as their leader. Painful for him was his own molestation, but equally 
painful was the way the Holy Prophet was ill-treated. In his last moments, the 
Messenger of God wanted to write something of great importance but he was preven- 
ted from doing so and it was said that the Book of God was sufficient alone for the 
guidance of mankind. Distressing for Ali was the callousness of the so-called lovers 
of the Prophet who, leaving his dead body, assembled at Bani Saqifa and attended 
not even to his burial, However, amidst the heaviest odds, Ali often recited the 
following couplets of his own marsia go a8 to console his heart : 


Assy AS Sy GUNG 
Oo “al_3 le abt 


He is the Prophet, the Prophet of all ages, 
Ere him, the Almighty had created the Heaven, 


Able yk plgw Lind capel) 
Dedsiede aStdo or 


Of the book of life, death turns over the pages, 
One who is born today, shall tomorrow deaden. 


Among the Arabic marsia poets of the Islamic era, Mutmim bin Nowerah 
occupies the position of great importance. He composed a heart-rending marsia 
on the cruel murder of his innocent brother called Ma’lik bin Nowerah, the Chief of 
Bani Hanifa tribe. Ma'lik had embraced Islam at the hands of the Holy Prophet 
and was one of his trusted companions. Bold and sinctre, upright and pious as 
.Ma’lik was, the Messenger of God deputed him to coliect Zaka’t from his tribesmen. 
He obeyed the Prophet and made collections with the best of his ability. After the 
death of the Prophet of Islam, Ma’lik was, however, done to death for 
no fault of his own. 


So touching is the marsia of Mutmim that no human heart can remain unmo- 
ved. The following are the couplets from that marsia! : 


CLT TLS] GRD ad 
ION 2b Me ras 


Thou art the slayer of my dear brother, 
Behind the houses thou killed him, O son of Azdar! 


1, Nafs-e-Rasool, Allama Syed Ali Haider, Vol. V, Part Il, pages 177-178, Shah-e-Najaf 
Pross, Lahore. 


Jamrat-ul-Asha'r-al-Arab, Ta'’rikh-e-Ka’mil, Abul Fida otc. 
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In the name of God he was invited, and then he was betrayed, 
Had he invited thee, he would have never frayed. 


D—» la» Eo Weeds 
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In war and peace, he was a beacon-light, 
And the best entertainer of that guest who had arrived at night. 


42S oF slaw ey 
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Indecency he knew not, voluptuousness brought him no delight, 
Good-natured he was, and basically he was upright. 


Mutmim read these couplets aloud. He wept so much and tears flowed so 
profusely even from one of his eyes which was defective that his beard became all 
Then, he lapsed into silence for afew moments and made utterances of his 


wet. 
The following are a few of the couplets : 


marsia again. 
Ss se 
dE opts oe 3 AD) 
BNE RPO Obicd BS 
When by the side of the graves, I started weeping, 
My friend chided me, and each moment he was intervening. 


sow 1s a9 ¥ SIG 
DB plod ow 


Pleading to me he said, that each grave which I noticed, 
I should but shed tears, what a way it was which I had practised. 


° 1 san Ie 
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I answered, telling him that each sorrow refreshes another, 
Let me weep at length, these graves are but of Ma’lik, my brother. 


The Arabic marsia gained anew impetus and vigour after the tragedy of 
Karbala in 6lst Hijra. Thus, the martyrdom of Husain and his companions pro- 
vided food for thought to the marsia-poets, thereby enriching this form of litera- 
ture to a great extent. As regards the introduction of marsia about the 
martyrs of Karbala, the Chief ef the martyrs, Husain, himself wasits pioneer. The 
Imam made such piteous utterances on the heartless butcheries of his kins and com- 
panions which still keep on echoing in the minds of millions of his followers. His 
spontancous but heart-rending words were such as : 


4 bsist od! 
(now my back is broken.') 
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(O Son after thee, this world is all contemptible.*) 


2. Imam Husain uttered these words when Abbas had fallen on the ground. 
3. A pathetic expression of Husain on the eve of the death of his son, Ali Akbar. 
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Similarly, at the moment of martyrdom of Abbas, the Imam, in extreme 
dejection, pronounced the following couplets : 


Ake iRwe wore 
pe ont EST SS 
For lamenting him, people are indeed justified, 
He is the youth for whom Husain wept and cried. 
RW orb 341 
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His brother, and the son of his father, Ali, 
Abul Faz! was he who got smeared with his own blood, but boldly. 
The lamentations of Zain-al-A’bidin, Zainab, Umme Kulthoom, Rabab, 


Ba'no and Sakina are highly significant, judging in the light of pathos and the 
irresistible emotions which they create. 


Heart-rending as these expressions are, they inject a new vigour to life 
which feels ennobled for tasks of great heroism. These expressions lend dignity and 
stateliness to mind, besides intensifying the pitch of feeling. According to the 
definition of the Arabic marsia, each of these lamentations is a marsia. For exam- 
ple, the following marsia of Imam Zain-ul-A’bidin, which is just a couplet, is very 
famous. The Imam uttered it again and again : 


% Pn ee ae De 
BIE Bid BUYS Ob! 
a wick KEE Dies 
So contemptuously I was brought to Damascus, as if I were, 
Like that slave who had no supporter, and far away was his master. 


il 


When the house-folks of the Prophet were released from the captivity of 
Yazid, Hinda invited them to her palace. It was, therefore, the first congregation 
which was held at no other place but at the house of Yazid himself. Hazrat Zainab 
recited there the most moving marsia. The whole marsia is still extant in Bithar-ul- 
Anwa’r, from which are extracted the following few couplets : 


> a - » ? > - 
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O faithful! follow the Book and the knowers of the Book, 
None but the progeny of the Prophet are the possessors of the Book. 


¢ “ Y 4 2 
Gb SAE Se] 
ele Ie QS hed O15 
My leader (Ali) acknowledged God at that age, 
When one can hardly speak at that stage. 


Cir Gegeeaw “ye 
2 4 4. 4, o a», 4 
BIA SOD ov GE 
He was Ali, who was truthful and truth lover, 
He was Ali, who between reward and sin was the distinguisher. 


> wear Wig ite 
— ne sa~ - Ve 
RL ol Gee b> owe 
On the Dooms Day before God, my interceder, 
Are the Holy Prophet and Abu Turab, his successor. 
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My mother, Batool, is my interceder, 
Hasan and Husain who, of the youths of Paradise, are leader. 


. - « ei ae ~ 4s 
RATS SANS aby fe 
eT CHS B Abi E53, 
My compliments to Taf and its dweller, 
May God bless these men of valour. 


13s Eo 50 asks Ls 
lath IAD > tae 


Taf is the resting-place of youths who worshipped the Almighty, 
And slept in the deserts and valleys eternally. 


> 
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Gone are they now to the Paradise of Eden, 
For the sufferings of this world, Heaven is retribution. 


Pyros y) @ gi 


What a pity ! the daughters of Mohammad were arrested, 
Unveiled and disgraced were they, like a booty they were treated. 
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HSI e hie B25] 

co Sey Cat? Weiss 
The water of Eupherate, for Husain was forbidden, 
But even for the dogs, there was no objection. 


aad nf a. > - #1 % > ‘ 
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Thus is my heart, for Husain burning, 
And tears keep constantly flowing. 


The following is the famous marsia of Hazrat Umme Kulthoom. It is famous 
for its pathos and power of rhetoric. When the looted caravan entered Madina and 
the dome of the mausoleum of the Holy Prophet was sighted, the progeny of the 
Prophet felt extremely restless. On that occasion, Umme Kulthoom recited her 
marsia. It is recorded on page 372 of the sixth volume of Nasikh-ul-Tawarikh. The 
following are a few couplets from the said marsia : 


CeoiSay Gor cells 
O Madina of our grand-father!, let us not be accepted, 
For we have come back, being aggrieved and afflicted. 


Cabs IQS Wns 
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And tell about us, the Holy Prophet, our grand-father, 
That we were shocked for the loss of our father. 


Foch le, oy 5 

LO 15S OSs SS Is 
Tell him that at Taf, our house-folks were slaughtered, 
Severed were their heads, our children too were massacred. 


Gi Crocs A> *n2} 5 
Ores RORaIe ie ‘we 3 


Convey to our eins tales. that we were peas) 
After that we were taken as prisoners, and were insulted. 


937s <2 
pecan reyes ut 515 Sihs5 5 
GA wthiwwre 
O Prophet ! the bodies of your kins, are naked lying, 
Looted are their raiments, in abject state they are lying. 


23.9 _* : 7 
EC eed FICS 
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Husain has been slain, by many a beast, 
And none cared for our relationship with you the least. 


Soles sy Ob eee oy shi 335 
aN? See ST (ge 


Should you see, how the prisoners were maltreated, 
On the bare backs of the camels, we were seated. 
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You were our greatest benefactor and saviour, 
But soon after you, the enemies made us victims of torture. 


Ber By 5b 5 ob Bh 
SES CI Ig eo, 


O Fatima ! should you see how your daughters were assailed, 


And were dragged from town to town unveiled. 
(escnt ay ou, Ess 
Cut 35 dla, Y tes 

When we parted thee, our house was full of men, 

Now that we have returned, lost are children and men. 
dbs Os OE EF; 
Ct SeSese 285 

Of Yasin and Ta’ha, we are the daughters, 

We are lamenting the death, of our father and brothers. 


AES Le Sra GS 
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We are verily the women, pious and purified, 
We are the blessed beings, exalted and sanctified. 
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After the martyrs of Karbala, this world is all vile, 
For this very world, we were made to drink venom and bile. 


After having reached Madina, Imam Zainul-A’bdin asked Bashir ibne Jazlam, 
the care-taker, to announce the arrival of progeny of the Holy Prophet in Madina. 
Bashir went straightway to the Mosque of the Holy pee and read aloud the 
following couplets : 


Wee (0 ales BAS doth 
»Y I» 


Vas CH 3 3s Cree) } os 


O People of Yathrab ! this is no place for habitation, 
Husain is slain, tearful are my eyes in lamentation. 


iw?) as 


E Sat GUS Ky Ay Aah 
SiO 8 ED GAL, GIDL, 


His body lay, smeared with his blood, at Karbala, 
And his head was held on a spear, alas! how cruel! ah! 


As the tragedy of Karbala had exercised a deep and lasting effect on the 
entire Muslim society, therefore, the majority of men felt their conscience pricked. 
Even the staunchest supporters of the Omayyads, irrespective of consequences, 
started opposing Yazid and his regime bitterly. 


These men mourned the martyrdom of Imam Husain and also composed 
marsias to pay him tributes. Yahya bin Hakam, brother of Marwa’n bin Hakam, 
recited his marsia nowhere else but at the very court of Yazid. Obaidullah bio 
Al-Hir Al Ja’fi read out his marsia at Kufa, in utter defiance of the orders of Ibne 
Ziad. This marsia is still preserved in the books of Magqa’til. Farzdaq, an 
emincot Arab poet, composed a highly elegiac marsia, commemorating the cruel 
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assassination of Muslim, thus paying rich tributes to the envoy of Husain. On the 
same theme, similar marsias were penned down by Abdullah bin Zubair Asadi. In 
the court of Ibne Ziad, Abdullah bin Afif Azwi, a famous poet of Kufa, recited 
his marsia in the most pathetic way. On the thoroughfares of Damascus, through 
which the procession of the captives was passing, Kha’lid bin Mada’n read out his 
most moving marsia. It most certainly evoked the feelings of the masses. Abu Zabeel 
bin Rabia, a reputed poet of that period, composed a number of the marsias which 
were extremely appealing. All these works are yet extant in the authentic books 
of Magat’ til. 


Soon after the epoch-making event of Karbala, an organization called Tawa- 
bin, was formed at Kufa so as to avenge Husain’s blood and put an end to the tyran- 
nical rule of the Omayyads. The main supporters of that organization were 
Sulema’n bin Khazai, Musayyab bin Najba, Abdullah bin Ma‘lik-e-Ashtar, Rifa 
bin Shaddad and Abdullah bin Fazal. Those men were educated too. In their 
compaign against the assassins of Husain and his companions, the leaders of that 
group used marsia as a powerful weapon for evoking public sentiments. However, 
rebellion against Yazid and his accomplices broke out in Iraq. Mukhta’r seized 
power and he punished most of the culprits who had involvement in the gory 
episode of Karbala. 


According to the versions of Ama’li Toosi and Shaikh Mufid, Aqba bin Omar 
Al Sabmi was the first marsia-poet of Imam Husain.’ Sulema’n bin Qatiba was 
also among the first marsia-poets of the Imam. Sulema’n is said to have reached 
Karbala on the third day of the martyrdom of Husain. Deeply wounded at heart, 
he composed a marsia. That is why Sulema’n is regarded as the first non-Hashmiite 
marsia-poet. The marsia of Abul Ramha Khazai which the poet recited in the 
presence of Hazrat Fatima, the dejected and forlorn daughter of Imam Husain, is 
known for its quality and is extant in the books of Magqa’til. 


The marsia poets who are said to have recited their marsias to the Imams, 
were Jafar bin Affa’n, Kamait Abu Ammara. Abdullah bin Gha’lib, Ibrahim bin 
Abbas and Daba’l Khazai. Daba’l often recited his marsias to Imam Raza. Among 
the marsia poets of the 3rd Century Hijra, Imam Sha’fai figured as the most promi- 
nent personality. He was a lover of progeny of the Holy Prophet and he composed 
a marsia which was most touching and appealing. The following are the couplets 


of his marsia : 


4. Nasikh-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. V1, page 505. 
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SOO Crs SH P US 
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The event which has saddened me most and denied me all sleep, 
It’s the tale of the most cruel suffering, for which I weep and weep. 
ES oils abs 
wre OGL Sealy 
The recrudescence of sorrow, has made my heart bleed, 
Sleepless are my eyes, and from this grief I am never freed. 


| tad ' < : e fe 
iS Sts Hein 65 


On the sufferings of the kins of Prophet, the world was shaken, 
And the rugged mountains, with pain were to melt and slacken. 


DL, erat | re Che od 
I oat ae 
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Who is there to convey my message to condescending self of Husain, 
Although this message is to displease many a man. 


4 - ~* 
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Husain who was faultlessly massacred, 
And into his blood, was his garment smeared. 
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. ; «2, 
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Strange it is that we, the Muslims, adulate the Messenger, 
And to his progeny, we tease and torture. 


¥. “ -— ee « % 4 
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If the love for the progeny of Prophet is a transgression, 
It’s a transgression which I can never shun. 


> Bots Grams Les > sb 

Peed Rey phen 5 
On the Dooms Day, the kins of Prophet shall intercede our salvation, 
For us, the Shafiites, ill-will with them is an act of transgression. 


By the end of the 3rd Century Hijra, the marsia was couched in a simple 
language. The Arabic poets primarily aimed at evoking the sentiments of the people. 


In the 4th Century Hijra, however, after the capture of power by the descen- 
dents of Boya, the observance of Muharram was formally made in Baghdad, the 
capital city of Iraq, and the first ten days of Muharram were observed with great 
solemnity and fervour. The technique of marsia underwent a change. There was a 
fusion of more of elegiac element in the marsia. Similarly, lengthy marsias were 
introduced. Abul Faras was the greatest marsia-poet of that century. He had a 
rich diction. He was gifted with such a power of cloquence that his listener’s 
minds were haunted even after a long recitation. Abul Faras opened new vistas in 
the field of marsia, but remarkable was his power of evoking the sad and elegiac 
feelings. Other noted marsia-poets of that century were Ali bin Isha’q Baghdadi, 
Ali bin Mohammad Mansoor, Talha bin Ubaidullah, Ali bin Abbas, Al Sha‘hidi, 
Ahmad bin Husain Al-Hamda’ni, Abul Hasan and Ali Qa’shi Al-Asfar. 
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The Arabic marsia-poets of the 5th Century Hijra who eatned high repute 
for their works were Syed Murtaza Iimu-l-Huda and Syed Razi, the reputed compi- 
ler of the famous book called Nahjul Bala’gha. Their marsias are still preserved 
in Na’sikbul Tawarikh. During that century, the simplicity of the old marsias was 
replaced by ornamentation and artificiality. The style was ornate, charged with 
metaphorical uses, pun and other figures of speech. Grandiloquence too was a 
genera) characteristic. This significant characteristic in the marsia of the Sth 
Century was the result of the cultural splendour manifested during the rule of the 
Abbasid dynasty. 


During the 6th Century Hijra, the Arabic marsia acquired a definite shape. 
That shape had a considerable bearing on the evolution and development of the 
Urdu marsia. Ever since the sixth century till this day, the Arabic marsia poets 
have contributed a lot to the treasure-house of marsia and each century has produced 
poets of high calibre and great genius. Syed Mehdi Tabatabai and Syed Haladi 
were great poets in the recent past. A noted Indian scholar of Arabic 
language, Mufti Mir Abbas Shostri, who was a contemporary of Mir Anis, 
composed Arabic marsias of high quality. His works are still extant and are 
known for their merit. 


With the passage of time, the Arabic marsia declined. There is no denying 
the fact that, with the exception of a few poets of great genius, marsia was not 
tackled by the majority of the Arab poets, some of whom felt even deeply aggrieved 
for the tragedy of Karbala. The palpable reason was in fact the fear of the 
Omayyad and the Abbasid rulers. But equally important was the changing taste 
of the Arab poets. 
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Chapter Ghree 


THE PERSIAN MARSIA 


Marsia had its beginning in Iran at a comparatively later stage. It origina- 
ted there at the time when Urdu was in its embroynic stage in the South India and 
that too through the undetermind shape of marsia. It's really unfortunate that, 
with the singular exception of Mohtashim, Iran could produce no first-rate marsia 
poct. During the reigns of the Safavis and the Qacha’ris who were great lovers 
of the Holy Prophet and his progeny, marsia appeared to make strides. But, besides 
the decline of poetry in general, the introduction of image (Shabih) obstructed its 
development. Therefore, it could not only identify itself as an independent form 
of literature, it even failed to produce good models of poetry. 


Marsia was hardly known in Iran before the descendants of Taimur came to 
power. In his eminent work called ‘Rauzat-wz-Shohda,’ Mulla Husain Waiz Ka’shfi 
quoted some couplets from the works of the old marsia poets. Those coupleis 
enable a reader to form an idea about the Persian marsia poetry of the early period. 
During the days of the Saljuqs, some pocts tried to revive marsia by aping 
Mohtashim Ka’shi, especially his technique and diction. But none could excel 
him. Unexcelled too remained the 12-line stanza of Mohtashim. 


The marsias of the Safavi period were marked by seriousness and coherence 
but, for the introduction of images, their standard could not be improved. The 
result was that the works of low quality were produced. Such works were naturally 
not appreciated and could find no place in the pages of literature. The maia 
marsia poets of this period were Maqbal, Zahoori, Mukhlis, Mahzoon, Nasim and 
Shafi but none of them was of any great literary merit. 
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During the rule of the Qacha’rs, whereas Qasida found a new impetus 
at the hands of Qa A’ni, a marvellously unique marsia was also composed 
by him. It consisted of 24 couplets and was written in question-answer form. The 
' initial couplet is as follows : 


, LaF Pri fz ns SOF 4 Zssb 


he SNe § LS 


What’s on the face ? blood, 
That’s seen, how ? 

All day and night, why ?, 
It’s because of sorrow, 


What sorrow ? 
The sorrow of the King of Karbala. 


’ Mirza Abul Hasan Yaghma Jandaqi, a marsia poet of Qacha’r period, intro- 
duced ‘marsia-e-Sina-Zani’. Its recitation was meant along with the beating of 


chests which is now called ‘ma'tam’. This type of the marsia became very populsr 
in the Iranian society. A specimen of Yaghma’s marsia is given as under : 


¢ 


rt, oy 01 JW ix LS 9) 
FU bay yt of oF Ae then Sees 


How did Fatima’s son redeem men by his noble sacrifice ? 
Alas ! look at the changed times, ye reflect not, O men ! 


The oppressed slain was all virtue, the slayer all vice, 
Alas ! look at the changed times, ye reflect not, O men ! 
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From among the Qacha’r rulers, Nasiruddin Qacha’r was a marsia poet. The 
following is one of his quatraias : 


sesh hd gale Meine ie A "4 
Me OF HFG he SF 


When the precious gem, fell on the ground, 
From sky to earth, there came a sound, 


Alas ! the tragic event of Karbala was, 
As if from the ring of the Prophet, the stone was unbound. 


Among the Persian maria poets, Mulla Mobtashim Ka’shi has yet remained 
unexcelled. He was in fact a great poet of panegyrics. Ka'shi therefore composed 
a beautiful Qasida in honour of Shah Tahm Asp, one of the Safavi rulers of Iran, 
and presented it to the king. Despite the poetic grace of the composition and a good 
deal of adoration of the king, Tahm Asp was not the least pleased with the 
adoration of Mohtashim He admonished the poet to devote his energy and talents 
to the praise of the Holy Prophet and his progeny. The king further said that it 
was there that exaggeration would find no place. Mohtashim was therefore 
constrained to adopt the form of marsia and soon his genius made a stamp 
there too. He became famous for his ‘‘seven-couplet.’” Many couplets of his 
marsias are highly effective and are known for their emotive value. A few 
of his couplets are being reproduced below : 


FIG» bufvedLe - 
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Broken was the arc, with the storm at Karbala, 
Blood-stained and reduced to dust, they were lying at Karbala. 


Ot pencil 
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In no age men prospered, without lamenting them, 
That flower which bloomed, in the orchard at Karbala. 


Ne Slr fT 


The Kufans themselves drank water, but deprived he was, 
What a wonderful hospitality, it was at Karbala ! 


The following are the couplets of Mohtashim’s another marsia. These 
couplets reflect the anguish of a wounded heart and also the deep pathos: 


D Aw oe 
es tS Gs uirir7¥ 
ee Ud 7 
Why did n’t the canopy fall, : 
And tumbled not the pillars all tall ? 


: “y. oe 
= uigpe fous 
eure pre dere 
When broken was, the arc of the Prophet’s progeny, in that mud, 
Why did n’t the world drown, in the ocean of blood ? 


whl ales Js” ¥ 
esi its She 
Why did n’t the mountains, at that time weep, 


So as to cause flood, and submerge the world, under the deep ? 


a 


aw fae 7 
431 MMe Ae GU 
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When the Prophet’s progeny, was dealt with tyranny, 
The earth quaked, and so did the canopy. 


In one of his marsias, Mohtashim laments the martyrdom of Imam Husain 
and his faithful companions in the following manner : 


eS LN ARF OL, 
Meat SAPP OSS ‘SIZ 
As his blood stained the ground, 
The earth made the empyrean resound. 


Sar UNS 

ms VI NW Sipe 
The house of Faith was, about to be eroded, 
Since the Divinity was, badly corroded. 


Ba Gre UE UTI 
dee si Micaela 


Afterwards, the storm proceeded to the mausoleum of Messenger, 
And, then from Madina, into the seventh orb it did enter. 


Av 7% pes eg 
bp hI TI a 


Uprooted were the tall trees, like the blades of grass, 
When the earthly storm, to heaven did toss. 


beige A Fs neath 
at Unt ste PUN 
Owing to pain, the blue garment, the sky did wear, 
As the heart-rending news reached Jesus, the canopy-seater. 


Zahoori gained his reputation as a marsia poet. His marsias are of great 
merit, but in excellence, the marsias of Mulla Mohtasbim Ka’shi are of much 
gteater value. Zahoori'sfame brought him to India where Ibrahim A’dil Shah, 
the ruler of Bijapur, accorded him a warm welcome and offered him a post at his 
court. The following are some of his couplets : 


Po —Klue Pik 
Let us smear our faces, with the blood of our hearts, 
With pain of sorrow, are roasted our hearts. 
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ELE Lie Fie 
rod wry IZ bloAZ 


Thousands of wounds exist, in the core of our eyes, 
Thousands of heart-burns, we should prize. 


iss TT Di 
-  & a ry 
(MTEL 
For lamentation, let’s seal our lips smiling, 
And moisten with saltish tears, our eyes reviling. 
Magbal, a prolific marsia composer, was a poet of considerable merits. 
His marsias are couched in simple and plain words and are known for their clarity 


and distinctness. He presented each and every event of Karbala in the most com- 
prehensive manner. The following are his couplets : 


PF hy trsiF 
er Wet 


As Muharram approached, there was lamentation all around, 
With shrill slogans, the world did resound. 


UW Site Tete ey 
* « gZ . 
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All over the seven worlds of sky, and world’s habitation, 
There was two-week chest-beat, and ten-day lamentation. 


The Persian marsia did not exercise any significant influence on the Urdu 


marsia because, in Iran, it developed mote or fess at the same time when it 
had its beginnings in the Daccan. Therefore, the Persian marsia poets could 
neither influence nor attract the Indian poets. On the other hand, there were 
very many poets in the Sub-continent who composed marsias and other forms of 
elegiac literature through the medium of Persian. The ‘Series of nohas’ of Mirza 
Ghalib are worth noting. The initial couplet of one of his nohas is given as under : 


a} lL ctitu uh 
Zee Sues. 
Uprooted is the Cypress, ever-green alas !, 
Drowned in his own blood, the Chief of martyrs has been alas ! 


There exists a famous qasida of Mirza Ghalib in which the poet paid his 
richest tributes to Imam Husain. The following are the extracts from the said 
qasida : 


Arm I NS At HY 


Easy to get is, the commodity of salvation, 
One who weeps today, shall be saved of future weeping. 


» : 4 
Lev fin” Fes ere j— 
What’s the reward of salvation, of blood-money’s compensation, 
Except lamenting and mourning, except crying and weeping ? 


Allama Iqbal, the poet-philosopher of East, though basically not a marsia 
poet, deserves a place in the context of the Persian marsia poetry. Through his 
weighty and effective poetry, Sir Mobammad Iqbal paid his best homage to Imam 
Husain in the most eloquent manner. To the poet, the Imam was an epitome of all 


‘Inspiration’ at against the quintescence of the best of ‘/ntellect’ which appeared but 
a poor thing. The following are his couplets : 


ed Nz nS 
i F 

a) 9 re II um IP g 
One who has bonded him with God, the Almighty, 
Free is he from every god in entirety. 

ed 7) Gs ee Fee 

eri Ley OL 
The believer is unto Inspiration,' and Inspiration unto the believer, 
It’s possible and impossible anon and ever. 

- oA — JE og 


Intellect is relentlessly cruel, ee more bratal, 
More sanctified. cleverer, bolder and more fatal. 


A - 
AG lsh 25 tw LY 
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Inspiration preys, but with the strength of arm, 
Intellect snares men, and has a deceitful form. 


1. ‘Inspiration’ is perhaps the oaly word which appears close to the sense as conveyed by the 
poet. ; 


re POS 
m/e, (Lo 
Intellect is the treasure of doubt and hesitation, 
From Inspiration spring, certainty and determination. 
Ooh Nicene sz pO 
Uv iJ I2-Lws —| Ph PF 


All around the world, Intellect is cheaply available, 
Rare is Inspiration, it’s a commodity unavailable. 


AS RU IY 
«oe 
API VIN IO 
Intellect, in its very foundation, is sound, 
Unhooded is Inspiration, it’s naked all round. 


K Unt ot J a S bY 
on ws ae Ls| at cont 
Intellect asserts, for its presentation, 
Inspiration believes, in test and examination. 
LI TL po 
HLF ia rrf fers Sa 
Intellect leads one, to be gay and happy, 
Inspiration goads a man, to be a being all free. 
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Seber (LT GY 
Sehr ULL _ iy 


In Inspiration, freedom feels comforted, 
Freedom is like that rider, by whom his camel gets direeted. 


22D, JO, 


Thou knowest not, how in each contest, 
Overpowered was Intellect, over-riding was Inspiration like tempest. 


Os ut Ui Lee LI UT 
Ors RAF he 
The son of Batool,’ the great leader of souls inspired, 
The cypress of the Prophet’s orchard, the unrestrained, the untired. 


f 
A Ip 5 eh EN ESI 
O God ! the B’ of ‘Bismillah’ was his father, 
And the son set an example of ‘Supreme Sacrifice” in a way nobler. 


2. Botoo! is the title of Hazrat Fatima Zahra. 


3. As ‘B’ is the second alphabet in the English language, similarly, in the Arabic language, 
the alphabet \— occupies its position. This line of the couplet is charged with a deop meaning. It 
contains one of the sayings of Hazrat Ali. Being the Heavenly book, the Holy Qura'n is doubtlesaly 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Sth Ut 
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That prince of the Prophet, was a blessing for the nation, 
The Messenger acted like a camels for him, in all jubilation. 


J e nem 4, 
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He lent dignity to Inspiration, with his blood, 
The beauty of this couplet springs, but with his blood. 


wv UU hevigies 
els LN yet 


Among all the believers, he is so uniquely distinct, 
As is verse ‘Qul’, in the Qura’n, very brief and succinct. 


(Continued from page 32) 


the source of all knowledge and wisdom. ButImam Ali was Qur'an-c-Na’tiq and, therefore, he 
asserted that the whole Qura’n was summed up io Bismillah and the whole of Bismilish was 
summed up in the dot of bm and that dot was Ali himself. 


4. Bismillah or ‘bei ism Allah’ means ‘in the name of God". 


5. When, under the divine injunction, Prophet Abraham sacrificed bis son, Ismail, the very 
act of Abrabam was £0 noble that God regarded it as «> @3 which means ‘the Supreme Sacri- 
fice.’ It is mentioned in the Holy Qura'n. Abraham, with all sincerity, sacrificed his son in. the 
way of God. But the Almighty saved Ismail and a ram was slaughtered in bis stead. What about 
the sacrifice of Husain which included not a single individual but scyenty two noble souls. Among 
the martyrs at Karbala were the brothers, sons, nephews and close friends of the Imam? Further, 
at the time of the sacrifice, Ismail was neither hungry nor thirsty. Husain and his associates were 


(Continued on pag ¢ 34) 
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Moses and Pharoah, Shabbir and Yazid, 
Are the two contrasting forces, in life underneath. 


HYG I oes 
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In the strength of Shabbir, the Right does survive, 
The wrong is in its throes, and shall never revive. 





(Continned from page 33) 


slaughtered in the state of extreme hunger and thirst and in the midst of most harrowing sufferings. 
Therefore, considering the nature and status of both the sacrifices, Iqbal has seid at another place : 


eye es wl a 
Berle Le Ee henty 


The tale of sacrifice is plain, colourful and glimmering, 
Hasain is its culmination, and Ismail just a beginning. 


6. Asthe narrative goes, it was the day of Eid. Muslims wore gathering at the mosque to 
offer the Eid prayers. The young ones were accompanying their elders too. Many of them were 
either on the backs of the camels or they were riding horses. Husain had none of them. But, as 
a boy, hardly six years of age, he insisted that he too would go to the mosque by riding an animal. 
So dearly did the Messenger of God love Husain that he presented himself for the ride. He put 
the-child on his back, gave his locks af hair into the hands of Husain and asked him to drive. 
On the way to the mosque, one of the companions of the Prophet met and having seen the Holy 
Prophet in this condition, he remarked : 


“How good is the carriage 2" 
The Prophet of Islam instantly rebutted : 
:“Say, how geod is the rider ?" 


PTY UK 
nS df Vil se 


When the Caliphate’, from the Qura’n dissociated, 
Venom-charged was freedom, life degenerated. 
oA . ~ ° 
CW ike UT a> 
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Then dawned, the Saviour of men, for their gain, 
As pregnant clouds, cause a heavy rain. 


ets 9 Aas ba 
wey 4 wb 443 dS 


He watered the land of Karbala, and was gone, 
He changed the desert into an orchard, and was gone. 


Tr ee 
fo viyr4tx 


He put an end to oppression, till eternity, 
An orchard he created, with his blood in solemnity. 


7. Allama Iqbal means to say that at the hand of Yazid, the institution of the Caliphate 
degenerated. It in fact departed from the teachings of the Qura'n. 
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~ For truth, blood-stained and dust-reduced he was, ah !, 
He is the very foundation? of ‘there is no god but Allah’, 


g y; as 
Had he craved for pelf and power, 
Never he would have travelled, with means so meagre. 


cr J 
AT (i “OhLixn ~* wal O32 
In the wilderness, countless were his slayers, 
But his supporters were equivalent to the digit of God’s’ letters. 


20 eA EA —— 


ov, Se FLL 


Of the secrets of Abraham and Ismail, a combination he was, 
In other words, its precise explanation he was. 


8. The founder of Islam was the Holy Prophet. But, by his blood, Husain rejuvenated Islam 
and saved it from the onslaught of the enemeical foices. That’s why Allama Iqbal has regarded 
Husain as the very foundation. The similar idea was expressed by Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti, a 
great saint of the Sub-continent. His quatrain is quoted elsewhere ia this book. 


9. Inthe Persian language, the letters comprising the word ‘Yazdan’ meaning God are, 
numerically speaking, equivalent to the number of 72. Husain had the same number of the suppor- 
ters at Karbala. 


7 v4 
WAVE SOF NC 
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Very like mountains, he was resolute in determination, 
Successful and satisfied, swift-moving and strong in resolution. 
User prot 8 
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He had his sword, but for the Divinity’s dignity, 
His object was but to protect the Book’ and its authority. 


et ot LL SILL 
PH ° o . 
cui peeps 
A Muslim worships none but God, the Almighty, 
To no Pharoah he submits, howsoever great and mighty. 


INN hot 
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With his own blood, he made these secrets open, 
To the slumbering nation, Husain verily did awaken. 


10. The ‘Book’ means the Holy Qura'n which is the fundamental source of all Islamic juris- 
prudence. 
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When he drew the sword of faith'’, from its scabbard, 
Blood gushed out from the veins, of the villain and wayward. 


C7, LON ¢ iy 
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Of the oneness of God, on the entire desert, he made inscription, 
In a single line he writ large, the title of our salvation. 


a pes See Phe ame | 
Ui Sore 


O wind ! O carrier of things, to far-flung places !, 
Take our tears to the sacred dust, where there are his traces. 





11. The first confession of faith in Islam is ‘Kalma’ or witness. The whole Kalma is: 
b (Ie BeZuw p40 LG he a ea 4 
AWS SEG larga al AI! asa 
‘I witness that there is no god but Allah, and Mohammed is His Prophet’. 


Allama Iqbal says that for the preservation of this Kalma, Husain waged a battle and sacri- 
ficed all that he possezsed. But he crushed the infidels for good. in the following couplet, the same 
theme continties. 
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Chapter Four 


THE URDU MARSIA 


Since marsia originated in Persia at about the same time it had its origin 
in the Deccan, therefore it is obvious that Urdu borrowed the concept of marsia from 
the Arabic. But in its form and content, the Urdu marsia is purely a product of the 
Sub-continent. Broadly speaking, the very concept of marsia existing in Urdu, is 
absolutely alien to the Arabic and the Persian marsias. The Arabic ma‘sia ‘has 
simplicity, purity of thought and effectiveness ; the Persian marsia Is singular in tts good 
sonic value. Further, both in the Arabic as well as the Persian marsias, the poet’s 
impressions appear to be based on ‘internalism’. But, contrary to it, the Urdu marsia- 
poet is more concerned with thought than with feeling. Therefore, the Urdu marsia 
appears to be based more on ‘externalism’. The Arabic marsia-poet, very like his 
counterpart in the Persian, himself weeps and laments while the audience is emotionally 
blank. On the other hand, the Urdu marsia-poet not only weeps himself but he makes 
others weep too. Thus, for the participation of his audience in his work, the Urdu 
marsia-poet needs meditative thought, rich power of observation, first-hand know- 
ledge of human psychology, evocative power, skill of creating seenic beauty and 
a complete mastery over artistic techniques. Truly speaking, the. Arabic and the 
Persian marsias as well as the English elegies are sheer photographs of the wounded 
hearts, but, the Urdu marsia is more an outcome of a happy blend of rich imagination 
and facile pen. 


The Urdu marsia had its beginning in the Deccan. From there, it was bor- 
rowed by the Northern regions of the Sub-continent. As special chapters are devoted 
to the marsias of the Deccan and the North in the following pages, therefore, a pas- 


sing reference appears to be sufficient at this place. The poineer of the modern 
Urdu marsia was Mir Zamir. Anis and Dabeer were the great giants at whose hands 
it attained perfection. Both of them were great and prolific poets and their mar- 
sias are far superior to the Arabic and the Persian marsias. Anis and Dabeer were, 
in fact, two great luminaries who have been inspiring men for ages and shall continue 
to do so till eternity. After them, other poets enriched it by their valuable contribu- 
tions. It is in this way that the Urdu marsia combined in itself the felicity 
and tilt of ‘ghazal’, the majesty and resonance of ‘qasida’, the grace and flow of 


‘mathnavi’. 


One more fundamental difference between the Urdu marsia and the marsias 
in other languages is that the Urdu marsia is more acoustic because it is primarily 
meant for recitation. The marsia-poets of other languages, on the other hand, 
create the same impression as when a reader reads aloud his poem from a note-book. 
Therefore, the Urdu marsia-poet has to employ such words which do have their effect 
on the mass psychology of a congregation. This is indeed the point where marsia 
touches oratory and the use of each word has its own significance. 


As regards its length, the Urdu marsia is different from the marsias in other 
languages. The Arabic and the Persian marsias are usually short and contain only a 
few couplets. Similar are the English dirges. As against them, the Urdu marsia ts 
fairly long. Ashort Urdu marsia has at least fifty sixtains or one hundred and 
fifty couplets. An average Urdu marsia has, roughly speaking, hundred sixtains or 
three hundred couplets, There are long marsias too which have even more than 
three hundred sixtains. Many of the marsias of Anis and Dabeer were pretty long 
and their recitation consumed not less than three hours, The length of the present- 
day marsias is certainly curtailed and long marsias are generally avoided so as to save 
time. This isa phenomenon which has influenced other forms of literature al] 


over the world. 


During the course of recitation, it becomes incumbent upon the marsia-poet 
to keep the interest of his listeners alive lest the people should get bored and they 
run away with a feeling of distaste. Hence, the poet tries his best to keep the inte- 
rest of his audience sustained. This is only possible when his work has its own 
merits. For making his marsia lively and interesting, the poet tries to shape it out 
into a well-integrated whole. Besides, he endeavours to make it ornamental and 
ebullient. So the poet employs profound thoughts, looks for novel ideas, sheds 
light from new angles on the ‘adoration’ part of the marsia and chisels beautifully 
the diction of his work. Further, the poet assesses if any part of his marsia is 
marred by fancy or his work has throughout been inspired by imagination. 


The marsia-poets in other languages give a vent to their elegiac feelings ana 
compose verses without caring the least for their listeners. But the Urdu marsia-poet 
can not afford to ignore his audience, nor the taste and requirements of his listeners. 
If there is such a poet who makes no allowance for these considerations, his poetic 
career cannot survive long. 


One of the greatest merits of the Urdu marsia is that, as a form of literature, 
it is primarily meant for the masses. It is never composed or recited for the limited 
elites. It is usually recited in congregation where the masses constitute the majo- 
rity. As marsia never arouses passions, nor does it ever touch base feelings, it is 
therefore a great restraining influence. Asa matter of fact, it purifies and ennobles 
the feelings, thus creating a powerful chastening and refining effect. Similarly, the 
subject-matter of marsia can neither be trite nor ridiculous because it is mostly 
derived from the Holy Quran, the traditions of the Holy Prophet, exegesis, religion, 
ethics and history. Through his hard labour, the poet harmonizes these diverse 
and difficult subjects into an integrated whole. The power of poetry indeed makes 
it interesting. 


Ceastituents of the Urdu marsia : 


In the beginning, the Urdu marsia had no definite form and all elegiac litera- 
ture, written on the tragedy of Karbala, was treated as marsia. However, since 
the time of Zamir, the word ‘maraia’ acquired not only a specific meaniog, but it 
assumed a definite shape too. Since then it came to be used for only that poem 
which had a considerable length, was composed in sixtains and it necessarily con- 
tained the the following parts or constituents : 


Matia: the first or premier sixtain, 

Chehra: face or introduction, 

Sara’pa: the hero’s personage, 

Rukhsat: farewell of the hero, 

A’mad: advent of the hero in the battlefield, 
Rajaz: recitation of war-poem, 

Jung: battle or battle-scene, 

Shahadat: martyrdom, 

Bain: lamentation. 


1. THE FIRST OR PREMIER SIXTAIN 


It is the initial or introductory sixtain which the marsia begins from. The 
first line of this sixtain usually serves as the title of the marsis. 
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The ptemier sixtain is indeed of paramount importance because it sets the 
tone of this marsia. Asa matter of fact, it is in the opening sixtain that the very 
spirit of the marsia is reflected. 


The marsia-poet generally takes a start cither from invocation to God or 
from the presentation of the scenic beauty or by expressing words of praise in 
honour of the hero of the marsia. 


2. FACE OR INTRODUCTION 


It is in this part that the poet builds the edifice of his marsia. Therefore, 
this part is of equally vital importance. As face is the identification of a person, 
similarly this part is revealing of the subject-matter of marsia. That is why, it is 
called ‘the face’ of the marsia. 


3. THE HERO’S PERSONAGE 


The presentation of the hero’s personage is rather the most difficult task. 
The poet is constrained to paint his hero as not only a being of exceptional physical 
charm but as a man of great virtues. Besides, his hero is essentially the super- 
man who is invincibly all-conquering and all-surmounting. And yet, at the same 
time, he is extremely compassionate, tender-hearted and forgiving. 


4. FAREWELL OF THE HERO 


The presentation of farewell scene, from the artistic point of view, is not only 
an arduous task but challenging too. This is probably the main sinew which gives life 
and vigour to the marsia. Therefore, the poet has to be highly circumspect in 
composing a well-developed farewell scene which does create an effective impression 
on the minds of readers or listeners. 


5. ADVENT OF THE HERO 


Each and every warrior of Husain’s army enters the battle-field with the utmost 
conviction of faith, courage and dignity. Whether he is young or old, each fighter 
of the Imam’s army feels scif-assured because he has the firm belief that he is 
fighting for a right cause and the reward of his martyrdom is Heaven. 


6. RECITATION OF WAR-POEM 


It was the old Arab custom that before fighting his adversary, each warrior 
used to first recount the achievements of his predecessors and then he recounted 
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his own deeds of bravery. He related it with a great enthusiasm and in the nic 
heroic terms. After the exchange of words either in prose or poetry, the warrio: 
were locked in a fight. 


Since the characters of marsia belonged to that period of Arabia when such 


a custom prevailed, therefore, recitation of war-poem came to be regarded as one 
of the essential constituents. 


7. BATTLE OR BATTLE-SCENE 


It is also considered as one of the requisite parts but there were some pocts 
who did not regard it as an essential constituent. Therefore, they evaded it. 


In the carly marsias of the Deccan, there yet exist some battle-scenes which 
are highly effective and serve as great models. 


Mir Anis and Mirza Dabeer also painted memorable scenes of battle. 
They composed sixtain after sixtain on ‘sword’. The sword in fact represents its 
swordsman. Almost all the heroes of Karbala were skilled swordsmen. 


Whether it be the presentation of a battle-scene or the praise of the sword, 
especially the Dhulfiqa’r which was a divine gift to Hazrat Ali and was Possessed by 
Imam Husain in the battle at Karbala, the fact remains that each of them poses a 
great challenge to the rich and fertile imagination of every poet. 


The presence of the battle-scene in every marsia led some of the critics 
to believe that it is an epic. But they were mistaken because a battle-seene is not 
a whole marsia but simply a part of it. 


8. MARTYRDOM 


Allama Iqbal, the poet-philosopher of East, has expressed the objective of 
martyrdom through the following line in one of his couplets : 


Sty bre ole 
Martyrdom is the heart’s desire of a faithful. 


Imam Husain was fully conscious of the fact that bis refusal for the allegiance 
to Yazid would result in his martyrdom. But Husain loved Islam in such a degree 
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that he cared the least for the consequences. Similarly, the companions of Husain 
had no longing for worldly attachments. 


Therefore, martyrdom is reckoned as one of the essential constituents of 
marsia. It is in this way that each marsia contains a thorough description of at 
least one of the martyrs of Karbala who, with their blood, created a new history 
of valour and faithfulness. Each hero fought against the forces of evil with the 
best of his prowess and sacrificed his life for the greater glory of Islam. 


9. LAMENTATION 


‘Lamentation’ is primarily and essentially the very soul of marsia. In its 
very objective, marsia is but an expression of sorrow for the bereavement of a 
close relative or a dear friend. 


In the Arabic and the Persian marsias, it is the poet who bewails and the 
audience remains largely mute. But in the Urdu marsia, the audience is an active 
participant with the poet in lamentation. 


‘Lamentation’ was the main objective of the marsia of the Deccan where it had 
originated in the Sub-continent. But, with the passage of time, other constituents 
too found their place and ‘/amentation’ was retained as one of the main and final 
constituents. 


The range of ‘lamentation’ is not confined to the pathetic description of the 
martyrdom of the heroes of Karbala, but in its purview are included the post- 
Karbala events such as the excesses of the enemy soldiers with the women-folks and 
children of Imam Husain soon after his martyrdom, the loot of the tents of the 
Imam, the torture of his kith and kin, the captivity of his house-folks, the mis- 
behaviour and harsh treatment of Shimr and other brutes of the Yazidi army with 
the son and daughter of Husain, the death of Sakina in the dungeon of Damascus, 
the release of the surviving souls from the imprisonment, the departure of the 
house-folks of Husain to Madina, the arrival of the progeny of the Prophet at 
Madina and the visit of Zainab to the mausoleum of her grand-father. Those events 
too were of momentous nature and each of them entailed sufferings, of the greatest 
magnitude, providing sufficient material for lemeatation. 


ALLEGATIONS AGAINST THE URDU MARSIA 


There are some critics who unfortunately believe that marsia is nothing 
but tragedy. There is another group of critics which is equally misguided in 
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treating marsia as an epic. The fact is that marsia has both the elements within it 
and yet it is neither purely tragedy nor epic. It isa glaring fact that in its very 
theme, marsia is absolutely tragic. Similarly, there is a constant struggle between 
the ‘good’ and the ‘evil’ in the marsia too, in which the ‘good’ ultimately triumphs 
over. Further, there is a battle-scene in every marsia which gives a further support 
to the advocates who regard it an epic. But, despite the struggle between the 
‘good’ and the ‘evil’ and despite the battle-scene which is one of the essential 
constituents of marsia, the truth is that it is not epic. However, it can be said that 
marsia is far more tragic than a tragedy aad far more epical than an epic. 
The tragic and epical elements in marsia may justifiably be regarded as its two 
characteristics, but not the whole of massia. 


Therefore, the claim of such critics appears to be entirely baseless. As the 
refutation is made under separate headings, therefore it is being stated accordingly : 


MARSIA VERSUS TRAGEDY 


Some Urdu critics, under the spell of the Western literature, have regarded 
marsia as tragedy. The dramatic style of marsia, especially where the characters 
indulge in conversation, confirms the opinion of these critics that in marsia, 
very like a tragic play, an event is stated. Further, in marsia too, dialogues are there 
which give a semblance of the tragic drama. In a similar way, the dramatic technique 
of ‘flash-back’ is also employed. There is one more affinity between the two: 
the three unities which act as one of the essential requirements for a play, are very 
well present in the marsia too. But notwithstanding these similarities, marsia can- 
not be regarded as drama. In the first place, as Aristople defined, in tragedy the 
fall of the hero takes place owing to the inherent flaw in his character. Judging 
marsia by the yardstick of the Aristotilian definition, it will not prove only entithe- 
tical but highly sacriligious as well. Secondly, the elements of ‘expectation’ and 
‘snspense’ which are as necessary for tragedy as fuel for a machine, are absolutely 
absent in marsia. Thirdly, certain situations are expressed through gestures and 
gesticulations in tragedy, but in marsia everything is penned down. There is no denying 
the fact that Mir Anis somentimes used gestures during the recitation of his 
marsias and he made the most effective use of gesticulation as well. 


In addition to the use of gestures, Anis made the most use of the rise and 
fall of his voice. But as he was a great poet ; similarly, as a reciter of marsia, he 
was equally superb. However, in general, gesture and gesticulation which is a 
vital technique for the dramatic performance, occupies no considerable place in 
marsia. Fourthly, drama is fundamentally based on action, whereas there is a total 
lack of action in marsia. Lastly, in drama, the complex psychology of different charac- 


ters is unfolded in relation to its events ; marsia has id such concern with the -portrayal 
of characters and their psychology. 


Therefore, in the light of the reasons as stated above, it can be said that 
marsia is neither tragedy nor any other kind of drama. For the sake of effect, 
certain marsia poets have, beyond doubt, adopted a way of expression similar to 
the dramatic style. The similarity in style has probably led the critics to miscon- 
ceive the idea that marsia is tragedy. The fact is that marsta is much loftier, grander 
and nobler than tragedy. 


MARBSIA VERSUS EPIC 


Another group of the critics claiming marsia to be an epic, is equally miscon- 
ceived. The assessment of this group of critics is not just and fair too. Just as :the 
tragic events are an integral part of marsia, similarly, the struggle between the good 
and the evil, working as a nucleus for an epic, does exist in it. The epic is defined as: 


*¢, ..se0s-eee8 Long narrative poem, on a grand scale, about the deeds of 
warriors and heroes. It is a polygonal, ‘heroic’ story incorporating 
myth, legend, folk-tale and history. Epics are often of national signi-': 
ficance in the sense that they embody the history and aspirations of a 
nation in a lofty or grandiose manner”’.! 


Marsia, on the other hand, is neither a myth, nor a legend, nor a folk-tale. 
It depicts an event of momentous nature which has had its place in the pages of 
history. Its basic theme is to bring to the limelight the martyrdom of Husain and 
his faithful companions which, beyond any shadow of doubt, was one of the 
greatest epochs in human history. It focuses as well the ideals which Husain lived 
upto, and for the survival of which, he made such a supreme sacrifice. Marsia 
thus transcends the barriers of time and space and so long as those ideals are 
aspired for, it will continue to radiate the message of Husain, inspiring men of all 
regions and climes. 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica defines an epic as : 


ae data an ambiguous term’’ which ‘‘is used most often to designate a 
long narrative poem recounting heroic deeds, though it has also been 
loosely used to describe novels, such as Tolstoy’s War and Peace and 
motion pictures such as Einstien’s [van, the Terrible. In literary 
usage, the term encompasses both oral and written compositions. 





1. Dictionary of Literary Terms, Cuddon J.A., page 225, Boubleday & Co., New York, 1976. 


The prime examples of the orai epics are Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 
Outstanding examples of the written epic include Virgil’s Aeneid and 
Lucan’s Pharsalia in Latin ; Chanson de Roland in medieval French ; 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and Tasso’s Geru-salnme liberate in Italian ; 
poems (or canter) de mio Cid in Spanish ; and Milton's Paradise Lost 
and Spencer's Facric Queene in English. There are also seriocomic 
epics, such as the Morgante of a 1 S5th-century Italian poet, Puici, and 
the pseudo-Homeric Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Another distinct 
group is made up of the so-called beast epics—narrative pocms written 
in Latin in the Middle Ages and dealing with the struggle between 
a cunning fox and a cruel and stupid wolf. Underlying all of the 
written forms is same trace of an oral character, partly because of the 
monumental persuasivencss of Homer’s example but more largely 
because the epic was, in fact, born of an oral tradition........ 2 


It further elucidatcs : 


‘*An epic may deal with such various subjects as myths, heroic legends, 
histories, edifying religious tales, animal stories or philosophical or 
moral theories. Epic poetry bas been used by peoples all over the 
world and in different ages to transmit their traditions from one gene- 
ration to another, without the aid of writing. These traditions fre- 
quently consist of legendary narratives about the glorious deeds of 
their national heroes. Thus scholars have often identified ‘‘epic’’ 
with a certain kind of heroic oral poetry, which comes into exsistence 
in so-called heroic ages. Such ages have been experienced by many 
nations, usually at a stage of development in which they have had to 
struggle for a national identity. This effort, combined with such 
other conditions as an adequate material culture and a sufficiently 
productive economy, tend to produce a society dominated by a power- 
ful and war-like nobility, constantly occupied with martial activities, 
whose individual members seek above all ever-lasting fame for them- 
selves and for their lincages.’’> 


This definition of the epic too falls short of the objective and the spirit which 
lies inherent in the marsia. The Encyclopacdia Americana, has defined an epic as: 


2. The New Encyclopacdia Britannica. Helen Hemingway Benton (publisher), Voi. 6, page. 
906, The University of Chicago, U.S.A., 1974. 


3. Did. 
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‘ta Jong narrative poem, elevated in style and iarge in scope and effect 
which is concerned with the great deeds of great men.’’4 


This definition, however, to some extent, corresponds with the objective of 
marsia. Marsia is primarily concerned with unfolding the ‘‘great deeds” of Imam 
Husain and his companions who were virtually and essentially ‘‘great men’’ not 
only of their time but for of all times to come. The main objective of a marsia- 
poet is the dissemination of that gospel which Husain wished to convey on the 10th 
of Moharram at Karbala while he was fighting with the evil amidst the heaviest odds 
and was sacrificing everything in the way of God. Husain, as a matter of fact, belongs 
to no particular sect, not even to a particular religious denomination. The intrepid 
spirit of Husain imparts a lesson never to surrepder to the wrong and continue 
waging a battle, irrespective of consequences and the degree of damages. That is 
why Josh Malihabadi, a great revolutionary Urdu poet of the modern times, felt 
impelled to say : 


a ew Tet Sy 
Yer, fesi'25 7 


Let man awake, each human race shall respond, 
Husain is our own, Husain is humanity’s bond. 


An epic, as the definition goes, is ‘‘a long narrative poem"’. Marsia is much 
more than that. The basic theme of marsia, no doubt, is the focusing of the martyr- 
dom of the grandson of the Holy Prophet but it derives its material from the 
rich knowledge and variegated subjects such as religion, metaphysics, ethics, history 
and sociology etc. 


Regarding the kinds of epic, the Dictionary of Literary Terms states : 


‘*Basically, there are two kinds of epic: (a) Primary, also known as 
oral or primitive ; (6) secondary, also known as literary. The first 
belongs to the oral tradition (q. v.) and is thus composed orally and 
recited ; only much later, in some cases, it is written down. The se- 
cond is written down, at the start.’’5 


4. The Encyclopaedia Americana, Vol. 10, page 500, International Edition, 1976. 
5. Dictionary of Literary Terms, Cudden J.A., page 225, Doubledy & Co., New York, 1976. 


Marsia, ever since the time it acquired a devoloped form, is usually writtea 
down and is recited or read aloud. The loud reading is called tah-tul-lafz in Urdu. 
Among the marsia-poets of Urdu, the tah-tul-lafz form is most common. Onze of the 
basic causes of the adoption of this form is that recitation of a lengthy marsia is 
certainly a difficult, if not an impossible, task. 


Last but not the least, is the difference of meters between marsia and 
epic. To quote Princeton Encyclopacdia of Poetry & Poetics : 


“‘Finally, epic, unlike tragedy, uses throughout a single meter (dactylic 
hexameter), which is suited to the narrative for its dignity and to figu- 
rative language for its flexibility. Aristotle’s remarks on epic show no 
recognition of it, in contrast with tragedy at being peculiarly interpre- 
tative of life, nor does he conceive it to be the vehicle of propaganda 
for genera] ideas.’’6 


Wheras epic uses througout a single meter called dactylic hexameter which 
is suited to the narration of episodes, marsia in Urdu is written down in four recog- 
nised meters of the Urdu poetry. These meters are: hajaz, ramal, madhareh and 
mahabbath. Further, marsia is not confined to sheer narrative. As it enjoys an un- 
limited range, similarly the subjects from which marsia derives its material, lend it 
profundity and dignity. 


The scenes of battle between the ‘good’ and the ‘evil’ in the Urdu marsia have 
misled some critics to regard it as an epic. It is admitted that the presentation of a 
battle-scene in marsia is one of the essential constituents. But the fact remains that 
this compulsion was never made under the light of the rules of the epic. Since the 
Western literature hardly exercised any influence on the people of the Sub-continent 
before the advent of the British in India, therefore, Mir Zamir, who was the pioneer 
of the modern Urdu marsia, knew nothing about the epic. Similarly, Anis and 
Dabeer had no knowledge of epics like Iliad, Odyssey, Faerie Queene and Paradise 
Lost. It is equally doubtful if these poets had ever read Indian epics called Ramayan 
and Mahba-Bharat. What they are expected to have gone through utmost, is 
Firdausi’s ‘Shab-naama’ which alone could not serve as a model. 


Therefore, marsia is neither tragedy nor epic. To sum up, it is a well- 
demarcated and independent form of poetry which developed and flourished with 
the passage of time. The Arabic marsia indeed served as a model. Its majesty 





6. Princeton Encyclopaedia of Poetry & Poetics, Alex Preminger Frank Warnka and 
Hardison, page 243, Princeton University Press, U.§.A., 1974. 


is the result of the untiring efforts as well as genius of the Lirdu pects. ft is 
therefore much loftier, nobler and grander than either tragedy or epic. Marsia is, 
no doubt, religious in theme but it has much to impart to the secular mind. Just 
as a marsia has lyrical, idyllic or pastoral touches at places, similarly it has tragic 
gtandeur and epical sublimity. 


Chapter Five 


MARSIA IN THE DECCAN 


It is a well acknowledged fact that the Urdu poetry was born on the 
bed of marsia. The Urdu poetry, as a form of literature, was the first to come 
into existence and it drew its sustenance from the marsia. Therefore, the beginning 
of the Urdu poetry in the Southern India! was the beginniag of marsia-writing. 


After the restoration of Humayun tothe throne, the Persian poets started 
visiting India. They were treated with so much love and respect that many of them 
settled down there on a permanent basis. Besides, with the rule of the Moghuls, 
Persian became the official language of the country. Hence, as the Persian flourish- 
ed in India, so did the taste for marsia. 


The rulers of Bijapur and Golkunda in the Deccan were great lovers of art 
and literature. Sultan A’dil Shah was a great patron of men of letters and so 
was Sultan Mohammad Quli Qutub Shah Daccani who was himself a poet. It 
is a proven fact that Quli Qutub Shah was the first Urdu poet. He was a 
contemporary of Akbar and of Shah Abbas Safavi of Iran. He had such a fondness 
for marsia and so much zeal for the celebration of Moharram that he spent about 
eighty five thousand rupees each year for holding congregations during the first 
ten days. 


On account of the royal patronage, the Urdu poets, many of whom were 


1. Deccan is the word which is subsequently used. 
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marsia-poets, devoted whole-heartedly to the task of composing poetry in general, 
and marsia in particular. That is why, even after a lapse of about 400 years, the 
Deccan marsia still constitutes as an integral and vital part of the whole Urdu 


marsia. - 
Today, there exists a clear-cut and distinct classification of the literature 


that has been produced in our language on the theme of Karbala. Therefore, we 
have soz, sala’m, noha, matam and marsia. But at its very carly stage, especially 
in the Deccan, each type of elegiac literature was called marsia. 


The language used in the marsia of the Deccan was considerably different 
from the present Urdu. But in emotion and effect, those marsias were far superior 
to the present ones. However, the clumsiness of language was compensated by the 
effectiveness and emotionalism of the marsias. 


Broadly speaking, the marsia poets of the Deccan, judging by the standards 
their times, were the poets of great calibre and none of them was a versifier or a 
poet of inferior talents. Atthe same time, it cairbe said that only such poets 
devoted themselves to marsia who were gifted with extraordinary talents. 


The Deccan marsia-poets made good and novel experience even in the style 
and the technique of marsia. They introduced dialogues, battle-scenes and pitches of 
emotion. In order to intensify the feeling of sorrow, indigenous customs were 
allowed to find their way in the marsia. It looks extremely doubtful, but there are 
critics who claim that Matin Burhanpurl was the poet who went to the extent of using 
sixtains. It was a new and difficult exercise but it worked as an edifice for the 
modern marsia. However, all these experiments, though on a limited scale, con- 
tributed a lot to the development of the marsia, especially in the North. - The 
marsia-poets of the Deccan did, in fact, discover such elements which had a great 
bearing on human psychology and which could ensure its success as a powerful form 
of literature. Their experiment was inherited by the marsia-poets of the North, 
especially by the master-minds of Lucknow, who raised it to the heights of perfec- 
tion and pinnacles of glory. 


Noteworthy were the two experiments of the marsia-poets of the Deccan 
from which the poets of the North derived optimum advantage : 


(a) The Deccan poets had realised that marsia, composed on the pattern of 
‘ma’tam and ‘sala’m’, did not much impress the audience. Therefore, 
they started experimenting with quatrain, fiftain and sixtain. After much 
experiment, quatrain was however found the most suitable unit for 
marsia. The quatrain was later on developed into sixtain in which the 
first four lines, as that of a quatrain, rhymed with each other; but the 
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(6) 


fifth and sixth lines, in stead of rhyming with the lines of the quatrain, 
formed their own couplet and thus constituted as the thirdcouplet of the 
stxtain. That is why, in the terminology of marsia, a guatrain {s called 
*Qatea’ and the third couplet is called ‘Bai-at’. The first important 
element which the North borrowed from the Deccan, was the quatrain. 
It was afterwards substituted by sixtain. 


Another element which the North borrowed from the Deccan was the 
fusion of the local customs and traditions. The use of indigenous 
colouring, as it may be called, appealed to a very great extent to the 
psychology of people. Thus, it ensured the success of marsia. The 
poets of the North further developed these elements. At last, marsia 

reached its culmination at the hands of Anis and Dabeer. 


The reputed marsia-pocts of Deccan were Sultan Mohammad Quill, Qutub 


Shah, Abdullah Qutub Shah, Wajht, Ghawwasi, Ahmed, Ka'zim, Mirza, Noori, 

_ Ha’shmi, Latif, Afzal, Sha’hi, Ashraf, Ha'shim, Qa’dir, Razi, Ghula’mi, Raza, 
Syed, Imami, Nazar, Qa’im, Zauqi, Sharaf, Nadeem, Akbari, Ba'gar, Bei Khabar, 
Hamidi, Suroor, Shabbir, Sewa Daccani and a few others. It is really astonishing 
that the Deccan produced such a crowded galaxy of the poets, especially the 
marsia-poets, within such a short span of time. 


In the works of Sultan Mohammad Quli Qutub Shah Deccani, many of such 


couplets are extant which are treated as marsia. In the considered Opinion of the 
researchers of the modern times, Qutub Shah was the first who composed marsias 
in the Urdu of Deccan. The following couplets are revealing : 


Es EW ites pean Sy vvits» 
Cues eS Sei furF 


Pained were the two worlds, all the beings felt aggrieved, 
By burning the wood of thickets, they lamented the bereaved. 


ZW Gur Iv Ue OUT 
EZ WON Sept Writs 


The sun was all eclipsed, the sky darkened, 
With sorrow and suffering, the moon was blackened. 


$3 


SM eit RSA LW 
pie yy mee Mite SE tur 
The flowers faded, afflicted with pain was nightingale, 
The cuckoo lost her melodies, she wandered sad in the jungle. 
Ul yZd LU units | 
Zvrener Gnu? bey» 
Look ye men ! even the birds don’t peck at food, 
Sorrow-stricken is world, it has a tragic mood, 
Sit ehh pie bet 
LEVEN Pir pfL 
Poisoned was a son, the other was killed with a dagger, 
Alas ! the infidels oppressed, in the most cruel manner. 


Ftp KLdrefs 
HEY MLA PG WE 


Qutub reveals his heart, of the Five he seeks help eagerly, 
May God keep him safe and sound, and accursed be his enemy. 


The other poets of repute were Ha’shim and Ka’zim. Their works are pro- 
probably preserved in two volumes in the library of the University of Edinburg. 
Both the volumes contain 734 pages. The Urdu poems extant in these volumes 
are said to be even before the works of Wali and Ha’tim. Ha’shim Nooruddin 
lived at Burhanpur during the reign of Jahangir and on page 35 of the said volumes, 
he jotted down in red ink the year 1046 H./1636 A.D. in connection with a miracle 
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which the poet had perceived. Therefore, in the light of the said year, it is consi- 
dered that Ha’shim was devoted to the composition of poetry, including marsia- 
poetry. The following ere a few of his couplets : 

brs. Ne rgS 

iF Dior The Ow 
None of the infidels was free from felony, 
Justified was each sort of tyranny. 


ye isinglL 


When wounded was, the Prophet’s son, 
From the canopy, came down the sun. 


IAS Woes 
Te eae 


The deceitful killed Hasan, with the poison, 
Greenish was his lovely body, with the effect of poison. 


PONE WL 
in? LIL 7, Un. sat 


At karbala, Husain bin Ali was eager, 
Bat for only a glass of water. 


a ome EG) Zl 
VP ee Fer 
Therefore, for the progeny of Prophet, the lamentation, 
Has been exsting during these days, in continuation. 
In the other volume of the same book, the poems of Ka’zim are written in 


an elegant handwriting. Except his name which was his pseudonym, there exist 
no particulars abouthim. The following are a few of his couplets : 


Lh Los pie 
Iau Us (ep Buys wl iy 


O sordid men ! lowering of the coronet of Divinity, was not good, 
And torturing the darling of the Prophet with brutality, was not good. 


Ubi Kerr ip (lites 
Uw rte Cotous 
And depriving the leader of bread and water, in the wild desert, 
And chastising his innocent children without pity, was not good. 
(Meglio Zl wor 
MW EEL ee 2 


Whom the Holy Prophet ever placed upon his shoulders, 
Held was his head on a spear, such a cruelty was not good. 


ABIL ay Un pes 
ly She PurzieTLKe 


Alas ! the infant Asghar, into the lap of Husain, the King, 

His thirst was quenched with an arrow, this bestiality was not good. 
Most of the rulers of Golkunda were poets and the marsia-pocts too. 

They were prolific writers of poetry. They composed poems in the language of the 


Deccan intermixed and punctuated with Persian. It may very well be called the 
Urdu of Deccan. 


Sewa Deccani was one of the reputed poete of that time. He translated the 
book ‘Raoz-at-uz-Shohda’ into the language of the Deccan in the year 1092 Hijra. 
Afterwards, he arranged that book according to the prevalent Urdu of bis times. 
Sewa Deccani wrote a book in 1076 Hijra in praise of Ali A’dil Shah, the ruler of 


the Deccan which he named ‘A/i Na’ma’. The following couplets are extracted 
from that book : 


ro WMA ee 
Sep 6 Litessl bs 


The King of the forest, limitless and broad, 
Ali is the Saint, and the Lion of God. 


(AL tte tfNF 
ee ee nae 


Thou art the canopy, where all the zodiacs brace, 
Those Twelve Imams, upon them be God’s grace. 


$7 


Chapter Six 


MARSIA IN THE NORTH: DELHI 


(1) 


Before the conquest of Sind under the command of Mohammad bin Qa’sim, 


the Syeds, very like other Muslims, had made their way to the Sub-continent. In 
those days, Sind was not confined to its present geographical limits but its area 
was far extended. It included Multan which was its principal city and its boundary 
retained a large territory. A Short History of Hind - Pakistan describes it as 
follows : 
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‘*Some writers have minimised the importance of the Arab conquest of 
Sind. This view is incorrect and uncritical. The exact extent of Arab con- 
quest is difficult to determine; it seems certain that the Arab arms were 
carried far beyond the borders of the present province of Sind. Some 
scholars are inclined to believe that the Arab armies subsequently penetrated 
as far as Malwa and Gujrat. Moreover, in the domain of culture and 
civilization, this contact with Islam had a far-reaching effect on our history. 
The Muslims had already achieved a prominent place among the peoples of 
the world and their coming provided the people of the Sub-continent with 
immense opportunities for commercial and cultural progress. 


‘‘The people of Sind, like so many other nations before them, willingly 
accepted the faith of Islam, and in the course of time it became one of the 
pre-dominently Muslim areas of the Sub-continent. Multan gradually rose 


to the position of an international city, and was for many centuries the 
biggest centre of cultural and commercial activities in this part of the world. 
Thus it was in Sind that the foundations of Muslim rule and administration 
in Hind - Pakistan were laid, and it was from here that the influence of 
Islam spread into other parts of the Sub-continent. The Arabs had by now 
assimilated and developed the cultures of such ancient peoples as the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Mesopotamians and Persians. This noble heritage was 
now brought into contact with Hindu civilization and culture. With their 
enthusiasm for knowledge, the Arabs studied the Hindu Sciences and adapted 
some of them for their own use. They took for instance the Hindu System 
of notation and passed it on to the world in the form in which it is known 
today as Arabic numerals.’"! , | 


The learned authors of the book entitled ‘An Advanced History of India’ 
have stated the event in the following words : 


“The Arab conquest of Sind did not immediately produce any far- 
reaching political effect, and it has been described by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
as ‘‘an episode in the history of India and of Islam, a triumph without 
results’’. But it is significant from the cultural point of view. Besides 
hel ping the exchange of ideas, it facilitated the dissemination of the seeds of 
Indian culture in foreign lands. The Arabs acquired from the Hindus some 
new knowledge in Indian Religion, Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Folklore, and carried it nat only to their own land but also 
to Europe. We know definitely from Mas‘dd! and Ibn Hauqal that Arab 
settlers lived side by side with their Hindu fellow-citizens for many years on 
terms of amity and peace, and Amir Kbusrav mentions that the Arab astro- 
nomer Abd Ma’shar came to Benaras and studied astronomy there for ten 
years.””2 


Thus, very like their other brethern in faith, the Syeds too, advanced 
towards the northern part of the Sub-continent. Prominent among the immigrant 
descendants of Imam Hasan were Abdullah Al Ashtar bin Mohammad Nafs Zakia 
and Qa’sim bin Ibra’him who had settled permanently in Sind and were buried in 





1. A Sbort History of Hind-Pakistan, Pakistan Historical society, pages 101-102, 
Karachi, 1955. 


2. An advanced History of India: Majusdar, Raichaudhri, and Datta, page 275, 
Macmilan & Ltd., London, 1961. 
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that land after their death. Ja'far bin Mohammad, one of the descendants of 
Umar-al-Atra’f who was one of the sons of Imam Ali, was the Governor of Multan. 


One of the wives of Imam Zain-ul-A’bidin belonged to Sind. She was the same 
lady who had given birth to the boy called ‘Zaid’. Hazrat Zaid is known today by 
the name of ‘Zaid Shaheed’. It is from him that the Zaidis trace their origin. 


As the mother of Hazrat Zaid hailed from Sind, therefore, a large number of 
soldiers in his army, were Sindhis. The Sindhi soldiers supported him whole- 
heartedly and fought bravely for him. Further, while fighting, they lost their 
lives with their leader. From among his disciples, Imam Ja'far-e-Sa’diq had 
numerous Sindhis as his disciples. Noteworthy among them were Farah Sindhi, 
Kha’lid Sindhi, Bazaz Sindhi and Ama’n Sindhi. Those men, impelled by the 
urge for knowledge, undertook a long and arduous journey to Madina to join the 
Academy which the Imam had founded and which contained several thousand 
disciples. 


Some Syed families, as the records purport, had come to India along with 
Sultan Mahmood of Ghazna and they settled down at different places, but mostly 
in the northern part of India. Many Saints and Sufis who had made their way to 
India on a permanent footing, included Syeds as well. The famous Syed Saints 
were Da’taganj Bakhsh, Syed Ali Hijwairi, Sulta’n-ul-Hind Khwaja Gharib Nawaz 
Syed Moinuddin Chisti Ajmeri, Mahboob-e-Subha’ni Syed Niza’muddin Auliya, 
Sulta’n-e-Deccan Syed Mohammad Gesu Dara’z, Hazrat Syed Sala’r Masood 
Gha’zi, Hazrat Syed Shah A’lam and afew others who had the utmost deference 
for and devotion to Imam Husain. They naturally felt concerned with the joy and 
sorrow of the grand-son of the Holy Prophet. The following quatrain of Khwaja 
Moinuddin Chisti is not only his most glowing tribute to the ‘Chief of the martyrs’ 
but it equally acts as a homage of all other saints: 


4 ° 4, e 
On atolish one olé 
J 
Wels ' Few 
Ata I ‘srs wy 


SF NWI ZS 


It’s Husain the Prince, it’s Husain the king, 
He is Faith, and Faith’s Defender most daring, 
He preferred death to Yazid’s allegiance, 

With his blood, Islam has verily been living. 


After the establishment of the Moghul Empire in India, Shiism became more 
distinctly perceptible. Babar, the founder of the Empire, wanted to be hand-in- 
glove with the Safavi rulers of Iran for certain political reasons. As the Uzbeks of 
of the Central India had coldly treated Ba'’bar, considcring him as a menace, 
therefore the only course left open to him was to look towards the Persians. There 
is a saying that love begets love. Shah Isma’il Safavi, the then Persian ruler, 
reciprocated the gesture of love of the Moghul Emperor. This gesture of love 
soon blossomed into friendship which went a long way in forging a unity between 
the Safavis of Persia and the Moghuls of India. 


Ba’bar was fully conscious of the fact that the Ottoman Turks were the allies 
of the Uzbeks. Therefore, he wished to see astable Shia nation established bet- 
ween India and Turkey so that the Turks were to remainever engaged with the 
Persians. Further, the alliance between the Turks and the Uzbeks could never be 
a danger to the Moghuls. Beyond doubt, Babar war a great warrior. But he was 
an astute politician as well. Gifted with exceptional foresight as Ba’bar was, his 
calculations proved true. Shaiba’ni Khan, an Uzbek Chief, was killed at the 
hands of Shah Ismail Safavi. Similarly, Ubaid Khan, son of Shaiba‘ni Khan, lost 
his life in an encounter with Shah Tahm Asp Safavi of Persia. As the feud had 
deepened, therefore Abdul Momin Khan, the grand-son of Shaiba’ni Khan, was 
done to death by Shah Abbas Kabir. As Ba’bar had visualised, Persia was locked 
in a combat with the Uzbeks and the Moghuls were free from the menace of the 
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Central Asians 80 a8 to consolidate their power in India. On the other hand, the 
Ottomen Turks could never think of India and the Moghals continued to rule India 
without bothering about the Turks. 


Ba’bar did not rule India long. But his policy of friendship with Persia of 
which he was the originator, paid rich dividends to his dynasty and to the empire 
which he had founded. After his death, his son Humayun, ascended the throne. 
Considerably visionary and unpractical as Humayun was, he soon lost his throne to 
Sher Shah Suri who was, beyond doubt, afar abler and more capable ruler. Thus, 
having been stripped of power, Humayun made his way to Persia in an extremely 
desparate condition, but with great hopes. His hopes were not without justification 
too, for Shah Tahm Asp Safavi received the fugutive king with open arms. The 
Persian king helped Humayun with men and material in retrieving his lost throne. 
Therefore, with the restoration of Humayun to power, Shiism too made its way to 
the Sub-continent. After his death, the Suris once more tried to seize power. But 
their attempt was foiled by the dashing sword of Baira’m Khan, a Persian and a 
Shiite Muslim. The Suris were badly defeated at Panipat and the Moghuls suc- 
ceeded in consolidating their power and in ruling the Sub-continent for a consi- 
derably long stretch of time. 


Humayun was succeeded by his able son called Akbar, the Great. Since his 
religious policy was based essentially on the cardinal principle of humanism, 
therefore, not only all the Muslim sects felt the soothing effect of religious tolera- 
tion and the spirit of accommodation but the Hindus too experienced an agreeable 
atmosphere. The result was peace, prosperity and an over-all progress. The reign 
of Akbar, the Great, has justly been called by many a historian as the ‘golden 
period’ of the Muslim India. Thus, very like other sects of Islam, Shiism 
started blooming. The Shiites gained io influence and power, especially 
in and around the Capital. It was during the reign of Akbar that the Shiites felt 
themselves secured not about their lives and property but about the dissemination 
of their faith. With the passage of time, Shiism flourished and many more 
people came to its fold. Among the prominent figures of that time who either 
overtly professed their faith or had covert leanings, were Hakim Abul Fateh 
Gila’ni, Mulla Fateh Ullah Shira’zi, Abul Fazi:Ala’mi, Faizi and Abdur Rahim 
Khan Kha’na. Akbar’s Chief Justice named Shaikh Gadai and the Chief Justice of 
Punjab named Syed Noorullah Shostri, better known as Shaheed-e-Sa’lis, were 
Shiites. About Noorullah Shostri, the learned author of the book entitled 
‘*Matla-e-Anwa'r”’ writes the following : 


‘*Mulla Abmad was like a naked sword in his religious zeal. Mirza Faulad 
Barla’s killed him at Lahore. But it was difficult to lay hands on Mulla 
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Fateh Ullah Shira’zi and Mulla Noorullah Shostri. One of them was dis- 
tinguished for the knowledge of Philosophy, Science, Jurisprudence and 
Administration ; the other was held in esteem for his profound religious 
knowledge as well as forthe uprightness and piety of his self. In bis book, 
Mulla Abdul Qa’dir Badayuni bas paid a glowing tribute to these two Shiite 
Scholars’’3 


Alhaj Syed Murtaza Husain writes again : 


**Mulla Fetah Ullah Shira’zi was the Abu Sina or Mir Ba’qar D’ad of his 
time. Akbarcalled him to Agra from the Deccan. In 991 Hijra, when 
Hakim Abdul Fateh Ullah became a courtier, he wished to bring together 
men of his taste and faith, Among such men was included the name of 
Maulana Noorullah Shostri. Hakim Fateh Uliah called him to Agra. Accor- 
ding to the narrative of Mahfil-e-Firdous, Maulana Noorullah stayed at 
the house of Hakim Abul Fateh Gila’ni who had been an honourable mem- 
ber of the royal court since 983 Hijra. It is also likely that the invitation 
to Qazi Noorullah might have been accorded by Gila’ni himself. 


‘‘The erudition of Mulla Noorullah was a fait accompli at places such as 
Fatehpore Sikri, Akbarabad, Lahore and Kashmir. The census of Kashmir 
was one of his remarkable achievements. Besides, when Moin Lahori retired 
from the post of Chief Justice of Lahore in 925 Hijra owing to his old age and 
debility, Qa’zi Noorullah was appointed in his place. While accepting the 
assignment, he had put a condition that he would not be bound to a parti- 
cular school of thought but that he would be free to decide cases from any of 
the four schools of thought—i.c. Hanfiite, Shafiite, Malkiite and Hanbaliite. 
This condition, on the one hand, manifested how well-grounded he was in the 
Islamic jurisprudence. On the other hand, it was also proved that he was a 
great scholar of the Ja’fri jurisprudence. In addition to it, he evidenced by 
his highly just and unbiased judgements that the Islamic law was indeed 
practicable. That is why he is regarded equal in rank with Shaikh Mufeed, 
Shaikh Abu Ja’far Toosi and Allama Hilli. Noorullah Shostri disseminated 
the knowledge of the Shiite exegesis, jurisprudence, tradition and ideology 
in the Sub.continent. Besides, he propagated the faith. His bovk entitled 
“*Ehqaq-ul-Haq”’ throws a flood of light on his profound learning 2nd deep 
insight. In his book, he discussed admirably about the fundamentals of 


TT 
3. Matla-e-Anwa’r, Albaj Syed Murtaza Husain, page 691, Khorasan Islamic Research 
Centfe, Karachi, 1981. 
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the Shiism, the exegesis, the traditions, the history and the cultural heritage. 
Similarly, he rebutted the baseless allegations. Thus, in the major cities 
of Lahore and Agra, he made a strong hold of Shiism. At the same time, 
Mulla Noorullah dispelled the ignorance of the masses resulting in the 
hatred against Shiism which was caused by the malicious propaganda of the 
politicians and the men of letters. 


‘*In the year 996 Hijra, Mulla Ahmad Thattavi was slain. In 997 Hijra, 
Mir Fatehullah Shira’zi and Hakim Abul Fateh Gila’ni died. Faizi passed 
away in 1004 Hijra and Abul Fazal expired in the year 1011 Hijra. Qa’zi 
Noorullah was then left all olone. 


**It was the year 1014 Hijra when Qa’zi Noorullah was at Agra. The Shiites 
were subjected to harsh treatment on account of the book of Allama Roz 
Bahar entitled as ‘“‘Abta’l-ul-Ba’til’’. In order to counter its baneful effect, 
Mulla Noorullah made up his mind to write the book ‘‘Ehqaq-ul-Haq”. He 
took great pains in completing the book. Anyhow, it was completed in the 
month of Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1014 Hijra. The same year Akbar died on 13th 
of Jamad-us-Sa’ni. Soon after his death, conditions worsened. The new 
king tried to change the old order according to his whim. Those who had 
enjoyed the favours of the late king, were brushed aside. The innocent 
were presecuted. Some of the suppressed movements appeared on the sur- 
face. Therefore, Qa’zi Noorullah could not help from being a target. As 
he was an influential figure due to his scholarship and uprightness in addition 
to his missionary work which he had been conducting for long regarding the 
spread of Shiism, so he was first posted as the Qa’zi of the ‘‘royal 
forces’’ so as to injure his position. Afterwards, a compaign of vilification 
was started on a large scale and efforts were made to malgin his person. 


**At the same time, a group led by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi rose with specific 
objectives and the whole atmosphere was polluted. Qa’zi Noorullah re- 
mained steadfastly engaged in the propagation of faith. His actions were 
but defensive. He was fundamentally a great exponent of truth and called 
a spade a spade irrespective of consequences. One of his contemporaries, 
Mir Yusuf Akbaraba’di, who himself had been a great autfority on the 
Shiite tradit’on, advised him to be mindful of his enemies.and also to 
practise dissimulation. But Qa’zi Noorullab declined............ 


“It is obvious that only men of such integrity and courage possess the 
strength to brave the ordeals of life. Therefore, Jabangir asked for a religi- 


ous decree for his assassination. In the presence of 42 decrees, the 
verdict was pronounced............ 


Beane **On 26th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1019 Hijra, Qa’zi Shostri was brought before 
the executioner. He sought permission to offer prayers. After that, on the 
approbation of the king, with the worst of tortures, he was put to death. 
His dead body was thrown at a deserted place............ 


‘Such capital punishments are made with a political motive so as to create 
fear and deter people. The main objective of the assassination of Qa’zi 
Noorullah was the same. People were proscribed to bury his dead body. 
Whereas all men had felt helpless, two passengers and a local resident 
summoned up their courage. One of them was Syed Ra’ju Bukha’ri who 
had very often visited the Qa’zi for guidance and spiritual bliss. Syed 
Ra‘ju was himself a man of great learning and piety. It is said that Jahangir 
saw the Holy Prophet in dream who asked him angrily : 


‘‘Why dost thou prevent the burial of my son’s corpse 7” 


‘*The king therefore made a public announcement that the co-reli- 
gionists of Qa’zi Noorulleh could bury bim. Hence, Syed Ra’ju Shah 
and his companions entrusted the martyr to the grave. Some of them 
stayed there to look after the grave. 


**Syed Sharif-ul-Hasaini, the son of Qa’zi Noorullah, also looked 
after the grave. He died on Sth of Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1020 Hijra. Syed Ra’ju 
Shah was compelled to leave Agra by the intrigues of his relatives. 
He died at Ba’ri, a village in Dholpur, where his mausoleum is still a source 
of attraction to thousands of men and women. 


‘*There is a narrative that, at Gwalior, there lived a Persian Chief 
whom Hazrat Fatima Zahra bade to bury the dead body of her son 
which was yet unshrouded and ungraved. The said Chief, along with his 
cavalrymen and in the company of the Persian tradesmen, reacned ihe 
spot. At that time, Syed Ra’ju was sitting and wailing by the side of 
the corpse. With the arrival of the cavalrymen, the morale of men was 
boosted up and his lovers as well as supporters too reached there. 
After that, his dead body was laid to rest.’’4 





4. Matla-e-Anwa’r, Albaj Syed Murtaza Husain, pages 692-695, Khorasan Islamic Research 
Centre, Karachi, 1981. 
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But despite this brutal act, the fact remains that Jahangir’s most beloved 
Queen, Noor Jahan, was a staunch Shiite and an ardent champion of her faith. 
Similarly, Mumta’z Mahal, the most favourite queen of Shah Jahan, was a firm 
believer in the tenets of the Shiite faith. So infatuatingly did the king love his 
queen that, to immortalise his love, Shah Jahan got her mausoleum erected in the 
shape of the Taj Mahal which came to exist not only as the most beautiful lyric in 
architecture but as one of the wonders of the world. Among the prominent cour- 
tiers of Shah Jahan, a few noted ones were the Shiites. Mirza Mohmmad, popu- 
larly known as Nemat Khan A’li, was probably the brightest gem. Nemat Khan 
was of Persian origin and had come to India along with his father, Fetehuddin 
Shira’zi. Soon he made his mark as perhapas the greatest wit of his time. 
Deeply steeped in literature, A’li was a noted literary figure and was unrivalled 
in humour. 


The Taj, as stated earlier, is justly regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. But no less a wonder was Dilra’s Begum, one of the queens of 
Aurangzeb A’lamgir. Whereas Aurangzeb was every inch a fanatical Sunni, 
Dilras Begum was out and out a satirical Shia. From among the nobility of 
Aurangzeb, the majority constituted of the Shiites’. It was commonly believed 
that Baha’dur Shah I had converted to Shiism, and therefore, he ordered _ the 
Imam of the mosques to read out ‘khtubas’ in the names of Athna Ashr 
Imams. His queen, Shahr Ba’no, was a staunch Shiite. After Baha’dur Shah, 
the liquidating Moghul Empire became a plaything in the hands of the Syed 
Brothers who were but the Shiites. During the reign of Mokhmmed Shah, 
the Syed Brothers lost their powers but very many dignitaries and high 
officials of Mohammed Shah were Shia Muslims. The known dignitaries of 
Mohammed Shah who professed Shiism as their faith, were Burha’n-ul-Mulk 
Sada’t Khan, Umdat-ul-Mulk Amir Khan, Motid-ut-Daulh Nawa’b Ishaq 
Khan, Nawa’b Sada’t Khan Zulfiqa’r-e-Jang; Shah Nawa’z Khan the Gov- 
ernor of Punjab and Ali Wardi Khan, the Governor of Bengal. Further, 
Amir-ud-Daulbh and Zulfiqa’r-ud-Daulah Najaf Khan were the Shiites. Bold and 
intrepid, just and upright, Najaf Khan rendered value services to the cause of 
Shiism and his name deserves to be mentioned with a certain amount of 


reverence. 


The Shiites, thus, not only wielded a great authority but they payled 
a significant role in the State capital. In order to arrest the growing might 
of the Shiites, Mujaddid Alif Sa’ni and his disciples tried to wage a war. 


5. Raud-ce-Kausar, Shaikh Mohammad Akram, page 374, Lahore. 
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Mufti Ma'soom, the son of Mujandid Alif Sa’ni, went to the extent of 
pronouncing a religious decrce that it was a pious act to massacre the 
Shias.° 


However, the Mogul Kings, with the singular exception of Aurangzeb, 
pursued the policy of religious toleration. The Moghuls allowed full freedom 
of faith not only to all the religions existing in the Sub-continent but to all 
the sects of Islam. In this way, in and around Delhi, the seat of Govern- 
ment, the Shiite influence continued to grow. On this aspect, the book 
entitled ‘‘Ta’rikh Musalma’n-e-Pakistan wa Bha’rat" from which the followiag 
extract is taken, throws a flood of libgt: 


‘*Except a limited number of men hailing from the Tura’ni fami- 
lies, the majority of the courtiers were steeped in (the Shiite) faith and 
scores of the Moghul princes had leanings towords this faith. The 
majority of the states which had emerged from Sind to Bengal, were 
governed and controlled by the Shiites. In the heirarchy of the Sufis, except 
the Naqshbandi, all orders claimed their lineage from Ali Ibne Abi Ta’lib 
and it was to him that they reckoned as the ultimate source and fountain-head 
of their orders. The Sufis considered ‘love and adoration’ with the progeny 
of Fa’tima as a compulsion of faith. The offsprings of Fa’tima were literally 
taken as the house-folks (Ahle-Bait) of the Holy Prophet. With the exception 
of ‘denunciation’ (tabarra), ‘dissimulation’ (taqayya) and some other funda- 
mental issues, the Sunni Muslims of the Sub-continent were generally identified 
with the Shia Muslims. The Sunni observed ‘Taziada’ri’ with a great zest and 
fervour. The soldiers, the stick-wielders and the wrestlers raised ‘Ya Ali’ as a 
war Slogan. At least the Muslim masses and the women had an unflinching faith 
that Ali was a perpetual rescuer.'"? 


Such were the general conditions prevailing in Delhi and in the Northern 
parts of the Sub-continent. Favourable as the conditions were to the composition 
and growth of the marsia, therefore it was introduced. Very like the Deccan, where 
the Urdu poetry had begun from marsia, the Urdu poetry in the North too blossomed 
with marsia. During the reign of Mohammad Shah, the noted marsia poets were 
Shah Ha’tim and Mohammad Mehdi Beda’r. Both of them used sixtain as a unit 
for their marsias. The following sixtain of Beda'r is being reproduced here as a 
specimen : 





6. Raud-e-Kausar, Shaikh Mohammad Akram, page 375, Lahore. 


7. Ta'rikh-c- Musalma’n-e-Pakistan wa Bha'rat (A History of the Muslims of Pakistan 
and India), Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu (Pakistan), page 126, Karachi. 
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The Lion of God, Murtaza was, 

Defender of Faith, and fighter he was, 

Fa’tima was the paragon of piety, 

The most precious gem of chastity and modesty, 

About him the Prophet said, ‘‘Your flesh is my flesh,”’ 

And about her the Messenger said, ‘‘Fa’tima is a part of my flesh.”’ 


As regards the use of sixtains, it cannot be said with certainty as to which 
poet was its originator in the northern part of the Sub-continent. It is commonly 
believed that Sikandar was the first marsia poet who had employed sixtain as a upit 
in the most admirable way. The learned authors of the book entitled ‘‘Paya’m-e- 
Zindagi’, a standard and authentic work on the Urdu marsia, acknowledge him as 
the pioneer of sixtain.* Further, his works reveal a considerable maturity. The 
following is one of his sixtains. 


8. Paya’m-e-Zindagi, Vol. I, Maula’na Tajwar Najibaba'di and othe associatesof Urdu 
Markaz, Lahore, page 49. 
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Hearing the piteous cry, the camel-driver came suddenly, 
Near the curtain he drew, and spoke reverently, 

None in this house is, for your consolation, 

So sad you’re at this tender age, what’s the affliction ?, 
Which tribe you come of ? O girl! small and ailing, 
What is your name ? and why are you wailing ? 


Khalifa Mohammad Ali, known as Sikandar by his pseudonym, was a reputed 
marsia poet of his time. He is as well called Sikandar Panja’bi because he original- 
ly beloged to Punj’ab. But he had settled at Lucknow for the sake of his livelihood. 
Besides Urdu, he composed marsia in other languages such as Punja’bi, Purbi and 
Ma’rwa'ri. Sikandar used to recite his marsias in the most effective way. -By his 
time, the marsias were generally composed in quatrains. But this credit goes to 
him that he introduced the fifth and sixth lines, thus pioneering the concept of 
sixtain which indeed paved the way for the real glory of marsia.° 


There were also critics who believed that the poet who introduced sixtain, was 
Mirza Sauda. But considering his works, such a belief appears to be a sheer fancy 
because nowhere in his marsias there appears a single sixtain. Similarly, some 
critics believed Miskeen to be the originator of the sixtain. Further, critics like 


9. Paya’m-e-Zindagi, Vol. I, Maula’na Tajwar Najibaba'di and other associates of Urdu 
Markaz, Lahore, page 49. 


Afzal Husain Sa’bit considered Haideri as the pioneer of the sixtain.1° Sa’bit was 
fully in agreement with Nawa’b Naseer Husain Khaya’l who gave precedence to 
Haideri on account of the year of his birth which was 1067 Hijra. Haideri, as is 
said, first came to Delhi from the Deccan. Afterwards, during the reign of Shuja-ud- 
Daulah, he reached Murshidaba’d. He composed many lyrics on the pattern of Wali 
Deccani. Haideri is said to have composed remarkable marsias which can be testi- 
fied from one of his sixtains as given below : 


Bereta cee 6 Ohesigkyritins 
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O friends !, the womenfolk of the Prophet are in affliction, 

With his sisters, it’s the parting night, and the King’s separation, 
Lady Bano’s plight is indeed heart-rending, 

By the side of Sakina, she is standing and lamenting, 

With kiss after kiss, she makes utterances while weeping, 

Rise, my darling ! it’s an awful morning. 

It is said that Moulvi Karimuddin came across Haideri’s hand-written manu- 
script of the marsia in the library of Springer from which the above opening sixtain 
is cited. He died in the year 1167 Hijra. Considering the state of the Urdu language 
in those times, this sixtain is couched in such a chaste Urdu that Haideri appears 
to have overshadowed not only Sikandar but even Wali Deccani too. It is therefore 
likely that this sixtain should be the work of Mir Syed Mohammad Bux Haideri 


who, besides being a first-rate prose-writer, was a poet of high calibre. His major 
works of prose were Tota Kaha’ni, Gulza’r Da’nish, Qissa Bahra’m Gul Anda’m 


10. Darba'r-e-Husain, Afzal Husain Sa’bit, page 3. 
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etc. The same Haideri wrote a comprehensive book on the events of Karbala with 
the title of ‘Gul-e-Maghfarat’. The book appeared in the year 1279 Hijra. 


In the Northern India, marsia flourished soon and a galaxy of pocts dawned 
on the scene. The important marsia poets were A’sma, Yak Rang, Khalifa 
Mohammad Ali Sikandar, Mirza Moghul Nudrat, Ali Quli Nadeem, Mir Da’hik, 
Mirza Rafi Sauda, Mir Tagi Mir, Mir Hasan, Ashraf Ali Khan Foghan, Mehrba'n 
Khan Rind, Qa’sim Cha'’ndpurt, Ra'sikh Azima’ba'di, Mir Ama'’ni Ba'gar Ali 
Ba’qar, Mir Zahoor Ali Zahoor, Raja Ram Nath Zarra, Sharef Uddin Shareef, 
Mirza Mohammad Sharif, Mir Bheju Girya’n, Mir Mohammad Ali Muhib, Khuda 
Bakhsh Mauj, Shah Mohammad Azim (Azim), Mehzun Amrohvi, Sada’t Amrohvi, 
Hazeen, Ghamgeen, Murtaza Khan Nisa’r, Shaikh Hasan Raza Naja't, Kha'dim, 
Syed Mahmood Sa’bir Hurmat, Mulool, Zair Masth, Fazli and many others. Among 
these marsia poets, the Delhiites were in majority. It’s therefore a clear proof 
of the fact that the Urdu marsia did exist during the last phase of the Moghal rule 
but it attained its maturity at Lucknow. 


In Delhi, the taste for marsia developed by the mingling of men hailing from 
the Deccan and the Persians. Wali polished the language of the Deccan and 
evolved the style called ‘Rekbta’. He gained alot from the association of Shaikh 
Sa'd ullah Guishan Dehlavi and thus infused a new spirit into the body of the Urdu 


poetry. Wali composed a ‘matbnavi’ in honour of the martyrs of Karbala. Its 
concluding verses were : 
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How to finish, when so acute the pain has been, 

It was the year eleven hundred and nineteen, 

O Wali ! put aside the pen and stop writing, 

Adoration for the Prophet and his progney, keep on reciting. 
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During the same period, Fazli translated into Urdu ‘Raoz-at-Shoda’ and 
named it as ‘Dah Majlis’. On the theme of the martyrdom of Hazrat Qa’sim, his 
marsia exists in the present form of ‘noha’ from which the following couplets are 
extracted. Fazli has excellently expressed the feelings of Hazrat Fa’tima Kubra : 


Pingel Ate cage 
(8S pW leo 


Alas! my ill-fate on the nuptial day, made me doom, 
And I lived to see the blood-stained corpse of my bride-groom. 


4, 7] 
Ae Nia! soc 
Bybee rete 
O men ! deserted was my house within a moment, 
How death stole into this house, through its casement. 


” Zz x 

Bie Se ture GX 
O ny bride-groom!, without you, your bride, 
Shroud-attired, for begging she will stride. 


Mir Taqi Mir, a celebrated classical poet of Urdu, especially of the lyrics, 
composed several marsias which are known for their quality and effect. His marsias, 
as was the fashion of the day, were in the quatrains. The following quatrains are 
extracted from one of the marsias : 
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The hearts of lovers are profusely bleeding, 

There is calamity, chest-beat, sorrow and suffering, 
How dreadful ! what a deplorable plight !, 

Of Husain bin Ali, it’s the martyrdom night. 


efevje Lug 
Chibi Zu SOS af 
oS lA feriin ae 
The lovers have banished all merriment and gaiety, 
Of mourning im every house, there is an assembly, 


The lamentation is, at its very height, 
Of the Dooms Day, it’s perhaps the night. 
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No heart is devoid of sorrow, 

It’s not a heart, which knows not this sorrow, 

No less severe will be this day, than the Dooms Day, 

And what is happening now, will not occur on the Dooms Day. 


a se bot psube 
AN Fe hun les 
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There is commotion all around, 
Topsy-turvy are the sky and the ground, 


Husain, son of Ali, is done to death with a dagger, 
With this sorrow, each living feels stagger. 
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Fair it is, that a river of blood, is made to flow, 

And get drowned the heavenly boat, in that blood’s flow, 

Whom to relate, the sorrow of the thirsty King, 

One feels ashamed to say, that parched with thirst. is the King. 
Mirza Mohammad Rafii Sauda, one of the eminent Urdu poets, occupies a 

prominent place in the field of Qasida. He composed marsias too. It was cither 

with a pious feeling to pay the tributes to the Chief of the martyrs or because the 


composition of marsia lent dignity to the status of a poet. The following area few 
quatrains of one of his marsias : 


SLAY ES Mu 
ESL eee lel 
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J 0 PASI 
O comrades ! listen but for the Creator, 
Reply fairly but for Haider, 


Was it a kissing-place for God’s Messenger, 
Or for the sharp edge of the tyrants’ dagger ? 
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The ill-will between the infidels and faithfuls 1s seen, 
But their cruelty, yet remains unseen, 

They allowed the birds and animals to drink water, 
But prevented the son of Sa’qi-e-kausar,"’ 


Jeb, Rf ep) Ae Sere Se, 
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Of faith, the followers ought to be the protectors, 

Or of the house of the Prophet, they should be the looters ?, 
The fire was discovered, but for the cookery, 

Or for burning the house of Fatima ?, what a treachery ! 


11. Sa'qi-e-kausar is one of the appellations of Hazrat Ali. 
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When the young and the old had died, so said the narrator, 
And the heads of all of them, were put on the lancer, 

Even Asghar, the six-month old infant, 

Was not spared, by the arrow of the tyrant. 
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Then left alone on that land, was the King of Karbala, 
Beheaded he was, with the sword of aggression, ah !, 
After this oppression, the tents were put on fire, 

It was all but for the plunderers’ desire. 


Mirza Asadullah Khan Gha’lib, one of the greatest poets that the world has 
ever seen, was basically and essentially the poet of lyrics. His poctry is remarkable 
for its depth, emotive value and universality. What Shakespeare said about 
Cleopatra ‘‘age cannot wither thee, nor can the custom stale’, may very: well be 
said about the poetry of Mirza Ghe'lib. Whether it be his works of poctry or of 
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ptose, the fact remains that each of his works bears the stamp of genius. Gha'lib 
approached marsia too. But after having completed five sixtains, he is said to have 
» bandoned the exercise with the remarks that the marsia had reached its culmina- 
tion at the hands of Mir Anis. The following are his three sixtsins : 
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O morning wind !, get thee fired in a flush, 

O blood-charged Tigris, from the angels’ eyes gush, 

O magical utterances of Jesus, change into lamentation, 

O mourners of the Infallible King !, where are you in seclusion ?, 
It’s all despondence, life’s grandeur is reduced to mire, 

The only course is left, to set the house on fire. 
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We have no power of speech, nor of oration, . . 
We are lamenting for the King, and have no other rumination, 
We repent not, if our houses are put to flames very high, 

We care not, even if burnt is the sky, 

This long-existing canopy, be rent, 

Is it more sanctified, than Shabbir’s tent ? 
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The world appears but strange, 

The heart, the eye and the tongue have undergone a change, 
How is the bright sun and how is the canopy ?, 

It may be the restless heart, of a man in adversity, 

There is no difference now, between the sun and lightning, 
But descends not this way, the lightning. 


The main reason as to why marsia could not flourish in Delhi, was that after 
the reign of Mohammad Shah when Urdu had started blooming, the political 
upheavel caused a disordes in the capital city. Thus, the ruin of Delhi was the 
ruin of Delhi School of poetry. Mir, the brightest gem of Urdu poetry, was one 
of the worst sufferers and circumstances forced him to take refuge in Lucknow. 
Sauda too had to leave Delhi. Mir Hasan made his way to Faizabad. Ja’far Ali 
Hasrat, Mus’hafi, Jura’t and many first-rate poets as well as eminent men of letters 
settled at Lucknow. The Awadh rulers, great lovers of art and literature as they 
were, welcomed those poets and literateurs, making substantial grants and providing 
them the maximum facilities. The result was that Lucknow soon acquired its 
position as a great seat of learning. It came to be a cradle of poetry, unrivalled 
in the entire Sub-continent. Like other forms of poetry, marsia too flourished at 
Lucknow, thus attaining the heights of glory at the hands of Anis and Dabeer. 


In Delhi, the Urdu poetry was like a rippling stream which flowed with 
placidity and quictude. But then the tides of the time changed and the stream was 
in spate. The soft, simple and impassioned poetry could not remain unaffected 
by the momentous events of that period. The whole of Dejhi was in fact in 
shambles. The old Moghul grandeur was fast fading out. The old order was 
changing but unborn was yet the new order. The poets, being highly sensitive 
and impressionistic, could not be the silent spectators of the debacle. With raging 
minds and bleeding hearts, they poured out the poignance of their feelings which 
acquired the spape of lyrics. Being the product of a transitional age, an age which 
had given birth to new challenges, those lyrics did echo the ethos of the time and 
were remarkable for the depth of thought as well as intensity of feelings. The 
most significant quality of those lyrics was that they possessed freshness and a 
universal appeal for the readers of all times. That is why, even today, the readers 
get as much inspired from the poetry of Delhi poets as the readers of that time. 
The lyrics of Mir and Dard were like a song of that nightingale which, out of 
restlesaness, sings in autumn but whose melodies remind the listeners of the beauties 
of spring. On the other hand, the poetry of Mir and Dard resembled with the 
quivering flame of that candle which appears aglow but it is at the very point of 
snuffing out. Their poetry was in fact the swan-song of the withered glories of the 
Moghul Empire. However, the Delhi poets too served marsia whatever they could, 
and they paved the way for its greater glory which future had in store for it. 
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Chapter Secen 


MARSIA IN THE NORTH: LUCKNOW 
(it) 


With the emigration of poets and men of letters, Urdu itself was relegated 
from Dethi. Like very many poets of that time, Urdu too sought refuge in Lucknow. 
The Lucknowiites received it with utmost warmth and cordiality. At the same time, 
they treated it with due condescension and enriched it with what they had possessed. 
The result was that, within a short time, Urdu acquired there a stature not less 
enviable than that of Delhi. Thus, on the horizon of Lucknow, the Urdu poetry 
dawned with all its majesty and splendour. A’tish added the intoxication of wine 
to Urdu lyrics, Na’sikh replaced the old style by the new one, Wazeer became the 
poet laureate, Rind lent the poetry a graceful colour, Saba acted as a thunder- 
storm, Barq made the poetry pretty dazzling, Muneer sparkled as a brilliant 
luminary, Jala’l thundered and thundered impetuously, Aseer throbbed and 
throbbed violently, Ameer brightened each and every dark nook with a flood of 
intellectual light. Similarly, Naseem’s poetry was like that of a bouquet which 
contained different flowers and it was fascinating enough to attract the masses, Ja'n 
infused a new life into the literary gatherings of Lucknow and Ama’nat created a 
fairy-like atmosphere. The King, Wa’jid Ali Shah, a great lover of art and litera- 
ture and also a great patron of men of letters, encouraged the development of an 
absolutely novel art called ‘Ras.’ It was through the gestures and physical move- 
ments of a dancer that different feelings were evoked in the spectators. Mohsin, a 
great Na’tia-poet of that time, filled the hearts of his audience with the adoration of 
the holy Prophet and his progeny. 


However, in sum and substance, andalso in tone and tenor, the postry of 
Lucknow differed from the poetry of Delhi. Since the Lucknow poets were leading 
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& contented and care-free life, therefore, they made new experiments not only in the 
realm of thought but even in the field of diction too. They employed new meta- 
phors. Similarly, for the expression of the urges of the society of the flourishing 
Awadh metropolis, new figures of speech were coined. The ‘rekhti’ of Mir and 
Gha'lib was further chiselled and embellished. Generally speaking, the sombre 
feeling which had appeared pervasive in the poets of the Delhi School, was casti- 
gated by a feeling of gaicty and contentment. The general craze for new experi- 
ments, coupled with the feeling of nationalism, impelled the poets of Lucknow to 
ignore the Arabic and the Persian languages. On the other hand, they tried to 
khobenob with the Brij Bha’sha in which the Urdu poets discovered a good deal of 
fertility and richness. 


On that stage of development of the Urdu language, it was natura) as well 
as inevitable for the poets to devote themselves to marsia with the same enthusiasm 
asin other fields of art and literature. Therefore, they attempted marsia in the 
best possible manner. As the marsia contained a very wide range, it therefore 
posed a challenge to the genius of the poets, promising them simultaneously a 
brilliant success. In its range, it contained the melodies of ‘ghazal’, the echoes of 
the ‘qasida’ the beauties and narratives of the ‘mathnavi’, the evocation of feel- 
ings, the scenic beauty, the heat of battle, the lull of peace, the sanctimonious- 
ness of religion, the uprightness of faith, the edification of moral values, the rich 
heritage of cultural legacy, the veracity of historical fact, the inculcation of 
virtues, the renunciation of vices, the example of heroism and of sacrifice, the 
determination of upholding the truth in the worst of circumstances, the waging of 
war against the evil, the display of the best of fortitude, the total surrender to the 
Divine will, the exhibition of indomitable will and courage, the conviction of the 
tight cause, the steadfast endeavour and constant struggle to champion the cause of 
truth, the martyrdom of 72 noblest of the individuals for the preservation of Islam 
and its lofty ideals, the loot and arson of the tents of Imam Husain, the captivity: 
of his house-foiks; and finally, the revolutionary as well as universal message of the 
Imam which forbids any compromise with or surrender to the evil, even in the face 
of the imminent danger. 


Hence, whereas these themes promised for marsia a sure and succesful 
future, the development of the Urdu language attracted the poets of Lucknow to 
adopt this form. In this favourable atmosphere, Mir Zameer was the first poet who 
composed the marsia on the modern pattern. The result was that within no time, 
Marsia came to be recognised as a popular form of poetry among the elites as well 
as among the masses. 


The pioneering of marsia at Lucknow went together with the building of the 
Imambarghas. The first to be built were the Imambargahs of A’sfi, of A’gha 
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Ba‘gar and of Gufra’n Ma A'b. The congregations were held there. Therefore, 
many More marsias were needed to cater to the ever-increasing need. After 
Sauda, a large number of marsia poets appeared on the scene. Those poets imitated 
Sanda not only in form but in content too. Thus, their marsias were absolutely 
elegiac. The sole effort of those poets was to wring out the last drop of tear. 
Poets like Gada, Ehsa'n’ Afsurda, A'gha, Ghulam Ashraf Afsar, Mir A’zam Ali 
Tajammul, Mirza Isha'q Wasl, Nawa’b Mohammad Taqi Khan Hawas, Syed Mirza 
Uns, Faseeh, Dilgeer, Khaleeq and Zameer dawned upon the scene of marsia poetry. 
In this way, the interim period between Sauda and Zameer came to an end. 


Then came a time when, at Lucknow, the culmination of cultural forces and 
the increase in the need of poetry, demanded drastic changes in the field of poetry. 
It was imperative that poetry should say a good-bye toits old order. The demand 
of time ultimately prevailed. During the period of Naseeruddin Haider, marsia 
acquired that form which is prevalent even today. That was the period when 
Lucknow had become the centre of Azada’ri.!’ The masses were fired with religious 
fervour. The Karbala of Ta’l Katora, the Mausoleum of Hazrat Abbas, Shabh-e- 
Najaf, Qadam-e-Rasool, Ka’zmain, Fa’tmeen and many other sanctuaries were 
either constructed or were in the process of construction. Dayanat-ud-Dawlah, 
Amin-ud-Dawlah, Mir Khuda Baksb, Azmatullah Khan, Malika A’fa’q, Malika 
Jahan, Saeed-ud-Dawlah and Naseeruddin Haider had their own Karbalas cons- 
tructed. Thousands of Imambargahs had come into being. 


It is a fact that the Hindus have for centuries been great adorers of Imam 
Husain. His noble sacrifice has left lasting impressions upon their minds. As a 
result of it, very many of them took active part in Azada’ri. Some of them held 
congregations and took out processions. It is said that the Raja of Gwalior spent one 
hundred thousand rupees each year during the first ten days of Moharram and he 
attended the A’shura procession bare-footed. The Maharaja of Bharatpur was also a 
great devotee to Imam Husain and he too contributed a lot to the Azada’ri. 
There were thousands of Hindus who took active part in holding of congregations 
and in taking out processions. At Lucknow, besides their Muslim brethern, the 
Hindus had their own Imambargahs constructed. The famous ones were the 
Imambargahs of Raja Takat Rai, of Raja Mebra, of Raja Mewa Ram and of Raja 
Jhao Lal. 


Thus, for holding congregations in the hundreds of Imambargahs of Lucknow, 
many more marsias were required. Further, the spirit of competition necessitated 


1. Axzada’ri is aterm which means holding congregations and taking out processions in 
commenoration of the supreme sacrifice of Imam Husain and his companions at Karbala on 10th of 
Moharram, 61st Hijra. 
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quality. Therefore, marsia poets were required in a large number and it was 
expected of them to produce quality works. The observance of Azada’ri on a large 
scale, the increasing number of congregations and the ever-growing demand for the 
poets as well as the reciters of marsia, were the factors which soon made this form 
of poetry popular. Mir Zameer and a host of other marsia poets were consequently 
the product of this demand. The observance of Azada’ri was not confined to 
Lucknow alone, it was prevalent in other cities and towns of the North. Every- 
where, the marsia poets were held in a high esteem for their commendable services 
to faith and literature. 


At some quarters, there still exists a fallacy that the marsia flourished in the 
North owing to the patronage and influence of the Adawdh rulers. But it is far 
from the truth. The Urdu marsia possessed its own inner richness and power 
so as to attract the masses. Faith was, no doubt, one of the prime reasons for its 
success. But unless a thing itself is acceptable to the masses on its very merit, it 
cannot be imposed by virtue of royal patronage. Further, when the Fatimiides 
in Egypt, the Dayalmiites in Iraq and the Safavis as well as the Qacha'ris in Iran 
could not help the marsia to flourish in their own lands, how could the influence 
and affluence of the Awadh rulers make the Urdu marsia popular? The 
Fatimiides, the Dayalmiites, the Safavis and the Qacha’ris did possess more of 
wealth and they exercised more of power than the Awadh rulers. Even at Lucknow 
too, marsia did not make any considerable stride before Nasiruddin Haider, 
although such great patrons like Shuja-ud-Dawlah, A’sif-ud-Dawlah and Sada’t Ali 
Khan did exist. Shuja-ud-Dawlah and A’sif-ud-Dawiah were, no doubt, great 
patrons of art and literature and it was for their patronage that poets like Mir, 
Sauda, Soz and Hasan etc., had settled at Lucknow. During the reign of Sada’t 
Ali Khan, great masters of classical poetry such as Insha, Jur’at and Mus’hafi 
lived and each of them remained unpatronised and uncared for. The Awadh Kings 
were most certainly great champions of faith. But the marsia made no significant 
progress during their reigns. On the contrary, it developed when the Awadh rule 
had declined. 


It was during the last phase of the reign of Naseeruddin Haider that Mir 
Zameer composed his first marsia in the new style. The marsia of Zameer came at 
such a time when the King of Awadh was virtually reduced to the king of chess. 
The Kingdom was on the very virge of disintegration. Internal intrigues were the 
order of the day and the State of Awadh was threatened by external pressures. 
There had remained no vestige of the power of Shuja-ud-Dawlah nor of the wealth 
of Sada’t Ali Khan. Naseeruddin Haider died in 1837 and, within twenty years, 
three rulers ascended the throne. In the War of Independence which is also called 
the Mutiny*of 1857, the throne too evaporated in the thin air. The disappearance 


of the Awadh Kingdom synchronised with the emergence of Anis and Dabeer who 
raised marsia to the heights of immortal fame. During the very life-times of these 
giants of poetry, the Awadh Kingdom had ceased to exist. But, even after the non- 
existence of the Kingdom, marsia continued its march to progress. Therefore, it is 
a clear proof that the development of the Urdu marsia did not rest on the royal 
support. It in fact attained its position due to its own vigour aad richness. 
What really matters, is the inner power of a form of literature which helps it blossom 
and popularise among the masses. Asa form of literature, marsia had an undying 
beauty, a lasting effect, a never-ceasing melody and an unfading attraction of 
narration which no other form of poetry possessed. At the same time, it was a 
great inspiring force. Asa matter of fact, marsia filled the minds of men with deep 
impressions of loyalty and bravery, courage and conviction, fortitude and sacrifice, 
indomitable will and determination even in the most unfavourable circumstances. 
Thus, no other form of poetry could ever claim to exercise so much of an influence. 


This fact cannot as well be denied that Zameer, Anis and Dabeer were never 
court poets. Truly speaking, once or twice, each of them recited his marsias at the 
royal Imambargahs but never did any of them accept the royal patronage. Further, 
it were the ‘ghazal poets’ who poured all admiration in honour of the Awadh Kings. 
The ‘ghazal poets’ did verily enjoy the royal patronage. Thus, Aseer, Barg, Qubool 
and Qaleg etc. were the ‘ghazal poets’ associated with the Awadh court. But even 
the royal favours failed to brighten the court poets. The ‘Seven Stars’ of Wa’jid 
Ali Shah occupy no place today in the annals of the Urdu literature. On the other 
hand, Anis and Dabeer radiated their lusture in the past and are shedding their 
.brightness at present and no history of Urdu literature can afford to ignore them. 


Zameer, the predecessor of Anis and Dabeer, was the Chaucer of the modern 
Urdu marsia. Syed Muzaffar Husain Zameer was the son of Mir Qa’dir Husain. 
He belonged to Gurgaon, a district in East Punjab. Mir Qa’dir left his native 
place, moved to Faizabad and then finally settled at Lucknow. Thus, the child- 
hood of Zameer was spent at Faizabad where, at the age of ten, he started versifica- 
tion. In the beginning, he paid no attention to marsia. The very objects of his 
attraction were ‘ghazal’ and ‘mathnavi.’ Zameer has himself acknowledged it :? 





2. These couplets are extracted from the mathnavi entitled ‘‘Mazhar-ul- Aja'eb” which 
was published by Athna-Askri Press, Lucknow, in the year 1894. 


re 7 OA ak — 
ee fig 
Zameer is called, this humble creatare, 
Of not much worth, he is the reciter. 
s 1 % 
Iya3 a PU on 


Poetry was to him, a great source of exultation, 
He was only ten, when he started versification. 


rue ux ole ex Lb 
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He always went to the poets’ assembly, 
And recited there, his lyrics all lovely. 


ws» Ben Jr 
Our Wl Lv 
Thought-packed and beautiful was his song, 
Its recitation, delighted him long. 
er 7) J Sng Ae 
Then composed mathnavi too, during that time, 
It was the song of love, which he put into rhyme. 
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Marsia had never occured, to his mind, 
His heart lay, without a feeling for that kind. 


Time rolled on. Once it so happened that, on the eve of the 10th of 
Moharram, Mir Ghulam Ali Khan, a friend of Zameer, urged him to recite a marsia. 
The poet at first declined, but on the pursuasion of the said friend, he went to the 
pulpit with a marsia of Gada and recited it. The audience felt much moved. 
Zameer too could not restrain his emotion. Finally, he lost control and came 
off the pulpit. No sooner did he tumble down than a miraculous event took place. 
From among the bevy of women who had participated in the congregation as 
mourners, three ladies, clad in black seclusion, appeared. One of them, radiating 
light from head to foot, ascended the pulpit and started reciting a marsia which 
was in Arabic. Having witnessed this scene, all the other women were at first 
flabbergasted. But soon they composed their senses and as they advanced towards 
the pulpit so as to be in promixity with the reciter, the three ladies suddenly 
vanished. Mir Zameer has narrated this event in Mazhar-ul-Ajaeb.3 


So impressed was Zameer with this event that he set his hand at the 
composition of marsia but he did not yet take to its recitation. It was on the 
exhortation of one of his friends that he became a reciter as well. The first congrega- 
gation to which he had recited his own marsia, was held at the residence of that of his 
friend. The ‘majlis’ was highly successful. It indeed encouraged the poet. It was 
in this way that Zameer became a marsia poet and also a reciter. He composed 
marsia so profusely that by 1834 A.D., the year when he wrote his famous mathnavi 
entitled ‘Mazhar-ul-Ajaeb’, Zameer had produced 34,000 couplets. Considering 
the number of his couplets, it was not a mean achievement, especially when the bulk 
of his poetry was qualitative too. As regards the number of his couplets, Zameer 
himself speaks of it : 


ee 
3, Dabistan-e-Dabeer, Dr. Za‘kir Hussin Faroogi, page 86, Lucknow, 1967. 
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Then I had no other prelediction, 


Marsia was my sole absorption. 
And if I count my couplets today, 
Thirty four thousand shall come to stay. 

Before 1834 A.D. corresponding with 1249. Hijra, Zameer composed his 
marsias in the old style. But it was during this year that he changed his style, thus 
adopting sixtain as a unit for marsia. It was inded a handmark in the field of 
marsia. Sixtainas a unit, as is largely believed, was introduced by Sikandar 
Panja’bi who was a marsia poet of extra-ordinary talents. His innovation had 
indeed revolutionised the marsia. Thus, Sikandar had raised the edifice on which 


a solid and massive structure was built by Zameer. This structure was further 
perfected and embellished by Anis and Dabeer. 


As regards the adoption of sixtain as a unit, Mir Zameer makes the following 
bold assertion : 
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The year I extolled the merits of Ali Akbar, 
Twelve Hundred & Forty Nineth was the year, 
None before me, had adopted this way, 

My follower is he, who pursues this lay, 

I recite to ten, to hundred, this is my life’s deed, 
One who imitates my style, is my follower indeed. 


By 1834, Zameer had produced 34,000 couplets. He died in the year 1855. 
During the remaining life of 21 years, it is believed that he composed the same 
number of couplets. Unfortunately, his works are not extant. However, a 
volume of his marsias did see the light of day. It contained 372 Pages and was 
published in 1898 by Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 


Zamecr was well-grounded in the Arabic and Persian languages, He 
composed thousands of couplets in these languages. There is no denying the fact 
that his poetry was eclipsed by the poetry of Anis and Dabeer but, as an architect 
of the modern Urdu marsia, his greatness cannot be undermined. Both Anis and 
Dabeer had great respect and admiration for him. Zameer had many disciples and 
the ablest of them was Dabeer himself. To this fact, none else but Mir Zameer 
acknowledged in this way : 


ENP Yt I 
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At first, there was the fame of Zameer, 

Then dawned on the horizon, the master-mind Dabeer, 
But higher was my value, with old age, 

Men say now, there has come a sage. 


Mir Zameer, as stated earlier, died in 1855. His death cast a pall of gloom 


in the marsia-loving community. Mirza Dabeer was also deeply aggrieved. To 
his teacher, Dabeer thus paid the homage : 


r a 6. J a SbT 
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Gone is from this world, the unrivalled teacher, 
Who was a store of gems, and wisdom’s treasure, 
This earth verily resounds, with an uproar, 

The crowned monarch of oration, lives no more. 


The new shape and tone of marsia as set by Zameer, was taken to the heights 
of glory by Mir Babar Ali Anis and MirzaSala’mat Ali Dabeer. Since the facts about 
the biograpay of Anis are being presented in a separate chapter, therefore, only a 
short sketch of the life of Dabeer appears desirable in these pages. Mirza Sala’mat 
Ali Dabeer (1803-1875) was born in Delhi on August 29, 1803. His was a family of 
the Persian origin. His great grand-father, Mulla Rafi Shah, was the Mir Munshi of 
Delhi. His grand-father, Mirza Ghulam Husain, was forced to migrate to Lucknow 
along with his kith and kin on account of the changed time and circumstances. At 
the time of migration, Dabeer was about seven years of age. Lucknow was the place 
where the lad had received his entire education and training. It was for this reason 
that Dabeer was called a Lucknowiite and not a Delhiite. From his very childhood, 
Mirza had a leaning towards poetry. In view of his aptitude, his father entrusted 
him to Mir Zameer, the celebrated master of poetry in those days. The guide was 
much impressed by the first quatrain of his eleven-year old disciple. The quatrain 
was: 
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Inscribed on a stone is, somebody’s name, 

Brimmed is someone’s cup of life, thereafter ends his game, 
Queer is this inn called world, where each evening and morn, 
Overtaken is one by death, and another is born. 


Having read the quatrain of the lad, Zameer burst with joy. He proposed for 
the young poet the pseudonym of ‘Dabeer’. Judging by the educational standards of 
that time, Mirza Dabeer was a man of very great learning. Hc had a thorough 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian languages. Besides, he had acquired a first-rate 
knowledge of almost all the oriental subjects. So profound and scholarly was Dabeer 
that he was considered as one of the most learned men of histime. In addition to 
his learning, he was extremely cultured and refined. He was God-fearing aad a 
devout Muslim. One of the remarkable qualities was his unbounded generosity. 


Mirza Dabeer soon made his mark in the field of poetry and his resounding 
fame took no time to reach the roysl palace. The result was that Ghaziuddin 
Haider, the Awadh ruler, invited him for the recitation of his marsia. It was the 
time, when Khaleeq, Zameer, Dilgeer and Faseeh were at the very height of their 
fame. In the presence of those established poets, recitation of a marsia by a young 
man, was definitely a formidable task. Further, it was a testimony of the fact 
that the poet had a stamp of genius, 


It was during the reign of Naseeruddin Haider that Dabeer had taken the 
literary gatherings by storm and, in matters of the excellence of poetry, the young 
poet had left his predecessors far behind. However, Dabeer, as a poet, had earned 
such a distinction that even the princes and princesses of Lucknow became his 
disciples. Princess Zama’ni was one of his many disciples. 
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During the reign of Amjad Ali Shah, Mirza Dabeer found for the first‘.ime 
a potential rival in Mir Anis who had migrated from Faizabad. But the advent 
of Anis on the literary scene of Lucknow could in no way affect or injure Dabeer’s 
popularity. On the other hand, the spirit of healthy competition inspired Dabeer 
with a new zeal to devote to his work. Thus, the rivalry proved for him a source 


of exaultation.. 


The War of Independence of 1857 compelled even Dabeer to quit Lucknow. 
He sought refuge at Seetapur, though temporarily. When the tumult subsided, 
he however returned home. But it was absolutely a different Lucknow—a 
deserted and dilapidated Lucknow. The princes and princesses had been reduced 
to nothingness, the pomp and pageantry of palaces had been a fairy-tale of the past. 
For want of the means of livelihood, Dabeer was forced to move to Kanpur. From 
there, he went to Azimabad (now called Patna) on the invitation of Ba'ndi Begum, a 
rich lady who was a great admirer of his marsias. Every sow and then, he had 
to go to different places so as to gain something for his living. His economic 


condition was still worse when a more painful misery dogged his way. His 


eye-sight was completely damaged. The sad news of the’ loss of his eye-sight 
reached even Calcutta where the dethroned King of Awadh, Wa’jid Ali Shah, was 
stationed. The King had such a great regard for the poet that even in that miser- 
able condition, he called Mirza Dabeer to Calcutta and bore all the expenses of 
his treatment. A special oculist was engaged for the treatment. The treatment 
proved successful and his eye-sight was restored. How Wa’jid Ali Shah loved and 
admired Mirza Dabeer, an idea can be formed from the following couplet : 


WIT FI Ee of 
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Infatuated with his poetry I am, since childhood days, 
A lover of Dabeer’s verse I am, since childhood days. 
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Mirza Ha’di Husain Ata’rad, the son of the poet, died in July, 1873. To an 
old father, the death of his young son, proved a terrific blow. In April, 1874, 
Dabeer’s elder brother, Mirza Nazeer died, leaving the poet deeply aggrieved. 
The same year, the death of Mir Anis came upon him as a great shock. To 
Anis, he had always loved and respected no less than his own elder brother. The 
cumulative effect of these shocks was that his health broke down. The same 
year, he went to Patna on the eve of Muharram. There he fell seriously ill. 
When his condition grew worse, arrangements were made to bring him back to 
Lucknow. All the remedies having failed, he died on 6th March, 1875. His dead 
body was buried in his own house. His mausoleum exists even today but it is 
unfortunately in a bad condition. 


The poetic genius of Mirza Dabeer is an acknowledged fact but it’s a pity 
that his real status is not so far defined. Mirza Dabeer really deserves a high place. 
He, unfortunately enough, is yet a misunderstood man. The same misunderstanding 
perhaps led even a learned scholar and high-statured critic like Allama Shibli 
Noma’ni‘ to believe that the poetry of Dabeer was inferior to the poetry of Anis. 
In the first place, no two poets, even if they are contemporaries and there is much 
common between them, can be compared. Secondly, the demarcation of a line 
that the poetry of a poet is superior or inferior to the poetry of another poet, is 
rather unfair. It is in fact the outcome of a whimsical thought. But the critics 
are free to have their own likes and dislikes, because, after all, they too are 
human beings. 


Great poetry is, indeed, that which is ever-fresh and which never loses its appeal. 
Judging by this standard, the poetry of Mirza Dancer is second to the poetry of 
none, not even to the poetry of Mir Anis. It is an acknowledged fact that the 
poetry of Mir Anis has its own excellence. Thechief merit of the Anisian poetry 


is that it is essentially eloquent, and yet simultaneously, it is utterly simple and 
highly impassioned. It is extremely rich in imagery. Further, the poetry of Mir 
Anis is singularly superb in dialogues and in scenic beauty. The poetry of Mirza 
Dabeer, on the other hand, is regarded as difficult and disjointed. Moreover, his 
style is reckoned as recondite. The Dabeerian poetry is alleged to have been 
loaded with Arabic and Persian words. Similarly, Dabeer is criticised for making 
much use of a Persian technique called ‘‘Eza’fat’. But despite all criticism, the 
fact remains that:the poet had his own merits. His style differed from Mir Anis 
or from any other poet because, to quote Buffon, ‘‘Style is man.”’ 


4. Moazna Anis wa Dabeer (A comparision of Anis and Dabeer), Allama Shibli Noma'ni. 
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Therefore, even if a deliberate attempt is made to compare the two giants, 
it may not lead to any tangible conclusion. The fact is that both of them were 
great masters of poetry and, as writers of poetry, both were prolific. Like Anis, 
Dabeer too was a poet of great excellence and much of his excellence lay in his 
power of pathos. The following sixtains of Dabeer do testify the point : 
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Bano’s infant has been thirsting, since the seventh day, 
The unbeating pulse of the child, has aggravated mother’s dismay, 
There is neither milk, nor is water expected, 
She is hovering around him, but is deeply dejected, 


She knows not what to do, to Husain she is calling, 
Restless. she has been, since death has gripped her darling. 
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O Ali ! whither to go, which way to follow, O Ali !, 

My heart bleeds, it’s pierced with sorrow after sorrow, O Ali !, 
He has lost his breath, how to restore it, O Ali !, | 
Unobtainable is water, wherefrom to get it, O Ali !, 

Moments ago, he had opened his eyes, but he opes not, 

He cries not, bounces not and speaks not. 
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It’s nothing but sorrow, all malvolent and macabre, 

_ Fresh is yet the memory, of the death of youthful Akbar, 
Death is visible from his ears, this candle is to be blown, 
Why is the autumn setting, to my orchard alone ? 

To be cast to the ground, why are my gems only ?, 
Let the Death know, these are the jewels of Ali. 
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Metought to take him to Najaf, 

And make him act, as the mausoleum-keeper of the King of Najaf, 
There, I would make bim circumbulate, around the grave, 

Bat alas ! I have to entrust him, now to the grave, 

Gone is all hope for his weal, snapped is his life-thread, 

Drawn nigh is his death-time, Holy Qura’n he couldn’t have read. 
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5. Inthe Muslim Society, the Surah of ‘Yaseen’ is usually recited to a dying person. It is 
generally believed that the recitation of this Surah eases the grimness of death. 
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No longer will be the offerings, of his obligatory collars, 
Ah ! alas ! hardened are now, these tender fingers, 
Upturned are his pupils, his countenance has changed, 

His suspended breath, has made my mind deranged, 

The horrid thirst has caused, the infant’s sense to benumb, 
He sucks no longer, although into his mouth is his thumb. 
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He knew no weeping, and ever smiled my son, 

With outstretched hands, he went into the lap of everyone, 
For me, he lay in the cradle, with all grace, 

Wherever I moved, he kept his eys fixed at my face, 

Who caused a chasm of evil eye, that I am disgraced, 
Withdrawn he is much from me, and love is all effaced. 
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Each moment, Sakina spends with her brother, 

With toys in her hands, she allures him rather, 

Rubbing gently his sole, she ruefully says, 

‘‘Don’t feel offended, brother ! to you Sakina propitiates, 
So sorrowful is mother, as you have kept your eyes shut, 
O God ! umresponded have remained my calls bat.’’ 
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MARSIA IN THE NORTH : GENERAL 
(ID) 


The limited space of this book does not afford to include of the names and 
contributions of the disc >les of Anis and Dabeer since their number runs into 
hundreds. But no commentary on marsia, howsoever brief, can be of any worth if 
no mention is made of Josh Malihaba’di. Shabbir Hasan Khan (1894-1982), popu- 
larly known as ‘Josh’ by his pseudonym, was basically a revolutionary poet. 
Through his poetry—‘nazm’ coloured and punctuated with ‘ghazal’—he infused a 
rebel spirit into his readers so as to cast off the yoke of the British imperialism. 
Bold and intrepid, Josh fretted and fumed in the length and breadth of the Sub- 
continent for more than half a century. With his resonant and magniloquent voice, 
he, on the one hand, challenged the foreign masters. On the other hand, he 
awakened the slumbering millions. His message was not confined to the people 
of the Sub-continent alone. It had its impact on all the oppressed peoples of the 
world. 


To Josh, nothing was dearer than the dignity of man. That’s why the 
personality of Imam Husain always fascinated him. By his noble deeds, invincible 
courage and supreme sacrifice, the Imam set a singular example of the dignity 
of man. It went down into the annals of history for the greater glory of man- 
kind. Thus, Husain was always an ideal for Josh—though unattainable, yet 
worthy of emulation. What the poet believed about the dignity of man which 
Husain raised to the highest pinnacle by his most heroic deeds and supreme 
sacrifice, can be inferred from his poem entitled ‘A’dmi’ from which are extracted 
the following couplets : 
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Like a lustrous luminary, on firmanent is man, 
Man is but David, Aron and Husain. 


IG, Ss SA Fo7 
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Man is but future, present and past, 
In His very image, he is indeed cast. 
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Of atoms and planets, man is the conglomeration, 
Of wisdom and Heavenly lore, he is the incarnation. 


dis det ime T S27 
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A happy blend is man, of day and night, 
He is a sum total, of fire and light. 


These couplets throw a flood of light on the idea what Josh held about man. 
To the poet, man is the noblest and the greatest creation of God. It is for him and 
him alone that all the objects of Nature, ranging from an atom to a planet, exist. 
Man is created in the very image of the Supreme Being and he is the quin- 
tescence of all which is good, beautiful and truthful. Thus, man is the very 
mirror of the Divine virtues. To Josh, after the Holy Prophet, the greatest 
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leader of mankind was Husain who fought the worst tyranny of evil with his 
greatest good. Therefore, Karbala became an everlasting symbol of a war 
against every kind of injustice, exploitation and tyranny. 


Undoubtedly, the poetic output of Josh Malihaba’di, spreading over almost 
half a century, has been enormous. As against it, the number of his marsias is 
only nine. But his marsias are not to be judged by their number. Quality is the 
word most aptly suited to his marsias. Besides being rich in diction, each of his 
marsias is thought-packed, It is like a burning cauldron with simmering feelings 
and ebullient emotions, thus goading the readers or listeners to be full of action. 


The most dominant feature of the poetry of Josh is its awakening power. The 
poet not only tries to impart consciousness to his readers but he succeeds in infus- 
ing a spirit of rebellion into them. So powerful and arresting is his poetry 
that the majority of his readers are rather enthralled. His rich imagery and florid 
diction have contributed a lot to the merit of his poetry. There is no denying the 
fact that, at places, his poetry appears to be marked with verbosity but this is 
because of the profundity and sublimity of thought. Many a reader of Josh 
complains of the high-flown and uncommon words of Arabic and Persian 
origin. But these critics forget that, besides being a great poet, Josh was a great 
intellectual too. Therefore, he intellectualised the Urdu poetry but he reinforced 
it with the most powerful imagination. Further, he was also a great linguist. It 
cannot be said with certainty at this stage whether Josh will remain an ever-inspiring 
force in future as a poet or as a linguist or as both. 


Very like his ‘nazm’, Josh cast his marsia into a new mould. Anis and 
Dabeer had, in fact, taken marsia to such a high pitch of perfection that their suc- 
cessors hardly succeeded in subscribing to that standard. With little originality and 
less effectiveness, however, they chartered the trodden way. Some of them, no doubt, 
did impress by their figurative language, rich imagery and descriptive power. But 
‘staleness’ was a characteristic common to all. Josh not only infused a new life and 
vigour into the marsia, but his was the most singular voice. He can therefore be 
called as the chief architect of the modern marsia. His marsias share the general 
characteristics of his poetry. The following few sixtains, extracted from one of 
his marsias, may probably elucidate the point : 
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History is making a repeated clarion call, 

It’s the wilderness of resoluteness, of woe and gall, 

By the fortitude of Christ, by Socrates’ valour, 

This path is trodden alone, by a man of honour, 

The man, tempered are whose veins, by the fire of Badr and Hunain, 
He is the valiant being, his sweet man is Husain. 
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Of the attributes of the Prophet, the perceiver was Husain, 
Of the holiness of the Prophet, the inheritor was Husain, 
Of the secrets of Nature, an evidence was Husain, 

Of Providence, the best creature, in existence was Husain, 
For shaping out the universe, in the best of mould, 

With the point of his eye-lash, he measured life’s gold. 
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Husain was a lone symbol, of utter thirst, 

Husain was a Heavenly sign, on this very dust, 

Husain was the lord, of the youths of Paradise, 
Husain was the creator of an epoch, glorious and nice, 
Into his blood, the commotion lay but calm, 

And into each drop, there was Noah’s storm. 
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Of the men of resolution, Husain was the leader, 

Into the pool of his own blood, Husain was the swimmer, 
Of the revived faith, the messenger was Husain, 

Of Karbala’s resurrecting day, the creator was Husain, 
In his approbation, lay the will of Providence, 

Of the spirit of revolution, he was the main essence. 
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Husain is yet, the tower of greatness, 
Husain’s look is, all but sweetness, 

Husain is a lesson of amity, in its fullness, 
Husain is the testimony, of Adam’s nobleness, 
A unique model he is, of the supreme sacrifice, 
Oh! what a grand selection of God, the Wise. 
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He is Husain, whose name shall live till eternity, 

At times, he guides the wise men, with all solemnity, 

That within the multi-coloured dome of this universe, 

There abides the Creator, the Conscious Being of ours, 

With his bowings, he attracts the masses to the object of prayer, 
A lone semblance he is, of the Deity of prayer. 
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He smashed the pride of power, reducing it to dust, 
He tumbled the throne, crushing the ruler and his lust, 
He shook the empire, undoing its pomp and pageantry, 
He dealt a blow to the kingship and bureaucracy, 


Thus, the rule of tyranny, was abased for ever, 
And the word ‘Yazid,’ was debased for ever. 
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For three days, he remained without water, 

He had put his whole house, on spear and lancer, 

He laid down his life, in conscience’s fair name, 

But had never yielded to the demand, full of shame, 
Unemcumbered he was, when kingship he had quashed, 
And the icy hands of death, he had smashed. 
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Despite that many a tyrant, has attempted about, 

That the memory of the martyrs of Karbala, be washed out, 
And from the face of world, Husain’s name be effaced, 

But to the ground, each such conspiracy is razed, 

Dyed with the blood of Abbas is set, 

The banner of Husainism, is unfurled as yet. 
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The beam of the revolution morn, which is appearing, 

The zephyr is dancing, the dawn which is emerging, 

Tyranny is but throbbing, its tail-end is quivering, 
Underneath them, the self of Husain is glimmering, 

The tunes of righteousness, all around, my friends, 

Are but the echoes of the valiant, which resound, my friends. 


To Josh, marsia has never been a source of mourning alone. It has been 
a medium for uplifting and ennobling human soul. According to him, marsia has 
the widest possible scope. So long as man is a victim of injustice and exploitation, 
and so long as there is a conflict between ‘good’ and ‘evil’, marsia will keep on inspi- 
ring mankind. Therefore, perhaps till eternity, the spring of marsia will never dry. 
With the passage of time, the Urdu marsia will acquire a far sucer ground, thus 
projecting a1! that is good and upholding all that is fair and just. It’s a pity that the 
marsia bas not so far been able to secure its rightful place. But Josh hopes that, with 
the advancement of knowledge in future, petty prejudices will disappear and the 
whole human race shall be able to perceive the real greatness of Imam Husain. The 
world will then rally under the banner of Husainism. Simultancously, the marsia 
will gain its real position.' 





1. The above observations and comments of the poet on the Urdu marsia were collected 
from a learned article of Mr. Hila’l Naqvi which appeared in Afka’r, Ba Ya'd-e-Josh, under 
the heading ‘Josh aur Urdu marsia,’ pages 106-112, Karachi, 1982. 
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Najm Effendi, though basically not a marsia poct, deserves a place in the 
pages of this book because of his significant contribution to the elegiac literature 
of the modern Urdu. He was undoubtedly a great writer of ‘Nohas’ and 
‘Sala’ms’ which, till the recent past, kept on resounding at places from Ra’s kuma’ri 
to Sri Nagar in India and from Karachi to Para Chuna’r in Pakistan. His elegies 
are popular even today. Najm’s ‘Nohas’ are marked for their depth, variety and 
beauty of their diction. Simplicity is the most glaring characteristic of his 
poetry. He is the originator of Nohas’ in the ‘Hindi Bhasha’. Thus, his works 
attained popularity in the Indian masses. 


Born at Agra in 1310 H./1893 A.D., Mirza Tajammul Husain Najm Effendi 
enjoyed a life-span of 82 years. He died in Karachi in 1395 H./1975 A.D. His 
father, Mirza A’shiq Husain Bazm Effendi was a poet of considerable repute. As 
a poet, he was the disciple of his uncle, Syed Ismail Husain Muneer Shikohaba’di 
who had been a disciple of Mirza Dabeer. Poetry had drawn Najm to its fold when 
he was hardly a lad of twelve years. As an amateur poet, he sought guidance from 
his father. But hisemployment in the Railways made him quit his native place 
and thus his father could no longer act as a guide. In Delhi, the place of his 
posting, Najm came into contact with mature poets such as Nawab Sira’juddin 
Ahmad Khan Sa’el, Bekhud Deblavi and Amar Na’th Sa’hir. The association 
with these poets further helped the blossoming of his poetic genius. With the 
passage of time, his poetry attained maturity and, along with it, kis fame grew. 
Then, his taste witnessed a perceptible change and, instead of devoting his energy 
to any other form of poetry, he concentrated on the elegiac form. 


In the Persian and Urdu languages, quatrain-writing is considered as a very 
difficult art and only a mature poet with a broad vision can excel in this field. 
Najm did make a mark here too. How candid, bold, rebellious and jolting is the 
following quatrain : 
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How has the pattern of life changed !, 

Why has the warmth of life changed ?, 

The people who scored a victory at Karbala, 
Alas ! they are now lifeless and deranged. 


Very like Josh Malihaba’di, Najm was apathetic to the commercial attitude 
of some of the persons attached to the pulpit. He, therefore, took cudgels 
against the professional preaching. In the following quatrain, he denounces them 
this way : 
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Go on building castles of words, not of action, 
an thy voice rests alone, the nobleness of action, 
Whatever be the excellence of thy rhetorics, 
But thy gathering lacks, the heat of action. 


Najm Effendi, as stated earlier, was not primarily @ marsia poet. Since he 
composed only two marsias, therefore no fair assessment of his marsias can be 
made. But whatever little has been his creative work in this field, it can be said on 
its basis that his marsias lack the traditional length. Further, the themes 
are missing in his marsias. Similarly, some of the established component parts so 
vitally essential for a marsis, are absent. In both of his marsias, a sixtain is 
devoted to each of the martyrs of Karbala. The reader is very likely to gather the 
impression that the poet has jumbled together the description of the martyrs 
because he has to add the matter to the length. At the end, however, a few sixtains 
are devoted to the description of Imam Husain and then his marsias come to an 
abrupt end. The marsias of Najm Effendi give more an impression of Sala’ms. 
To quote a few sixtains from one of his marsias: 


ill 
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Of the fair face of Islam, the embellisher is Husain, 

Of the unity of nations, the coherer is Husain, 

Husain is the will of God, His revelation and vision, 

On the lips of men of inspiration, Husain is the name in repetition, 
There indeed waxed and waned his opposition, 

But his name lasted, despite many a revolution. 
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To humanity, Husain has undoubtedly graced, 

The real grandeur in life, Husain has traced, 

In every human heart, Husain has created pain, 

And has set free each human soul, from slavery’s chain, 
The echo of his voice, reached the most distant man, 
Like a flash of light it was, on the acoustic span. 
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Of noble and virtuous life, Husain is an exponent, 

Of an honourable death, Husain is the champion, most fervent, 
Of the mass consciousness, Husain is the creator, most notable, 
In all clans and tribes, Husain is a name, all venerable, 

One who is yet ignorant, of the Holy Messenger, 

With the name of Husain, he is indeed familiar. 


Syed A’ley Raza is a name which keeps on ringing in the minds of millions 
of mourners of Husain. Though a lawyer by profession, late Syed A’ley Raza 
devoted his life to the writings of marsias and salam's. His works were of a high 
quality. A compilation of some of his marsias, known as ‘‘Mara’si A’ley Raza’, 
has appeared in the recent years. It was published by Khorasan Islamic Centre, 
Karachi. 


Syed A'ley Raza belonged to an educated and cultured family of U. P., 
India. He inherited poetry, especially the composition of marsia, from his 
ancestors. Like him, his other brothers are men of great ability and talents. 
Syed Ha’shim Raza, one of A’ley Raza'’s younger brothers, is indeed a prominent 
intellectual. In his personality are combined a literateur, poet, critic, administrator 
and social worker. He is a good speaker as well. 


Very like his marsias, Syed A’ley Raza was equally good at his sala’ms. 
One of his Salam’s entitled as ‘’Sala’m-e-A’khir” became very popular and is 
broadcast each year from Radio Pakistan and Pakistan Television in the night of the 
10th of Moharram. It’s indeed extremely touching and was very well recited by 
Alhaj Na’sir Jahan. 
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The marsias of Syed A’ley Raza have a marked quality for their forthright 
statement of facts. Each line ofa sixtain is not only self-contained but it contains 
afresh thought. Therefore, his marsias are learned and thought-packed. The 
following are the extracts of one of his marsias : 
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Husain reswwred the Qur’an, to its pristine position, 

Not too distant from the place of Mohammad, was his position, 
In consonance with the Divine will, was the very act of Husain, 
For mankind thus became a guide-line, the footprints of Husain, 
The fortune of Islam was, re-ascendant vigorously, 

And the star of man’s destiny, shone more brilliantly. 
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How challenging was the task, which Husain had completed, 

To the beat of the heart, Husain had Divinity stretched, 

From the mechanical acknowledgement of faith, he made Islam free, 
To adultrate the Wrong with the Right, Husain allowed in no degree, 
The spurious, he made to segregate with the the original, 

To the facade of false Islam, he jolted a blow eternal. 
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For the survival of Islam, Husain was the hope of his grand-father, 
And that unflagging confidence, which indeed knew no falter, 
Of the mission of his father and brother, Husain was the fulfilment, 
Of the duties and obligations, Husain was a sheet and its supplement, 
Between the spiritual and temporal lordship, a line he demarcated, 
To Kingship from the Imamate, he most certainly separated. 


In one of his most beautiful sixtains, late Syed A’ley Raza makes a candid 
assertion : 
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Husain is not a mere name, but an institution of merit, 

To the confines of space, Husainism has no limit, 

Husainism is in fact timeless, 

It transcends all such barriers, it’s all matchless, 

His gates are ever open to humanity, for its betterment, 

The mournings for Husain are for man’s cure and treatment.: 


2. The above sixtains of the marsias of S. A’ley Raza are extracted from the valuable book 
of Mr. Zamir Akhtar entitled “Urdu marsia Pakistan mein (Urdu marsiain Pakistan)’. It was 
published in 1982 by Syed & Syed. 
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A’ley Raza’s diction is in fact highly individualistic. It has lent grace to 
to his marsias. Instead of using high-sounding Arabic and Persian words, he very 
often employs the words of Brij Bha’sha which enhance not only the beauty of his 
works but add a new dimension to the meaning. 


Nasim Amrohvi’s contribution to the modern Urdu marsia is of considerable 
importance. In the heirarchy of the living marsia poets of the Sub-continent, 
Nasim Amrohvi decidedly occupies the highest place. His marsias are noteworthy 
for their quality as well as for their number. Born in 1908, at Amroha, a town in 
Distt. Moradabad, India, much known for its men of exceptional talents and 
capabilities, Nasim started versifying in 1918 when he was but a lad of ten years of 
age. It did not take him long to mature as a poet. In 1923, when still a teen-ager, 


he approached his first marsia. Thus, his span of mersia-poetry spreads over six 
decades. 


There is no denying the fact that even if Nasim had not adopted marsia as 
the chief medium of his pcetry, his place as alyric poct would have been secured. 
In the field of lyric poetry too, he would have earned an immortal name. But, 
as a living marsia poet, Nasim is really great. Though not as superb at diction 
and in the portrayal of human nature as Mir Anis was, though not as fiery and 


ebullient as Josh Malihaba’di was, the fact remains that he is a happy blend of 
the two. 


Further,-Nasim Amrohvi, through the medium of his poetry, tries to bring 
a social reform. He treats marsia as a powerful organ for preaching the revolu- 
tionary gospel of Imam Husain. Besides, the poet has endeavoured to project the 
personality of Husain in its true perspective. Therefore, his marsias which are 
hundreds in number, are an echo of the message of the Chief of martyrs, calling forth 
for resoluteness of will and of action, even in the face of the worst of circumstances. 


Similarly, Nasim’s marsias are an expression of emancipation of man from 
slavery and suppression, external pressures and internal conflicts. At places, the 
poet has himself been a rebel and has tried to undo all the existing shackles. Thus, 
in his own way, Nasim Amrohvi has undertaken the task of awakening the masses. 
Reproduced are the following sixtains extracted from his marsia entitled as 
**Sa’z-e-Hurriyat.”’ 
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Husain, thou art the inner soul, of the best of humanity, 

Of the land of patience and fortitude, thou art the highest conopy, 
Not only of the religion of Mohammad, thou art the upholder, 
But of the whole caravan of life, thou art the standard-bearer, 
From the deadening sleep, awakened the world hast thou, 

How to die for life, taught a lesson hast thou. 
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Of the cruel clutches of tyranny, thou art the breaker, 

Of the brutal force of Yazidism, thou art the shatterer, 

Of all the evils and villainies, thou art the slayer, 

Of the worst of adversities, thou art the challenger, 

Far more than the mass of mountain, was indeed the resolution, 
It was Husain’s heart, or the undying Divige determination. 


As the marsia advances, Nasim Amrohvi becomes more sermonising. He 
thus exhorts his readers or listeners : 
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If you claim yourself to be Husain’s follower, 

Show at least, some of the martyr’s feats of valour, 

Arm yourself with such weapons, which are victory’s pride, 

Let the sword of will and shield of modesty be by your side, 
Should you be a supporter of Haider, be courageous and daring, 
Advance not to retreat, go on, be a lion raging. 
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Faiz Ahmad Faiz, born in 1911, is fortunately a living poet. He is a 
poet of great distinction and of universal fame. Very like Josh, Faiz has consider- 
ably influenced his age. After Josh, Faiz is now perhaps the only poet who 
combines in him the touches of the masters of the classical Urdu poetry. Further, 
his first-rate acquaintence with the English and the European poets, has further led 
his poetry to mature. Thus, Faiz combines in himself the East and the West. 


The poetry of Faiz is characterised by the revolutionary spirit. It is in fact 
a dominant element in his poetry. Some of the lines of his verse are oft- 
quoted and are used in Urdu as sayings. The best poetry of Faiz Ahmad 
Faiz belonged to that period when he was a rebel. It was for his rebellious attitude 
that he was put into prison. But, Faiz did not surrender. He went on crusading 
against the injustice, exploitation and evils of kindred nature. It was for his stead- 
fast championing of the right of man, especially the down-trodden, that the poet 
earned the Lenin Prize for literature. It’s indeed a much coveted award. 


The revolutionary spirit of Faiz made his heart fill with tremendous 
love and reverence for Imam Husain. This feeling perhaps impelled the poet to 
compose a marsia entitled as ‘‘Marsia-e-Imam.”’ thus paying his glowing tributes 
to Husain : 
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Night has set in, manifold miseries have Shabbir chained, 

No friend, no companion and no well-wisher has remained, 

The dark clouds of pain and suffering, are but his soother, 

And the throb of his wounded heart, is the only comforter, 

It’s the night of a lonely being, stranger, stranded and molested, 
It’s the night of Shabbir’s house, which is desolate and devastated. 
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Fast asleep, the enemy soldiers were senselessly lying, 

But this side, none could even wink in a situation trying, 

This day, each and every moment was mortifying, 

To the progeny of the Holy Prophet, this night was most terrifying, 
The house-folks bewailed so, at times but helplessly, 

As if the snuffed-out candle, flickers at the night-end slowly. 
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In a nook there was, the Commander of the deprived creatures, 
The Chief of those uprooted and molested creatures, 
Broken-hearted, exhausted, helpless and thirsty, 

The Leader was sitting but with great dignity, 

Neither was royal cushion, nor robe, nor were attendants standing, 
Multiple wounds were on his body, blood from each was oozing. 
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Chapter Hine 


THE SINDHI MARSIA 


Nothing with certainty can be said as to when the Sindhi marsia had 
originated, but ever since the reign of the Kalhoras (1700 — 1783 A.D.), traces of 
the elegiac and battle poems are found in the Sindhi literature. The Sindhi marsia 
can, therefore, be divided into two periods : 


(a) the old Sindhi marsia. 


(6) the new Sindhi marsia. 


A. THE OLD SINDHI MARSIA 


The elegiac poems of this period cannot be called as marsias in the true 
tense of the word. But the majority of the poets of this period composed poems on 
the themes of the martyrdom of Imam Husain, his fortitude and sacrifice, the 
cruelty and oppression of Yazid in the most touching manner. The poets used the 
old language of Abul Hasan. Besides, all the poets used ‘kedarh’—a rhythm suited 
to the composition of battle-scenes in the Sindhi poetry. The Sindhi word ‘kedarh’ 
is a distorted form of the Sanskirt word ‘kedar’. It was originally derived 
from Sanskrit in which language it meant the ‘batt/e-ground’. 


Among the old poets of Sind was Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai (1102 H./1589 
A.D.—1165 H./1782 A.D.). He was one of the greatest saints and poets of this 
region. His heart was fired with love for the Holy Prophet and his progeny. 
He paid the most glowing tributes to Imam Husain and his faithful comrades. He 
employed ‘kedarh’ for the expression of his elegiac poetry. Through this medium, 
Abdul Latif created extremely effective battle-scenes. 
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Shah Bhitai was decidedly the composer of these elegiac vertes through the 
medium of ‘‘kedarh’. But certain critics wer: sceptical regarding these verses. 
They pleaded that the authors of these verses were Ehsa’n Faqir La’nga and 
Fateh Faqir. Their claim was, however, refuted by Mirza Qaleech Beg, a poet and 
literary figure of great renown in the Sindhi literature. He wrote: 


‘Shah Abdul Latif used the rhythm of ‘kedarh’ at that time when he 
had set out for a visit to Karbala. But he could not go there and came back 
to his village. Through these verses, the Shah paid tributes to the grand- 
sons of the Holy Prophet.’”! 


Dr. Hootchand Moolchand Gurbakhsha’ni, another leading critic on the 
works of Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai, expressed a similar opinion in his beok entitled 
‘*‘Muqadam-e-Latifee”’ : 


‘‘The Shah has made a specific mention of Hazrat Ali and other Imams 
in his works. The rhythm ‘kedarh’ is solely employed for the description of 
the martyrdom of the Imams. Through the medium of this rhythm, the Shab 
has focussed the perpetration of crueclties on the Imams and their steadfast 
adherence in the most effective manner. Throughout his verses of ‘kedarh’, 
he has expressed his deepest love for the Imams and his profoundest grief 
for their sufferings. An example is as follows : 
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Those who love not Mir Hasan and Mir Husain, 
The blessings of God, they shall never gain’’.’ 
Of significant importance, serving as the richest tribute to Imam Husain aad 
other heroes of Karbala, is a long elegiac poem of Shah Abdul Latif which T.H. 


Sorley, an ex-ICS Officer posted in Sind for a long time during the British Raj 
and a leading authority on the Sufi poet, has translated under the heading of 


1. Sindhi Marsia Naweesi (Sindhi Marsia Writing), Ghulam Rasool Baloch, page 30, Sind 
University Press, Hyderabad, 1970 


2. Sindhi Marsia Naweesi (Sindhi Marsia writing), Ghulam Rasool Baloch, page 31, Sind 
University Press, Hyderabad, 1970. 
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“THE MARTYRS.” In the preface to his book entitled ‘‘Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit: 
His poetry, Life and Times’’, Sorley says : 


“The collection of mystical poems known as the Risalo of Shah Abdul 
Latif of Bhit is the only classic which the language of Sind has yet produced 
inthe realm of deeply imaginative literature. The pomes were composed 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. They are the work of a national 
poet of Sufi leanings. Their poetical excellence is as remarkable as the depth 
of the philosophy and religion which they display. It is the misfortune of 
Shah Abdul Latif that his poetry has remained a closed book to all but to 
those acquainted with the Sindhi language. In Sind, his poems are held in 
such universal and popular esteem as is accorded only to poetry which has 
successfully interpreted the most intimate thoughts and the sincerest feelings 
of a people. In some form or other, the verses are known to all classes. 
They have still the advantage, lost in these practical days by all the poetry 
ef the Western world, that they have not yet been divorced from their origin 
in spontaneous music and natural recitative."* 


The insularity of Shab Abdul Latif Bhitai, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
H.T. Sorley, changed into resounding fame. The learned author devoted his pre- 
cious ‘‘twelve years’’ and through his most authoritative work, he not only intro- 
duced the Shah of Bhit to the Western world but also to other parts of the globe. 
Mir Anis is perhaps more unfortunate than Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai because, despite 
his enormous poetic grace and the educative value of his poetry, he has still been 
insular and no man from the Western world, even of much inferior talents than 
H.T. Sorley, has so far taken pains to introduce him. 


Sorely, in his preface, further says : 


‘*I have translated not the complete Risalo but the abridgement known as 
the Muntakhab collected by Kazi Abmad Shah. This abridgement is pro- 


bably the best known and the most popular collection of Shah Abdul Latif’s 
verse.”’ 


Reproduced below are the five cantos from the book of H. T. Sorley which is 
treated as the main source on the poet. Thus, the original Sindhi verses of Shah 
Abdul Latif are collected and arranged from different compilations of the Risalo. 
In Sorley’s book, these cantos appear on pages from 338 to 343.5 





3. Sorley H. T., Shab Abdu! Latif of Bhit. Oxford Universitty Press, London, 1940. 
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THE MARTYRS 
(1) 
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Muharram’s holy month is come, 
The Princes’ day of woe. 


And Allah doth what pleaseth Him, 
The One who all doth know. 
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Again is come Muharram’s month, 
But no Imams are here. 


O God, in kindness let me be, 


Medina’s ruler near. 
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Medina’s lords did hie them forth : 
But they did not come back. 


O brother dyer, dye my clothes 
In sober mourning black. 


They wandered forth to cruel doom 
When fate with bloodshed came. 


Because of their untimely end 
I put myself to shame. 
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The hardness of their martyrdom 
Is as mild summer’s day. 


No trace, no sign of Goddes love 
Yazid’s heart did display. 


With the Imams that he’d be slain 
Did fate a promise write. 


The hardness of their martyrdom 
Is unalloyed delight : 

And God-moved men do meditate 
On Kerbela’s sad fight. 
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Forget the feud with Ali’s kin 
That thou dost wage, Yazid. 


With Hassan and the Mir Husain 
Thou’lt see no happy Id. 
Chord SLE dlergiancnee 
Le yse pit lem Pe le Poets 
Ah ! luckless is the case of them 
Beside Yazid who stood, 

And yesterday did fight against 
The sons of Ali’s blood. 
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Oh! that within the ranks had been 
Hassan at battle-tide. 


As moth seeks flame, so had he sought 
To reach his brother’s side. 


Who other Mir Husain could help ? 
Of life still hope hath he 


In battle time who armour dons ; 
He showeth bravery 
Ly os dg aCe Bp 
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Alone who enters on the field. 
But Hassan is not by 
To helpmate prove for Mir Husain 
Or aid in servantry. 
The Princes’ land is farther on : 
And pours Yazid amain 


Blow upon blow. The world doth know 
Of Hassan and Hasain. 
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And of the battle that they fought, 
Black-feathered arrows flew. 
The Holy Sayid showed himself, 
A hero brave and true | 
1239 
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To self and his forefathers’ race, 
In grief three gatherings cry : 
Men in their homes, beasts in the wild 
And angels in the sky. 
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Their friends are gone : the fowls of air 
To earth dashed bodies frail. 
O Allah ! righteous Master, grant 
The Princes may prevail. 
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If there be men within whose souls, 
. No grief in sorrow flow. 


On them Creation’s Mighty Lord, 
No favour will bestow. 
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Brave men love battle, from the field 
Hold not themselves aloof. 


The holy ones did yield their lives 
‘In the Imams’ behoof. 


‘With God’s name on their lips they fought,’ 
Their wisdom ran _thuswise. 


They garlanded and crowned were 
By maids of Paradise. 
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To Kerbela as lions came, 
The perfect ones of God : 

They plied Egyptian blades and heaped 
The corses where they trod : 


And brave men trembled at the charge, 
Of Lord Husain’s array. 


The Princes, perfect ones, are come, 
To Kerbela today. 
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They flinched not but their arrows shot 
In swiftly-moving shower. — 


Their fate foredoomed they should be 
With the Imams this hour. 


God killeth whom He loveth most : 
Thus are His favourites slain. 


The All-Best, Allah, recking nought, 
Doth as His heart is fain. 
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The wisdom in such actioning, 
Is veiled from mine eye. 
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Behind remaineth something deep 
And wrapped in mystery. 


‘IV 
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Short are the days that horses live : 
Short days the warriors eke. 


Some time they man the forts, some time 
The battleground they seek. 
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Their home is Heaven. Lo ! the brave 
Are gone to Paradise. 


From God they passed : to God they came. 
Lord, fashion fate this wise. 
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Thankful for them Thy visage show, 
The early doom of prime. 


Did plan the plan of Hur’s emprise, 
And bring him at this time : 


And set him with that side to join. 
To the Imam he said 


Whene’er he came, ‘This life is thine, 
This life, though I be dead.’ 


‘God sends not woe without the power 
To bear that burden well, 

What I can bear, that will I do.’ 
There too that hero fell. 


With wound sore-stricken, yielding life, 
A martyr Hur became. 


He showed his brave courageous soul, 
A lover of the flame. 
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As moths are. ‘May God’s Messenger, 
The Holy Prophet, He, 

Thy Father’s sire, e’en thus be pleased 
With this thy bravery.’ 

‘May I for such yield up my life.’ 
His lips did these words pour. 

Blood dyed his beard red, red his teeth 
As is pomegranate flower. 
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His turban shone upon the field, 
As shines full fortnight’s moon. 
Well may that mother smile who meets 
Her Lord Muhammad, son. 
All glory to that hero be 
Upon the open plain 
Who, hacked to pieces on the field, 
With grievous blows was slain. 
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The men of Kufa wrote God’s name 
And thus their missive sent ; 


‘Thy subjects we ; thou art our King. 
Come hither : pitch thy tent.’ 
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‘The throne is thine’. They falsely spake 
_ And sided with Yazid ; 


And brave men ‘fell to unclean foes 
Who by iguoble deed. 
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Sold trust for gain, in martyrdom 
The heroes’ name to link ; 


And Kufa’s host no water gave 
In Kerbela to drink. 


The Princes’ thoughts in Kerbela 
Do with great Ali rest. 


They venture forth and gaze around 
And thus their faith attest : 


Come, O Thou Lord Muhammad, come: 
Causer of Causes, rise. 


An early dove from Kerbela 
Its weary journey flies. 


Halting by God’s apostle’s tomb 
It uttereth this doom : 
‘Muhammad, Causer of Causes, Lord, 
Come, rise up in thy might. 
The glitter of the flashing sword 
Hath shone before my sight.’ 
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Another poet of considerable repute who expressed the eventful 
martyrdom of Imam Husain in his poetry, is Makdoom Abdullah Naraiwala. 
He was born in the year 1150 H./1736 A.D. Naraiwala was known by the appelia- 
tion of ‘Bare Mian’. His erudition and scholarship earned him the 
title of Makhdoom. His known works are Kanzul Ibrat, Badr-ul-Muneer, Qamar-ul- 
Muneer, Noor-ul-Absa’r and Majmooa. The Majmooa is divided into five parts and 
contains the major part of his poetry. It eulogises Imam Husain. The description 
of the martyrdom of the Imam is in the fifth volume of the book. In the beginning 
of this volume, Makhdoom has dealt the issue of allegiance of Imam Husain to 
Yazid through the following verses : 
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When Yazid, son of Moawiah, acquired power, 
For his allegiance, declined Husain, the leader, 


He thus asserted, ‘‘Since high is the office of the Caliphate, 
I shall therefore not accept him who is but a profligate,”’ 


However, when Yazid found his efforts yielding no gain, 
The murderous robber killed the Sovereign, Husain. 


To the most tragic event of 10th Mubarram, 61st Hijra, Makhdoom Abdullab 
Naraiwa’la has depicted in the following way : 
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Man proposes, God disposes, 
One ‘who defied death, caring not for consequences, 
He was slain by his enemies, but never was he their ill-wisher, 


To the weak, God ennobles ; of the worthless, He is the exalter, 
None can know the Divine knowledge, God is indeed All-Wise. 


Among the old marsia poets of Sind, Syed Khair Shah Pardesi occupies a 
place of distinction, especially for his ‘‘Jang Na’ma’’ which contains a comprehen- 
sive description of the martyrdom and other tragic events at Karbala. Shah Pardesi 


was a great devotee to and adorer of Imam Husain. During the month of 
Moharram each year, he recited the couplets along with his companions. 


*Jang-Na’ma’ is composed in fiftains. It is in the form of Hindi ‘doha’. The 
total number of its couplets is 64. A few couplets are given as under : 
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Those who are blessed by Mohammad and by the Lion of God, Ali, 
Sorrow-assailed they cannot be, 

Of the Five, one who seeks the favours, 

The Lady of Paradise, Hasan and Husain are his helpers, 

And also the Last of all the Messengers. 


Sacha] Sarmast, a great saint of Sind, was one of the major poets too. He 
was also a marsia poet. 


Sachal was born at a village called Darazan in the year 1152 H/1739 A.D. 
His real name was Abdul Waha’b. During his childhood, he was called ‘‘Sachche 
Dino” which means ‘‘God-given."” When he was amere boy, his father, Mian 
Salahuddin, passed away. Therefore, he was brought up by his uncle, Mian Abdul 
Haq. It was from him that Sachal gained his spiritual knowledge. Ata tender 
age, Sachal committed to his memory the whole of Qura’n. 


Since Sachal Sarmast was a Sufi poet, therefore his heart throbbed with 
ardent love for the Holy Prophet and his progeny. His marsias are a reflection of 
the same love and reverence. His works sometimes give a glimpse of marsias 
in their true form. This ig certainly a glaring proof of the greatness of his poetry. 


The Sufi poet has been exceptionally superb in the portrayal of feelings. To 
the martyrdom of Imam Husain and his loyal companions, he has thus presented : 
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O Prophet ! the young and the old of your grand-son, 
Were torn into pieces, by the Syrian and the Kufan, 


The bodies were left on ground and heads raised on spears pointed, 
O Sorrow ! O Tyranny ! help O Mohammed ! 
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Makhdoom Abdul Rauf Bhatti (1682 A.D./1752 A.D.) isa marsia poet of 
considerable worth. He is said to have possessed spiritual powers. He led the life 
of a dervish. From the very childhood, Abdul Rauf had a leaning towards religion 
and he devoted his life to prayer and acquisition of religious knowledge. As he 
had the greatest love for the Holy Prophet and his progeny, he therefore craved to 
die at Madina and be buried in its dust. God, the Almighty, fulfilled his wish. In 
the year 1752 A.D., the Makhdoom died at Madina and was buried there. 


*Mauloodan’ and ‘Mada'han’ are the two important works of the Makhdoom. 
*Mauloodan’ contains a detailed description of the tragic events of Karbala and 
the martyrdom of the grand-son of the Holy Prophet as well as of his faithful com- 
papions. In one of his couplets which is given as under, Makhdoom Abdu! Rauf 
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O friends ! for those orphans, my heart beats in lamentation, 
Who, in the land of Karbala, were put to death and desecration, 
Those who were, Husain’s close relation. 


B. THE NEW SINDHI MARSIA 


The new Sindhi marsia is largely different from the old one not only in 
content and form but in rhyme and meter as well. The old Sindhi marsia had no 
definite form. The great saints and poets of the past did pay their most glowing 
tributes to Husain and his companions because they considered such tributes 
as an essential part of their faith and the fulfilment of the objectives of their 
‘poetry. During the days of those classical masters of the Sindhi poetry, marsia 
too had not acquired a definite form. Similarly, the sixtain itself was yet unknown 
to the Urdu poetry. 


The new Sindhi marsia began from Syed Sa'bit Ali Shah who was a poet of 
great genius and a man of great learniog. He was, in fact, the Mir Anis of the Sindhi 
marsia. Sa’bit Ali was a great master of prosody. On the new Sindhi marsia, the Urdy 
marsia appears to have exercised a profound effect. Besides marsia, other forms of 
elegiac Sindhi literature such as ‘Sala’m, ‘noha’and ‘rubai’ are also influenced by the 


Urdu poetry. 
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Syed Sa’bit Ali Shah (1153H./1740 A.D.—1225H./1812 A.D.), the son of 
Mada’r Ali Shah, was born in a Syed family of Multan. For education, the father 
entrusted his son to Abdur Rahman, a well-known teacher and a great scholar of 
his time. But Syed Chira’gh Ali, a scholar hailing from Northern India and a friend 
of Mada’r Ali Shah, was his real tutor. It was from him that the young pupil had 
learnt the preface of Sa’di’s ‘Gulista’n’ and the miracle of ‘Shaqqul Qamar.’ The 
teacher took great pains in teaching his: pupil as he had perceived extraordinary 
talents in the boy. Chira’gh Ali excessively loved Sa’bit Ali Shah and treated 
him like his own son. 


Ever since his childhood days, Syed Sa’bit Ali Shah was fond of reciting the 
adoration (madah) and adulation (manqabat) of the Holy Prophet and his progeny. 
His fondness grew more and more when he had learnt Persian. Therefore, to his 
heart’s content, he read the Persian marsias, especially the marsias of Magqbal and 
Miskeen. After that, he started versification. The contact with Moulvi Madeh, a 
distinguished teacher of his time, helped him in the fulfilment of his objectives. It 
was through Moulvi Madah that Sa’bit Ali could establish his relation with Pir 
Asadullah Shah, the keeper (Sajjadanashin) of the mausoleum of Lal Shah Ba’z 
Qalandar. The Pir was much impressed by his talents and educational attainments. 
On the insistence of the Pir, Sa’bit Ali stayed with him for about a year. It was 
there that he started composing the marsia. 


Syed Sa’bit Ali Shah was the first poet of Sind who composed his marsias in a 
formal manner. He can therefore justifiably be regarded as the father of modern 
Sindhi marsia. In his works, all the essential constituents of marsia are found. 
His marsias are in fact a manifestation of his unbounded love for Husain and his 
trustworthy companions. 


One of the most conspicuous qualities of the marsias of Sa’bit Ali is their 
pathos. This pathos is the echo of the wounded heart of the poet. That is why, 
each of his words appears to be deeply steeped in sorrow. Further, the poet has 
been matchless in the choice of words, arrangement of events, portrayal of scenes 
of battle and presentation of beautiful and effective encounter. As evocation of 
feelings is one of the chief characteristics of marsia, therefore Sa’bit Ali Shah has 
not neglected this aspect too. His marsias are in fact suffused with a high degree of 
emotionalism. The following sixtain extracted from one of his marsias which 
reflects the scene of Hazrat Ali Akbar, is a real testimony of his talents : 
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Alighting from the horse, embraced his son the King, 
Again, he lay to his bosom, his darling, 
To the apple of his eye, tearfully he kissed, 
And said, “‘O son ! such a thing, the Almighty has wished, 
O Akbar ! in thy visage is reflected, Mohammad’s grace, 
Go and show to the Prophet, thy blood-smeared face.”’ 
The marsias of Sa’bit Ali Shah are known for the realistic presentation of 
events. The following sixtain depicts the farewell scene of Imam Husain. When 
all the companions of the [mam are martyred and he is left all alone, he wends his 


way to the battle-field. But, before his departure, he makes his entry into the tent 
and consoles his son, Zain-ul-A’bidin : 
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Alighting from the horse, the Sovereign entered the tent weeping, 
He sat by the side of his son, who had been ailing, 
Then he addressed, ‘‘O A’bid ! to the battlefield I am now to run, 
Of the womenfolk of the Holy Prophet, you are the custodian anon, 
Console your heart, show the best of composure, 
Rise my son, and bid farewell to your father.”’ 

Sa’bit Ali Shah was not only a master of rhetoric, but a skilled craftsman 


of figurative language. In what an effective way, the poet has made a description of 
the looted caravan of Husain after his martyrdom : 
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For the oppressed, as cruel was the next morn, as previous evening, 
That morning was like the Dooms Day, like the previous evening, 
Each day and night, they passed in lamentation, 
‘Husain, Husain,’ they cried in utter state of deprivation, 


“Take us to Karbala, where Husain is lying, 
Or put us on the path to Madina, where the Prophet is crying.”’ 


Akhund Mohammad A’lam (1800 A.D.—1870 A.D.), known by his 
pseudonym as A’lam, was born at the borough of Ali Raza Shah, Khairpur. He 
received his education according to the prevalent system of that time. Poetry was 
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bequeathed to him in legacy. His grand-father, Mian Mohammad A’lam, had been 
a poct of high stature. 


As a poet, Akhund occupies a significant place among the poets of Sind. An 
eminent position he has acquired too among the Sindhi marsia poets. His marsias 
present appealing scenes of battle and of natural beauty. He is equally superb at 
evoking feeling. The following sixtain manifests his evocative power : 
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When Abbas saw Sakina, sad and forlorn, 
She lay aghast into her mother’s lap, and looked all worn, 
Utterly thirsty she remained, and died without water, 
She was deprived of water, for days and days together, 
The cruel thirst, had its effect on her, 
As the autumn was set, on jonquil flower. 

Among the spiritual luminaries who have illumined the beautiful land of 
Sind, Qa’dir Bux Beda! (1230 H/1814 A.D.—1289 H/1873 A.D.) enjoys a prominent 
place. He was a great mystic poet anda moral preacher. As a writer, he was 
prolific. He left valuable books on mysticism and morality. Deeply devout and 


religious, conscientious and upright, erudite and scholarly, Bedal was fundamentally 
and essentially a mystic poet. That is why he is regarded as she ‘‘Roomi of Sind.” 


Besides other forms of poetry, Bedal tried his hand on the form of marsia. 
He composed the marsias in a highly touching manner. The following are the 
specimens of his poetry : 
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As a guest at Karbala, when came the King, 
Sorrow was then all-permeating. 
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When arrived at Karbala, the Prophet’s darling, 
His successor, heir and his daughter’s darling, 
To the deserted valley, came the darling, 
Infinitely grew pain and suffering, for the darling. 


Shah Naseeruddin, with bis pseudonym as ‘‘Naqshbandi”’ is a well-known 
marsia poet of Sind. His father, Pir Abdul Hayee, was a great scholar of his time. 
Very like his father, Shah Naseeruddin received his early education and training 
from his own father. He had hardly blossomed into an adolescent when his father 
died. Naqshbandi nevertheless continued his education. He learnt Arabic and Pet- 
sian and was well-grounded in religious knowledge. He lived the life of a dervesh. 


Shah Naseeruddin Naqshbandi was a great poet of Sindhi lyrics. But his 
works include quatrains, ka’fis and marsias too. His works reflect a high degree of 
maturity and skill. 


Naqshbandi was a great devotee to Husain. The Imam’s most heroic sacrifice 
for the greater glory of Islam was a constant source of animation to the poet. 


The marsias of Naqshbandi were profusely punctuated with Arabic and 
Persian words. Sometimes, he quoted the Arabic and the Persian poets. Thus, he 
adapted those couplets to his own marsias. The following sixtain is an example : 
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“‘Unconquerable’’, quoth Gabriel, about his valour, 

And revealed was the divine verse, in his honour, 

To the battle-field, came Husain bin Ali, 

So as to sacrifice his life, to the cause of Divinity, 

In the darkness of Karbala, the King’s good shone, like moon-light, 
And the days darkened, for the son of the Prophet, into the black night. 


His Highness Mir Hasan Ali Khan ‘Hasan’ (1240 H./1824 A.D.—1324 H./ 
1906 A.D.), a Sindhi marsia poet of considerable fame, belonged to the royal family 
of the Talpurs and was the son of Mir Mohammad Naseer Khan, the last ruler of 
Sind. 


Mir Hasan was a great adorer of the Holy Prophet and his progeny. He there- 
fore composed very many panegyrics in honour and adoration of the holy beings. 
Similarly, through his marsias, Hasan paid the richest tributes to the supreme 
sacrifice of the Chief of martyrs and his noble companions. 


The poet composed his marsias in different meters. ‘Gulza’r-e-Ma’tam’ is the 
name of his book which contains allforms of elegiac literature that he has com- 
posed. His marsias are knowo for their ornamental beauty and other literary 
merits. He was exceptionally good at portraying battle-scenes. The following 
quatrain is revealing : 
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When the son of the Lion of God became angry, 

He drew the sword, after having recited ‘Na’d-e-Ali,’ 
With his slogans, the battle-field was shaken, 

By the deatening clatter of horse-hooves, it was taken. 


Mirza Budal Beg was a popular marsia poet of his time. His father, Mirza 
Fateh Ali Beg ‘Fateh’ was also a poet of great repute. So touching were his marsias 
that Mir Hasan Ali Khan, the ruler of Khairpur and a great patron of art and 


literature, appointed him at his court. 


Like his father, Mirza Budal occupies a distinct place among the marsia poets 
of Sind. It was indeed he who raised Sa’bit Ali Shah to the heights of glory. Like 
Mir Anis, Mirza Budal was a poet whose ancestors had been the poets, adoring the 
Holy Prophet and his progeny through the medium of poetry. 


The poetry of Budal appears to have been much influenced and coloured by 
the poetry of Mir Anis. He was in fact the first marsia poet of Sind who introduced 
to the Sindhi marsia poetry the form of Urdu marsia poetry. Thus, sixtain after 
sixtain, he composed in praise of ‘sword’ and ‘horse’ etc. 


Simplicity is the most glaring characteristic of Budal’s works. In the expres- 
sion of feelings and emotions, he is singularly great. Similarly, in the presentation 
of events, Mirza Budal Beg is remarkably good. The following sixtain supports 


the fact : 
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Towards Hur, sped the Leader, 

Having seen him, Husain felt a loss of vigour, 

And from Heaven, came weepingly Haider, 

Heard was the voice of the Prophet; he was too much sadder, 
‘SAh ! alas ! he is the friend of my son, Husain, 

We shall weep for him in Heaven, for a long long span.”’ 


Mirza Qaleech Beg (1270 H./1853 A.D.—1348 H./1929 A.D.), known as 
“‘Qaleech”’, was a renowned literary figure of Sind. He was a poet of great promise. 
His father, Mirza Faridoon Beg, was of Persian origin. Faridoon was a mere boy 
when he was brought to Sind. At that time, the ruler of Sind was Mir Karam Ali 
Khan. However, Faridoon Beg settled down at Hyderabad, Sind. As he was 3 
man of extra-ordinary talents, he prospered soon. 


Qaleech Beg inherited the talents from his father. His education began, as 
was customary in those days, with the knowledge of the Holy Quran. Then he learnt 
Arabic and Persian languages. Afterwards, he passed the Matriculation Examination 
from Hyderabad, Sind. His interest in higher studies took him to Bombay. Qaleech 
Beg pursued his studies at Elphistone College, Bombay. He graduated from there. 
On the completion of his higher education, he served the Government as an official. 


Besides being a first-rate poet, Mirza Qaleech Beg was a great master of 
Sindhi prose. As a marsia poet too, he ranked very high. His marsias are singularly 
remarkable for their battle-scenes and for the praise of ‘sword’. The following 
sixtains are revealing : 
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The army advanced, like the dashing waves of a river, 
Each legion of the infidel soldiers, held and raised the dagger, 
Like the dark clouds, the shields appeared, 
The arrows fell in torrents, his body was smeared, 


Among the heartless swordsmen, when the lion made his way, 
It was, as if the battlefield was, under the lightning sway. 


A sixtain from his another marsia is as follows : 
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Unleashed was the two-edged sword, ill-stricken was the army, 
The earth quaked, so did the sky, such was the calamity, 
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For the King, victory from Heaven descended, 
When the infidels beheld, they felt awed and were undefended, 
Like lightning it fell upon, this way and that, 
There was a rain of blood, each head upon other sat. 
The details of the biography of Na’sir Ali Khawaja are not available. But, 
beyond doubt, he was a great marsia poet. His marsias are marked for their flow, 


gtece, diction and emotive value. The following fiftain does reflect the merits of 
his poetry : 
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The progeny of the Holy Prophet, the streets of Syria, 
Aggrieved were the hearts, at the Court of Kufa, 
The tyranny of the infidels, for A’bid, the helpless and wailing, 


The weight of the collar, for the neck of the ailing, 
How broken-hearted he was, low cruel was Shimr, the assailing. 
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Chapter Ben 


MIR ANIS: A BIOGRAPHY 


Mir Babar Ali Anis was the eldest son of Mir Mustahsan Khaleeq and the 
grtand-son of Mir Ghulam Hasan. His great grand-father was Mir Ghulam Husain 
Da’hik, a great scholar and a celebrated poet of his time. Mir Khaleeq and 
Mir Ghulam Hasan were men of great learning and pocts of great merit. It was 
from his ancestors that Mir Anis had inherited the legacy of poetry and, therefore, 
he was justified in making a well-founded claim : 


US Seah 
In Shabbir’s adoration, mine is the fifth generation. 


After the fall of the Moghul Empire, Da’hik too, like other poets and men 
of letters of his time, moved to Faizabad in 1196 Hijra/l776 A.D. In those days, 
Faizabad used to be the capital of prosperous Awadh. At Paizabad, Da’hbik spent his 
days in despondence, craving each moment for Delhi and its colourful life. At last, 
he died.* The exact date of his death is not known. Similarly, there is ‘no trace of 
the collection of his poems. Mir Hasan who had moved to Faizabad along with bis 
father, was also a great poet of lyrics. He composed marsias as well. As the writer 
of a Mathnayi called ‘Sahr-ul-Baya’n’, Hasan earned an immortal name. 


Mir.Mustahsan Khaleeq was born at Faizabad. It was there that he spent the 
greater part of his life. During the latter part of his life, Mir Khaleeq settled perma- 
nently at Lucknow, a sprawling city of Awadh which had acquired the position of 
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eminence and was reckoned as the cradle of learning and civilization. Apart fiom 
bis rich imheritance, Khaleeq’s love for poetry was inborn. Thus, poetic impulse 
was awake in him when he was hardly sixteen years of age. Having perceived the 
promising sign of poctry in his son, Mir Hasan put him under the tutelage of 
Shaikh Mus’hafi, the acknowledged and celebrated poet of that time. Nature had 
endowed Mus’hafi with the gift for lyrics. Khaleeq drew inspiration from his guide 
and composed volumes of lyrics, but as his heart did not lic there, he therefore 
turned to marsia and remained attached to it till the end of his life. Whereas in 
the field of lyrics, Khaleeq had failed to earn distinction, mersia made him 
immortal. 


Three marsia-poets of repute existed as the contemporaries of 
Mir Khaleeq. They were Mir Zameer, Mian Dilgeer and Mirza Fasih. As a marsia 
poet, Khaleeq was not inferior toany of them; as a reciter of marsia, he was certain- 
ly the best. With his gestures and gesticulations, with movements of hands and 
limbs, with the rise and fall of his voice, Khaleeq created such an atmosphere which 
was extrmely impressive. 


Mir Khaleeq had three sons: Mir Babar Ali Anis, Mir Maher Ali Uns and 
Mir Nawab Monis. Of the three, Anis was the eldest. The exact year of the birth 
of Anis is not known, but it is believed that he was born about 1220 H./1801 A.D. 
Similarly, much is not known about his early life. As regards his education and 
training, this much is ascertained that Mir Najaf Ali Faizabadi and Moulvi Haider 
Ali were among his teachers. Both of them were great scholars. Like his father, 
the mother of Mir Anis was an educated and cultured lady. She was well-versed in 
Persian and had a thorough knowledge of religion. Therefore, in the formative years 
of his life, Anis would have possibly been trained and educated by his own mother. 
Even in poetry, there is no trace of his guide. But regarding the rules of prosody 
and other techniques of poetry, it is commonly believed that he was surely guided 
by his own father who was the greatest marsia poet of his age. At places in his 
marsias, Anis has acknowledged what he had gained from his father. 


Very like his early life, the real educational attainments of Anis have remain- 
ed obscure. But in the light of his marsias, it can be estimated that : 


(a) Anis had a thorough knowledge of the Arabic language. His marsias 
abound in standard and dignified words, expressions, phrases and figures 
of speech of the Arabic language. He used the Arabic freely and sponta- 
neously. The poet appears to be fully intimate with the Arabic grammar 
which is not only difficult but even tedious and monotonous. 


(b) Anis had a sound knowledge of the Holy Qura’n which is the primary 
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source of Islamic knowledge. Besides, he was fully acquainted with the 
traditions of the Holy Prophet. Similarly, his couplets reveal that Anis 
knew well about the exegesis, history of Islam, Islamic law and jurisprud- 
ence, modes of warfare and weapons used by the Arabs in the post-Islamic 
period, the traditions and conventions prevalent in the Arab Society. 


(c) Anis had a profound knowledge of other branches of mundane learning 
which had been existing during his time. It is evident from his works 
that he knew much about astrology, astronomy, biology, logic, medicine, 
philosophy, psychology and sociology etc. 


(d) Anis had a perfect command over the Persian language too. 


(e) Anis had a rich power of observation and he possessed a consummate 
understanding of human nature. A happy combination of these two 
helped in blossoming his poetic genius. 


Besides, Lucknow too which was a great cradle of civilization and culture in 
those days, helped the poet in the florescence of his genius. It was there that the 
poet had moved from Faizabad at the tender age of sixteen and had spent each 
precious moment of bis life till the attainment of the fortieth year. Anis was inten- 
sely fond of studying new books and many of the books were self-tutored. A vora- 
tious reader as he was, it bad vastly increased his knowledge and contributed to the 
power of his poetry. He had a deep love for metaphysics and occult sciences. His 
thirst for knowledge was never quenched and the more he learnt, the less satisfied he 
became. Like his zest for reading books, Anis was fond of possessing books. 
That was why, his library contained some of the rare books even on certain abstract 
subjects. 


Ever since his youth, Anis had associated with men of learning. It is an 
established fact that the ever-inspiring personality of the poet and his winning man- 
ners attracted the intellectuals and the elites of Lucknow. It was at his house that 
intellectual discussions on the topics of serious nature were held. The members of 
his house spoke such a chaste Urdu that it reflected the real grace of Lucknow and the 
majesty of Delhi. The dialect used in his house was a tasteful blend of the dialects 
spoken at the courts of Awadb and Delhi. 


In addition to the healthy and salutary effects of Lucknow, the training of the 
talented poets had a sobering effect on him. About the mother of the poet, 
Mir Mohammad Raza Razi writes as fol!ows : 


‘The exceptionally chaste wife of Mr. Khaleeq was well-versed in theological 
literature and knew sufficient Persian not only to read poets like Firdausi and 
Ja’mi, but she could teach about them too. She was a God-fearing lady and was 
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very punctilious about offering her daily prayers as well as about fulfilling 
other religious obligations......Her dress, the intonation of her speech and the 
Janguage she used, were considered as the models. The aristocratic ladies not 
only eagerly desired to meet her, but they also endeavoured to emulate her. 
She hated bad manners and low breeding.’”’ 


Even beyond the four-walls of his house, Mir Anis had the good fortune of 
free mingling with people of his own choice and, considering from the artistic and 
cultural point of view, the poet lived in such an atmosphere which was decidedly 
the best. To be a gentleman was considered the fashion of the age. The 
Lueknowiites were great lovers of art and refinement. They craved for novelty and 
ingenuity of every kind. The princes and plebians alike were the adorers of beauty. 
They were always alive to the appreciation of music, poetry and literature. So 
mature and developed was the aesthetic taste of even a common man that he very 
easily distinguished good music and poetry from that which was not good. It was 
thus natural for the young poet not only to be a mere on-looker but to be a partici- 
pant in the drama of life. As the artistic upsurge and ebullient gaiety of life was 
everywhere in the city, Anis could not remain withdrawn from it. And why should 
he be so? Like all the Lucknowiites of his age, he tasted life and tasted the whole 
of it. 


Beyond doubt, education and character-training contribute a lot in shaping 
out the personality of an individual. Similarly, social conventions do influence his 
life. Of equal importance is faith, whose impact or force cannot be denied. Faith 
is so deeply implanted into man’s nature that it cannot be divorced. Either there 
is faith in God or in Godlessness ; either there is faith in man on in society. But, 
in any way, the element of faith exists. Mir Anis, like many right-minded people 
of all times, had his own faith. He believed in God, the Almighty, in the 
Holy Prophet and in his progeny. Similarly, the atmosphere in which the poet was 
brought up, did condition his life and the result was that he had matured into a sober, 
serious and cultured man with a belief in self-dignity. The artistic tempera- 
ment, punctuated with a sober and serious attitude towards life, made him sensitive 
as well as touchy. The same sensitiveness became conspicuously manifest at times, 
especially during the recitation of his marsias. But, whereas Anis was a highly self- 
respecting person, he was never peevish or ill-tempered and his demeanour made no 
impression of conceit, aggressiveness and arrogance. On the contrary, he was 
considerably self-effacing. He loved humility and preached it through his marsias. 
At the same time, Anis hated pride and vanity. He always considered pride as a 
sin. It was for bis pride that God had punished Satan. 





1. Tarikh Taj-ut-Khwateen, Mir Mohammad Raza Razi, 1903. 
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Mir Anis led a life of ease and contentment. He believed in moderate living. 
He was a great exponent of truth ; and for its bold expression, he cared for none. 
During his life-time there did exist men of authority and wealth who liked flattery 
but never did he praise any of them, especially when they patronised him as well. 
In the mammoth congregations and in the very presence of those lords and potentates, 
he made such bold assertions regarding his self-respect, contentment and detach- 
ment with the worldly entanglements that none had dared approach him for any 
ulterior motive. 


Mir Anis was a man of regular habits and set disposition. He cared much 
for the utility of time. He was a great lover of time-honoured traditions. In order 
to enjoy sound and robust health, Anis exercised everyday. He was fond of horse- 
riding, swordsmanship and the art of wielding sticks called ‘Binwat’. He was of tall 
stature. Regular exercise had made his body solid, chiselled and well-groomed. He had 
a slender figure, broad chest, erect neck, radiant and dignified face, large eyes and 
wheatish colour. His moustaches were long and cultivated but so thin was his beard 
that it could not be discerned even from a short distance. Being essentially a tradi- 
tion-loving man, Anis wore a dome-shaped cap, a loose-hanging apron called 
‘Angarkha’ and wide-sleeved trouser called ‘pyjama’. He preferred to wear yellow 
velvet slippers. He was very particular with his staff and handkerchief which he 
held in his hands while going out. As regards bis cap, he attended to it carefully, 
donned it from a particular angle and consumed a bit of time in arranging it on his 
head. Anis hated gaudy dress and foppish clothes. His dress was simple but he wore 
it in his own style. The aristocracy of Lucknow in his days used conventional court 
dress. He adopted a particular pattern and, in spite of rapid changes in fashion, he 
adhered to his own traditional costume. 


So scrupulous was Anis about his dress that he declined the offer of Sir 
A’sma’n Jah, an affluent and noted figure of Hyderabad Deccan who had made @ 
condition that if Anis recited his marsia with the Hyderabadi pugree (turban) in 
lieu of his cap, he would offer the poet five thousand rupees. Afterwards, the offer 
was raised to ten thousand rupees, but Anis declined it, for no amount of money 
could ever buy him. 


Nature had gifted Mir Anis with a rich, sonorous and resonant voice. But 
more than the charm of his voice, was the grace of his presentation which indeed lay 
in bis delivery and in the rise and fall of rhythm. Syed Ghulam Inam, the learned 
author of the book entitled ‘‘Anis & Shakespeare : a Comparison’’ makes a vivid 
description of this aspect : 


éaseue the young Anis began, and his powerful sonorous voice, his most win- 
ning posture and the grave and vivacious style of his rich composition with a 
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The house of Mir Anis. 


singularly piercing tragic turn, kept the audience spell-bound. The maiden 
attempt proved an unqualified success. The martial bearing with which he 
had tried to act the epic portion, created a sensation. Here dialogue, the 
armed conflict, the direct form of narration brought the elegy out of its mor- 
bid form and bore a close affinity with the drama. Thus, the method of 
recitation which Anis had invented through the aid of the most suggestive 
gestures, completed the resemblance. There was a new vigour io his writing. 
The young artist captured the imagination and admiration of the most fasti- 
dious critics and such critics in the palmy days of Lucknow existed in no 
inconsiderable number. Even the man in the street, through constant associa- 
tion of the cultured men, had imbibed a taste for good verse, good music and 
an artistic performance. There was a regular school of artists who in dancing 
were giving interpretation of songs through most astonishing feats of gestures. 
These gesticulations were so expressive and suggestive that motion pictures 
containing various songs and melodies were brought before the eager audience 
with sublime accuracy and thrilling perfection. A slight turn of the eye-balls, 
a little winking of the eye-lids, a faint arching of the brows, a tremulous 
smile and a host of other physical movements expressed joy, sorrow, anger, 
love and despair. 


‘*Anis knew the taste and requirements of his age and was ready to serve 
it. He wrote with dramatic fervour and recited what he wrote with faultless 
perfection of an actor, through most appropriate gestures...... 2, 


The fame of Anis was not confined to Lucknow or Awadh alone, it spread in 
the length and breadth of India. The result was that he was invited to far-flung places 
like Azimabad (now Patna) and Hyderabad Deccan. Wherever the poet went, he 
drew large crowds and his listeners constituted men of all castes, creeds and reli- 
gions. There were old and young, literate and illiterate, princes and plebians. His 
audience consisting of thousands of men, sat spell-bound and awe-stricken for hours 
and hours together. 


Anis as a poet was, beyond doubt, superbly great. But there are men who 
very often compare him with Mirza Dabeer who was his contemporary. As a poet, 
Dabeer was equally great and as profilic a writer as Anis himself was. The habit 
of drawing a comparison between the works of two poets or artists is as old as man 
himself. Therefore, the endeavour to find a similarity or dissimilarity between the 
works of Anis and Dabeer is noexception. Inthe past too, comparisons were 
drawn between Homer and Virgil, Aschelus and Euripides, Keats and Shelley and in 





2. Anis & Shakaspcare: a Comparison, Syed Ghulam Imam, pages 12-13, Lucknow, 
1950. 
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our own literature, between Mir and Gha'lib. The craze for comparison existed even 
in the days of Anis and Dabeer. Thus, those who admired Anis and considered him 
a greater poet than Dabeer were called ‘Anisye’. Similarly, there were the adorers 
of Dabeer who regarded him superior to Anis. They were called ‘Dabirye’. 


Thus, a large number of the Lucknowiites were divided into ‘Anisye’ and 
‘Dabirye’. The appreciation of their idols often generated heated discussion between 
the rival groups. The controversy sometimes resulted in bickerings and scuffies. 
The rivalry between the two factions goaded the poets to work hard. What one 
wrote, the other tried to excel. At last, when the rivalry reached its climax, both 
the poets were invited to a gathering under the royal decree. Mr. Ghulam Inam 
narrates this episode in the following words : 


‘*Nawab Mifta-hud-Dawlah, one of the nobles of Oudh, requested His Majesty 
to summon both of them so as to give a consecutive recitation of their immor- 
tal elegics. These gentlemen seldom met together. His Majesty agreed and 
issued orders accordingly. Mirza came first and when the gathering was com- 
plete, Anis was specially sent for, as he had delayed his arrival purposely. The 
moment he came, the audience rose to greet his entry. Mirza Dabeer began 
first and he read a quatrain in eulogy of Wa’jid Ali Shah which was bound to 
be received with applause by the audience. Anis followed him and recited a 
quatrain in praise of Ali instead, and began a ‘Sala’m’ thus : 


LK, Obk—O3 Fn Oy G4 La NCCE Ww SO4 EF 


““(Why) should I praise others when J am devoted in eulogis- 
ing the mighty one (Alli), 


? 


I am not ready to lose my grace when I am like Solomon 
myself.”’° 


As a poet, Mir Anis was prolific. The number of his marsias runs into 
hundreds. If his quatrains and sala’ms are included, the number is likely to 
run into thousands. Anis composed lyrics too but he devoted himself primarily to 
marsia. It is a fact that his productive years were fairly long and he spent about 54 
years in metrical composition. 


3. Anis and Shakespeare : a Comparison, Syed Ghulam Imam, page 14, Lucknow, 1950. 
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Mir Anis is reciting his marsia at a gathering. 


The last few years of his life were disturbed by the turbulent political events. 
During his visit to Azimabad, he fell ill. When illness took a serious turn, he rush- 
ed back to Lucknow. There he remained ill for about a month and, at the ripe age 
of about 73, he breathed his last in 1291 H/1874 A.D. The following couplet of 
Mirza Dabeer reveals not only the exact year of his death, but it is also the best 
tribute of the person who had been his life-long rival : 


J 
LIN eb eT 
FA? ih tty 

Poor is the sky without full moon, 

And empyrean without Gabriel, is meaningless, 

Nothing is the Mount Toor, without Moses, 

And palpit without Anis, is worthless. 


Similarly, late Zia-ul-Hasan Moosvi, a scholar and or Orientalist, paid 
tributes to Anis through his quatrain which is given below. This quatrain also shows 
the exact year of his death. 


Cray ies 


yi Fos bal Jvery 

Yo ES WE pe Sf 

uitlhs, 3 Ubu hb ex 
PIRES 


O Hasan ! about him whatever Anis has said, 
No more authentic can be, the death-year of the dead, 


Even after a century, history is making a clarion call, 
By a jeweller this way, pearls cannot be studded. 
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And now a few words about such poets of marsia who were the kins of 
Anis and who succeeded him. It is really strange that, generation after generation, 
the family to which the poet belonged, produced poets of great genius and men of 
eminent learning. The following is a genealogical tree of the family of Mir Imami 
Moosvi Hirvi which Mir Anis hailed from in the sixth generation : 


Mir ae 
Mir Da’hik 


Mir Hasan 
ie Kh 2 es Pa 
Mir Khalq Mir ees Mir Mohsin 


| | 
Mir Anis Mir Monis Mir Uns 


| | 
| Mir Waheed 
—_— 
Mir Nafees Mir bates Mir Askari Raees 
| | 


Gedeeti Mir Jaieks Doolah Sahib dau puted who 
Urooj was married to 
Pyare Sahib 
Rasheed 


| 
a 
Fa’eq 


Mir Mohammad Nawab Monis was the younger brother of Mir Anis. He 
was also a marsia poet of remarkable worth but since he preferred to lead secluded 
life, therefore, he could not attain fame. Among his well known disciples was 
Amir Hasan Khan, the Maharaja of Mahmoodabad. The Maharaja paid his guide 
and mentor a handsome amount regularly. Mir Monis died in the year 1292 
Hijra. Unfortunately, he had no issue. 


Mir Khursheed Ali Nafees was the eldest son of Mir Anis. Nafees was an 
able son of an able father and, among his brothers, he was the most brilliant. In 
poetry, as in other fields of life, he sought guidance from his own father. He wasa 
poet of great promise. As a composer of marsia, Nafees was prolific too. He died 
in the year 1318 Hijra/1901 A.D. at the mature age of eighty five. 


Another promising poet among the descendants of Mir Anis was Syed Abu 
Mohammad alias ‘Abbu Sahib’ who was better known by his pseudonym as Jalees. 
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The tomb of Mir Anis. 





a 


He was the son of Mir Satees and the grand-son of Mir Anis. Jalees was a disciple 
of Pyare Sahib Rasheed. Hadn't he died in the prime of life, he would have 
certainly been a great poet. Jalees was a poet of lyrics too. But his hereditary 
gift, coupled with his own propensity, attracted him primarily towards marsia. 


The name of Pyare Sahib Rasheed deserves to be mentioned in this context. 
Though not directly the descendant of Mir Anis, he was related to him by way of 
his marriage with the daughter of Mir Askari Raees, the grand-daughter of Mir 
Anis. Pyare Sahib came of another distinguished family of the poets of Lucknow. 
That family had produced for generations very many poets of high calibre and 
stature. It was the family of Syed Mirza Uns who was himself a poet of consider- 
able worth. Mirza Uns had five sons: Ishq, Ta’ash’shuq, Sabr, Sa’bir and 
A’shiq. All the five were poets, but Ishq aud Ta’sh’shuq were remarkably known 
for the grace and maturity of their poetry. Thus, the marriage of Pyare Mian 
Rasheed with the grand-daughter of Mir Anis was a union of the two well reputed 
and distinguished families of Lucknow. 


Syed Mustafa Mirza alias Pyare Sahib and known by his pen name as 
Rasheed was born in the year 1263 Hijra. In poetry, he sought guidance from his 
uncles Ishq and Ta’sh’shuq, and sometimes, he was guided by Mir Anis too. His 
poetry was considerably influenced by his uncle, Ta’sh’shug, who exercised a 
lasting and profound effect on his nephew. But, as regards the language, Pyare 
Sahib had learnt a lot from Anis. Very similar to the language of his guide, the 
language of Rasheed was chaste and pure, besides being simple and Jimpid. The 
number of his marsias, sala’ms, lyrics and quatrains ran into thousands. He com- 
posed qasida (adulation) as well. His lyrics were punctuated with effervescence 
and charm, limpidness and correctness of metaphors. But there was less of origi- 
nality of thought and effect. There was much of lyricism in his sala’ms. He was 
at his best in the quatrains which were indeed of very high quality. 


Pyare Mian Rasheed is known for the originality of his marsias in which he 
added two new elements—Sa’qi na’ma and Baha’r. It proved to be a good addition, 
lending simultaneously grace and dignity to the marsias. 


During his life-time, Pyare Sahib Rasheed was considered as the supreme 
authority on language. Beyond doubt, he was a great linguist and philologist. He 
died in the year 1336 Hijra. Atthat time, he was 74 years old. Pyare Sabib left 
after him among his disciples notable poets and literary figures such as Syed Baqa’r. 
Hameed, Moaddab, Professor Nasiri, Shadeed, Na‘’zim, Farha'd and Ash’har who 
afterwards wrote the biography of his guide entitled as ‘Haya’t-e-Rasheecd’. 


Syed Ali Mohammad A’rif, a marsia poet of exceptional talents, was the 
son of Syed Mohammad Haider whom the grand-daughter of Mir Anis was married 


to. A’rif was born in the year 1859 A.D. He received his education and training 
under the tutelage of Mir Anis. Even in poetry, none else but his own great 
grand-father was his guide. The result was that A’rif soon blossomed into a poet 
of exceeding charm. He was an eminent linguist as well. Among the marsia poets 
of his time, he occupied an exalted position. His marsias were known for their 
grace, eloquence and ebullience. Further, his marsias are packed with pathos 
which is rather the most glaring and individualistic trait of his marsias. Among 
his many disciples was the famous Maharaja Sir Mohammad Ali Mohammad Khan, 
the ruler of Mahmoodabad, who served his teacher with a monthly grant of hundred 
and fifty rupees. Considering those times, it was certainly a large amount. A’'rif 
died in the year 1334 Hijra. He was then 57 years of age. 


Other poets of the distinguished house of Anis who achieved fame in the 
field of marsia, were Doolah Sahib Urooj, the son of Mir Nafees; Qadeem, the son 
of Mir Salees and ; Fa’eq, the son of A’rif. Each of them earned a good deal of 
applause in his own time. These poets also tried to serve marsia and the Luckno- 
wiites in their own way. 
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THE POETIC GENIUS OF ANIS 


Before the advent of Mir Anis on the horizon of the Urdu poetry, there exist- 
ed a fallacy about the marsia poets that only a spoiled poet was the marsia poet. 
The poetry of Anis dispelled that fallacy for ever and the Urdu marsia acquired a per- 
manent as well as dignified place in its literature. It is a fact that in keeping with the 
traditions of the Urdu poetry, the poetry of Anis too burgeoned with lyrics. Beceuse, 
in the first piace, the lyrical poetry was largely considered as the very essence of 
poetry. Secondly, Mir Khaleeq, the father of Mir Anis, was as facile a lyricist as 
an accomplished marsia poct. Further, as an amateur, Anis would have definitely 
sought guidance from his father. Whereas Khaleeq had guided his son in the composi- 
tion of lyrics, he motivated the youth for marsia writing. So, it was on the wish 
of his father that young Anis had appreached marsia. Since his talents lay there 
which the perceiving eyes of his father had visualised, therefore he soon made a mark, 
raising marsia to the pinnacle of perfection. Had Anis devoted himself entirely to 

_the lyrics, he would have probably carned as immortal a name in that field as he did 
ig marsia. The fact remains that he algo composed lyrics and some of them were 
remarkable even for their quality. But, unfortunately, the major work of his lyrics 
is not well preserved. 


It is indeed difficult to discuss in details the beauties of the poetry of Anis, 
becguse the limited pages of this book do not allow a lengthy discussion. How- 
ever, a few glaring qualities of his poetry are being mentioned in these pages. The 
real greatness of the poetry of Mir Anis lies in his mastery of language. He had 
enjoyed such a perfect command over the language that he very easily couched into 
words not only the profoundest thoughts but even the sublimest feelings. The 
depth of his thought, coupled with his limitless capacity to evoke feelings, indeed 
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lent such a dignity to his poetry which no other Urdu poet has so far been able to 
create. Moreover, Anis was singularly discreet in the choice of words. For a parti- 
cular shade of feeling, he employed a particular word which was highly significant 
for its sonic value, appropriateness of use and depth of meaning. The result was 
that he was successful in not only communicating his ideas to his readers but in the 
transference of his feelings too. Thus, there existed no gap of communication of 
feeling between the poet and his readers. 


Anis had the power of expressing one and the same thing in manifold ways. 
He was well-versed in the art of expanding and compressing a passage. He had such 
a rich and inexhaustible stock of words which no other poet of Urdu, nor probably 
any poet in any other language except John Milton, appears to have possessed. He 
was an accomplished master of synonyms which found a prominent place in his 
poetry. Similarly, he described an event either fully or partly and in a variety of 
ways but his description was highly natural and life-like. At the same time, it never 
tended to be heavy, monotonous and uninteresting. Similarly, the effect of his 
poetry was never lost even for a moment. | 


Mir Anis was at his best in the presentation of events. There does exist a 
difference between the historical narrative and the poetic description. A historical 
narrative is that in which an event is versified and there is no play of imagination. 
The main stress is, therefore, on the facts of history. In a poetic narrative,on the 
other hand, the healthy and robust imagination is the dominant factor. But the 
basic facts are never divorced. A historical narrative is the work of a poetaster or 
of an inferior poet. It is not poetry either. The real poetry is that in which all the 
aspects of an event are presented and the entire work is the product of a rich and 
powerful imagination. An essentially great and living poetry can pever be a work 
of sheer fancy nor can it ever afford to be detached from realism. Similarly, a 
great poet is he who possesses rich and powerful imagination but who furnishes facts 
in support of his thesis which develops and matures as a sequence and natural conse- 
quence_of the facts. This is indeed a very difficult task. But Anis possessed a great 
skill in the presentation of facts. 


An event or a situation has many facets. Out of these, there are some facets 
which are powerful enough and have a natural tendency to settle into the mind so 
easily that a mere hint is sufficient to flash the whole event. Anis made the maxi- 
mum use of those facets. He very often selected a part of an event; and from that, 
he constructed the whole. With his own power of imagination apd choice of 
words, he created such a wonderful atmesphere and infused so much life that his 
poetry became not only exquisitely interesting but highly effective as wall. ; 


As a painter of scenic beauty, Mir Anis is most certainly unrivalled. The 
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setting of scenes is in fact a great work of art through which an artist presents that 
picture which has a close affinity with reality. This ts not too much an expectation 
from an artist. By presenting a scene in its natural setting, the artist enables his 
viewer to enjoy the scenic beauty through his mind’s eye about that scese he has 
already had knowledge and experience about. Anis was undoubtedly a great painter 
of scenic beauty. His marsias contain elaborate descriptions of the joyous scenes of 
lovely mornings, the captivating lull of evenings, the lively gaiety of spring and the 
scorching heat of summer. 


In the expression of feeling too, Anis has remained singularly unmatched. 
Feelings have different degrees of intensity. At one moment, there is a feeling 
of extreme joy, sorrow or surprise ; at another, it loses its intensity and becomés 
mild. Between the high-pitched and low-pitched feeling, there are many shades of 
feeling. Anis was not only very well acquainted with each of the shades, but 
he exhibited them in such a wonderful way which no poet of Urdu bas so far been 
able to display. Another remarkable quality of Anis is that he did not overdo or 
exaggerate the feelings. He always presented them within reasonable limits. Further, 
the poet at times presented rather different contrasting feelings in his personages. 
On another occasion, he portrayed an individual with diverse feelings. But nowhere 
the feeling wes overdone, nor was it against human nature. 


Broadly speaking, a fecling is a product of a particular situation and there- 
fore it is primarily conditioned by an event. Anis had rich perceptive power and 
his fertile mind was alive to each situation which evoked a particular feeling. 
It was for this very reason that the poet used different but effective methods for its 
expression. His main device was therefore that, in stead of suddenly and swiftly 
heightening the feeling, he worked it in a slow and gradual manner. The gradual 
development of feeling did not tax his reader or listener, but it smoothed the way for 
his participation. 


It can truly be said that before Anis, the art of portrayal of characters did 
not exist in the Urdu literature. There is no denying the fact that in certain 
stories or mathnavis, characters were delineated in a definite form. But the excellence 
with which Anis portrayed his characters, was not found in the works of any of 
his predecessors, except Mir Hasan, who too was not superior to Anis. The person- 
alities whom Anis projected in his marsias, some of them had special significance in 
the tragedy of Karbala. He presented a graphic picture of their characters, drawing 
the traits of their personalities.. Even the shadowy characters, having no major part 
to play in the event of Karbala, were portrayed with the best of human qualities. But 
Anis did not exhibit the distinguishing traits of all the characters so as to make 
them distinct from each other. In other words, to Anis, there were only a few dyna- 
mic personalities and the rest were only the names. In the depiction of the person- 
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ality of Imam Husain, Mir Anis was exceptionally at his best. The poet integrated 
into his personality the divine and the human elements so evenly that the sacred 
personage of the Imam appeared as rare an example in the world of the Urdu poetry 
as it was during the life-time of the holy Imam. 


The characters whom Anis has depicted in his marsias, are neither purely the 
Arabs not the Indo-Pakistanis. But they are a happy blend of the two in which the 
Indo-Pakistani element appears to be dominant over the Arab element. Some of the 
critics of Anis have regarded it as an oddity and have severely critigised the poet for 
it. But they have failed to understand that the pure Arab characters would have 
never attracted the Indo-Pakistani masses to the extent as Anis had wanted them 
to be. Further, the adoration for Husain and his companions would have 
never been on sucha scale. Depicted in the form of an alien, Husain would have 

,never been treated as a real symbol of love and reverence ; besides being a great 
model, worthy of emulation for the people of the Sub-Continent. Similarly, millions 
of people, now feeling aggrieved for his sufferings, would have remained unconcern- 
ed. Thus, the very purpose of marsia-writing would have been lost. 


From the point of view of didactic poetry, the marsias of Anis are of very 
high standard. All of his works reflect lofty ideals and are of great educative value. 
No book written on ethics and morality can create such lasting impressions on the 
minds of its readers as the marsias of Anis do. His marsias reveal the fundamental 
nobleness of human nature, and that too in such an effective manner, which has no 
parallel in the annals of a jiterature whatsoever. Anis displayed, at the same time, 
through his vile characters the vileness of human nature. Thus, goodness was 
contrasted with badness. The marsias of Mir Anis, therefore, provide sufficient 
material for a comparative study of the good and the evil. Husain and his faithfal 
companions were portrayed as afountain of All-good. This picture was painted not 
as a sheer ideal or under the flight of imagination. But the poet portrayed the 
characters of the Imam and his comrades in the light of their great. virtuous and 
heroic deeds. The heroes of Karbala stand out as great luminaries, shedding a 
flood of light and dispelling darkness from the very recesses of human souls. And 
so long as human soul remains fallible to pollution and transgression, the heroes of 
Karbala shall continue to act as a healing power for the whole humanity. At the 
same time, men of all times will continue to draw inspiration from them. 


Besides, Mir Anis has made his marsias as an organ for direct moral preach- 
ing. It was not in all his marsias that the poet made preaching, for that was not his 
usual mode of writing. Anis never believed in indoctrinating his readers (or liste- 
ners) unnecessarily, because he knew that such an attempt reduded a piece of 
literature to sheer propaganda. But sometimes he impelled his readers to imbibe 
high moral ideals. Instructive appeals do exist in his marsias for which he indirec- 
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tly made preachings. These preachings have added a grace to his works. It can 
also be said with certainty that nowhere in his marsias, there is the least trace or 
the faintest shadow of triviality and vulgarity. 


The poetry of Anis is conspicuously marked by the characteristics of simpli- 
city, elegance and eloquence. These qualities are not only abundantly clear in his 
works but are the very essence of his poetry. So glaring are these characteris- 
tics that they do not escape the attention of a reader, provided he has a cultured 
mind and a cultivated taste. Eloquence, as a matter of fact, is the dominant feature 
of his poetry. Anis had the infinite capacity for putting into plain and 
simple words the tangled thoughts and new-fangled ideas. With the use of common- 
place and simple words, the wizard made marvels. Therefore, even a cursory glance 
makes a reader realise that eloquence is the very hallmatk of his poetry. Buta 
thorough study of his marsias reveals that other features are also proportiongtely 
present in his poetry and they are of equal importance. 


As regards eloquence, it is essential that the arrangement of words be made 
in accordance with the rules of grammar and the use of metaphors. In poetry, the 
delicacies of form and meter impose a further binding. It’s thus vety difficult to 
maintain a balance. But Anis performed even this difficult task in a most admirable 
way. In the major portion of his works, the arrangement of words is similar to 
prose. Wherever the exigence forced the poet to change the word-order, he did it. 
But the change does not look awkward. It is rather unperceivable. Despite his 
word-order in poetry which is analogous to prose, the fact is that it never tends to 
be heavy or pedestrain. 


In the use of figures of speech, Anis has yet remained unsurpassed in the 
galaxy of the Urdu poets. There are poets who have made a gross misuse of the 
figures of speech. The result is that the whole impression of their poetry is marred. 
Whereas the defective use of figures of speech does create an unwholesome effect, 
the fact remains that ornamentation, if properly used, enhances the poetic gtace. 
Anis made the figurative use so admirably that the eloquence was not the least 
affected. Further, the poet never tolerated solecism for the sake of ornamental 
language. Therefore, such adventitious figures of speech which, generally speaking, 
do not add to the beauty of poetry, found no place in his works. On the other hand, 
such similies and metaphors which contribute to the beauty and dignity of poetry, 
were largely used. 


During the days of Mir Anis, there existed a craze for departure from the 
conventional use of words. Thus, the majority of poets regarded the coinags of 
words 4s essentially a merit of great and genuine poetry. There is no denying the 
fact that shaping of new words is permissible in the poetry of all languages. But 
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the poets of Lucknow had an excess of it and excess of everything is bad. Anis too 
could not escape the fashion of his age 4nd he too made coinage of words but in 
such a way that neither/the meaning was injured nor was his poetry ever marred by 
the curse of affectation. So great is his poetry that it never slackens its hold even 
for a moment and the reader’s attention is never distracted. 


Beyond any shadow of doubt, the poetry of Anis is extremely rich in figura- 
tive language. His poetry, in fact, is the poetry of the best use and of the highest 
quality of figures of speech. At places, within a single couplet, different figures 
of speech are yoked together. Further, sometimes, from a similie are born other 
similies and there is a multiplicity of metaphors from a single metaphor. Anis 
himself coined certain metaphors. His use of metaphors is not only highly 
engaging, but the way he piled metaphor upon metaphor, is rather singularly 
unique. The greatness of the poet can be gauged from the fact that many of his 
expressions have come to be established as ‘sayings’ in the Urdu language. About 
the similies and metaphors of Anis, Ghulam Imam makes the following remark : 


‘The Arabic poetry scruplously adhered to natural standard in the selection 
of similies and metaphors. But gradually as the Asiatic verse departed from 
natural limits and roamed at large in fantastic regions of imagination, it 
ceased to rely on nature for the purposes of similies aad metaphors and lost 
sight of the elementary principle in their choice that they must be capable 
enough to bring before our eyes the object which the poet wants through 
their aid to visualise. The work of Anis abounds with exact similies and 
telling metaphors, and it is impossible to find such a faultless choice else- 
where in Urdu. The similies and metaphors of Anis can be classified undcr 
the following heads. 


"“*(1) Most of bis similies and metophors are compound. 


(2) Most of them are easily comprehensible and swiftly divert our imagi- 
tion towards the object of comparison. 


‘*(3) The masters of rhetoric hold that similies and metaphors are intended 
to disclose the beauty and grandeur or insignificance and baseness or 
awfulness and majesty of the objects under discussion. 


“Anis reveals a perfect.niastery in the techniqueeof using similies and meta- 
phors. When spears were hurled at Abbas from all the four corners, he 
describes the incident thus : 
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Ep MlH.us, 
Ei (> Lee use 


‘* ‘He was so sorrounded by the defiant spears as if rays were 
radiating out of Sun.’ 


Or 
Wier Ente ne 
‘* ‘The water-bag was like the prey in the jaws of a lion.’ 


Or 


file Sor21 ol wit 
oA LWW nite be 


‘* ‘A single rope which went round twelve necks, like the 
thread that keeps together a bouquet of flower.’ 


Or 
ADS APPAR 
A A? OnZes fils 


‘* ‘Of what a rush on the son of Husain, as if moths were 
falling on a flame.’ 


Or 


Byguitly (get 


‘¢ ‘The tyrant on the liorse, Jooked like a giant on a hill,’ 
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Or 
Mae. bj Dy « a od J” 
‘¢ ‘In the heat of anger, the monster was belching out vapours 
like an oven.’ 
Or 
g wy 4 
LUE br SIWE Us509, 
> gZ r ¢ 
EWES ME 3 See 
‘* ‘The soul left the bodies as if people run away in panic from 
their houses in an earthquake.’ 
Or 
Sj Gi We & 
‘* ‘In autumn, the leaves looked like the pale face of tuber- 
cular patients.’ 
Or 
6 Ue G&D 
‘* ‘Look at the wondorous spring, when the verdure flourishes 
on flowers.’ 
Or 
eFVldeehn ny 


‘‘ ‘The horse was floating in air like the famous carpet of 
Solomon.’ 


Or 
Sia + . b 
AG ESE ele 
‘< ‘The eyes of the valiant hero looked like a lion sitting with 
his paws in the front.’ 


Or 
id Weg ie 
[5A le oy 
Vie Mr oy 
‘* ‘The spear-points were severed by the sword, 
They said the candle head was trimmed with scissors.’ 


It is indeed an exceptional beauty of the poetry of Mir Anis that it is as much 
rhetorical as it is eloquent. There is unfortunately a fallacy about rhetoric, that it 
is such a composition in which difficult words, unusual structure, inverse metaphors 
and far-fetched similies are used. Similarly, there are people who, by rhetoric 
mean such a work, which is not easily intelligible. But, in reality, rhetoric means 
that dignified and graceful style in which each word is adroitly used and the whole com- 
position is pursuasive as well as impressive. 


Anis was a great master of rhetoric. It was mostly due to his poetry that un- 
couth words and expressions which had been in vogue during his days, lost their 
intrinsic value. Further, he took exceptional care of the broad rules and the minute 
details of the rhetoric. The poet paid special artistic attention to the description of 
a child, a youth, an aged man, a lady and a maid-servant. Similarly, he was highly 
circumspect about the speeches of the spiritual leaders—their relatives, companions, 
followers as well as their opponents. So meticulously chiselled was he in the art of 
rhetoric that even from his very sketchy description, the status of a speaker can 
easily be inferred. 


Anis simultaneously raised to its culmination the very style of rhetoric which 
he used with the utmost perfection. The most pleasing use of his similies and 
metaphor added glamour to his artistic finesse. He similarly depicted scenes, land- 


—_— 


1. Anis & Shakaspeara : a Comparison, Syed Ghulam Imam, pages 24-28, Lucknow, 1950. 
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scapes and emotions with a rare skill. The logical sequence of his narrative was 
not only ideal but matchlessly singular in the whole of the Urdu literature. It was 
because of his superb rhetorical power that nowhere in his works, the verse sank to 
the level of the plebians and the unlettered folks. 


Even in writing dialogues and conventional language, Anis has remained 
unrivalled. The rendering of a speech into verse is not only difficult but it also tends 
to be unnatural. Anis, on the contrary, made the maximum use of speech in his 
poetry and with such a perfection that, with minor changes here and there, his poetry 
can easily be converted into limpid prose. Amnotner great merit of his poetry lies 
in his ability of dialogue-writing. In all his dialogues, he kept into consideration 
the personality, the position and the feeling of the speaker. He also gave due impor- 
tance to the situation which the speaker was placed in. In the same way, the poet had 
much regard for the nuances, words, tones, intonations, ages and sex of his charac- 
ters. But he used the best of his talents in the description of the character of Imam 
Husain, combining the angelic qualities with human virtues, thus creating a most 
superb man in the Imam. Very like the most inspiring personality of Husain, the 
poet presented the dialogues of the Imam with exceptional depth and vigour, elo- 
quence and loftiness of ideals. As stated carlier, dialogue-writing is indeed a 
difficult art. It becomes all the more difficult in poetry because, as a matter of fact, 
conversation very often loses its vigour, directness and natural grace in the verse. 
But Mir Anis adopted such a simple form that his dialogues not only retained their 
vigour, directness and natural grace but their freshness and spontaniety too. 


It is equally difficult to create through words the emotive power. Anis was 
also par excellence as a poet in this respect too. Similarly, he was at his best in the 
selection, arrangement and composition of his material. Thus, if one of his marsias 
is pieced together with his other marsias, it will never look disjointed; but if one of 
his marsias is recited before or after a marsia of any other poet, the differ- 
ence will be extremely striking. Mr. S.M. Amir Imam Hur, a noted scholar, writes 
in this context : 


WE apie each piece, called a ‘marsia’ is complete in itself, but almost all of these 
several hundred pieces can be pieced together into a more or less continuous 
series, forming one great elegiac epic of martyrdom. On the average, cach 
piece or ‘marsia’ comprises well over one hundred and fifty sixtains; the long- 
est seldom has more than some three hundred sixtains while the shortest 
rarely contains less than about fifty. The main factor limiting the length of a 
piece of the elegiac epic or ‘marsia’ was the fact that it was generally recited 
in one sitting in accordance with the very expressive art of marsia recitation— 
an art particular to the Urdu elegiac epic. Anis was gifted equally with the 
power of poetic creation and the art of recitation. Besides composing the 
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moving clegiac epic on the martyrdom of Husain and his comrades, Anis also 
developed the art of reciting these compositions in an equally moving and 
expressive manner. Thus, to the art of poetic composition was wedded cere- 
moniously the art of expressive recitation—an example of the art of combining 
language with what is now called para-language for effective communication. 
The combination was telling in its results and it is recorded that Anis was 
eminently capable of employing this combination with spell-binding effects 
on his audience to elicit from them whatever was demanded by the theme and 
the subject-matter of his composition and with any degree of intensity appro- 
priate to the occasion. He could move them to tears and bitter grief or rouse 
them to great fervour, send them into raptures of aesthetic delight or depress 
them into a state of utter despair. He could convey with appropriate modifi- 
cation of his voice and the manner of delivery what accomplished stage actors 
would have found most enviable. From his innermost self, right upto his 
handsome physical appearance and cultured speech and actions, he was truly 
a great poet and a genuinely creative artist. The aesthetic imagery and the 
ethical ideas that his artistic genius created and cast into the mould of his 
poetic compositions, had a profound influeace on the socio-cultural milicu of 
his age and region.’’2 


As regards the power of writing moving dialogues, the learned author remarks: 


**There is however one more element in the works of Anis that adds yet an- 
other dimension in his poetry. Besides the religious and moral dimension 
involving absolutes, the very natural and human qualities of the character 
that emerge from the dramatic narratives and moving dialogues of the elegiac 
epic poetry of Anis, have led some contemporary writers to make a compara- 
tive study of Anis and Shakespeare. But the analogy in this case cannot be 
carried far enough to yield any fruitful result. It does not go for enough 
because Anis was not a dramatist but a writer of elegiac epic. Still one does 
come across some fascinating parallels between these two so very different 
types of poets in matters pertaining to human relations of love and hate, 
courage and cowardice, cruelty and compassion, tyranny and humanity, 
callousness and sympathy, and so many other human contradictions. All such 
natural human contradictions and contrasts described in the poetry of Anis 
are, however, linked to his moral values and religious concepts involving 
absolutes and their mutual contrasts and contradictions which again remind 
the reader of such religious epics as those of Dante and Milton rather than 
the works of Shakespeare.’’3 


2. Anis Centenary Number, S, M. Amir Imam Hur, page 446, Rawalpindi—Islambad, 1975. 
3. Idid., page 447. 
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Moderation is the very key-note of the works of Mir Anis. It is in three 
ways that the poet has made use of the moderation : 


(a) In word-order context: Anis never made unnecessary use of words for 
the extortion of more of the meaning. 


(5) Im emotive value of word: Anis never tried to evoke savage emotions. 
On the other hand, the emotions which he aroused, are cultured and 
cultivated. 


(c) In writing panegyrics or lampoons: In his appreciation or denunciation 
of a personality or an object, Anis constrained himself to a reasonable 
limit. He never painted an orchard more blissful than the Eden or a 
person more handsome than Joseph. 


The description of battle-scenes is in fact a part of the portrayal of scenic 
beauty. It is one of the components of marsia. Anis had a special regard for the 
presentation of the battle-scenes. Asa painter of the battle-scenes, he was equally 
great. He described with much force the gallantry of the combatants, their arrival 
in the battle-ground, the recital of war-songs and the final encounter. Anis present- 
ed the whole of it with al) its tricks and facts of skill. The poet had a first-rate 
knowledge of the terms used in swordsmanship, spearmanship, archery and horse- 
riding. He used profusely but aptly these terms. So beautifully he has painted the 
battle-scenes which create but a vivid impression on the minds of his readers. 


During the days of Anis, praise of sword or horse was regarded as an 
integral part of marsia. Whatever was written in praise of sword, was indirec- 
tly a tribute to the accomplishment of its swordsman. Anis too, through the sword, 
paid his tributes to the swordsman. But, sixtain after sixtain, he had devoted 
for the praise of the sword itself. His most glowing tributes were in honour 
of the Dhulfiqa’r, the sword which was a divine gift for Imam Ali. It was 
possessed by Imam Husain in the battle of Karbala. Very like the presentation of 
the qualities of the sword, Anis made a description of the grace, faithfulness, agility, 
trot and swift-pacedness of the horse. It appears from his praise and description of 
the attributes of the horse that the poet had a thorough knowledge of the pedigree 
of horses, their qualities and habits. Besides, Anis was well-experienced in 
horse-riding. 


In the olden days, the prevalent mode of battle in Arabia was that there 
appeared a warrior from each side of the combatants. Each warrior faced his adver- 
sary on the battle-ground. Before the encounter, he proudly recited a war poem. 
In the recitation, the warrior alluded to bis lineage. Then he talked about the 
deeds of his forefathers and about his own achievements too. Anis composed highly 
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effective and extremely lively ‘war poems’. He presented each ‘war poem’ with a 
great skill, endeavouring his utmost to give a true picture of the warrior. That was 
why in the ‘rajaz’ of Imam Hussain, the poet mentioned all the factual attributes and 
very little of sentiments. But in a situation where the show of strength became 
inevitable, Anis exhibited it with a solemn dignity. 


The poet laid a considerable degree of emphasis on the ‘farewell of the hero’. 
It was there that he displayed the purest and the noblest of emotions. Tothe fare- 
well of Ali Akbar, the youthful son of Husain, Anis portrayed not only in manifold 
ways but with unfathomable pathos. But in each portrayal, he succeeded in retain- 
ing the naturalness which was but for his creative genius. 


The most touching part of marsia is ‘lamentation’. Truly speaking, this part 
constitutes the very essence of marsia. Anis did not dwell much on it and he was 
generally precise about it because lengthy lamentation is not salutary to human 
nature. Further, constant hammering on emotions creates undesirable results. But 
Anis regarded lamentation as extremely necessary for purging the pent-up emotions. 
The purge of emotions is known by the term ‘catharsis’. Even though the poet was 
pfecise with the lamentation, he touched the deepest chords of human hearts and 
succeeded in wringing out the last drop of tears. 


Much of the poetry of Dante and Milton was the outcome of an earnest desire 
“to justify the ways of God toman’’. The poetry of Anis was fundamentally a 
source of spiritual exultation. Mr. Amir Imam Hur elucidates this point in his 
scholarly essay : 


*‘However, there is one very outstanding quality that distinguishes the poetry 
of Anis and Dabeer from that of the earlier Urdu and Persian poets, namely 
its intensely spiritual content. The violence and the supreme conflicts of the 
earlier epics is very much present in their poetry also. However, not only is 
the poetic convas in it extended to assume awesome supernatural dimension 
but the emotional perspective also is given far greater depth and intensity in 
their poetry. It is veritable Armageddon not only between the palpable and 
physical forces representing ‘good and evil’ but also between the ideas of 
‘vice and virtue’. And in the midst of this supreme conflict between the powers 
of ‘light and darkness’, realization and ignorance, towers the indestructible 
personality of the martyr-hero and his handful of companions opposed to the 
despotic power of a tyrant and bis mercinary hordes. 


“Thus the concept of martyrdom, which is the main theme of the elegiac epic 
of both Anis and Dabeer, is the living force contained in the message of 
optimism that their creative poetic genius formulated in response to all forms 
of disaster or defeat—the hero of the Urdu marsia undergoes extreme physical 
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and mental suffering prior to martyrdom, but his noble personality emerges 
supreme from all these trials and sufferings as the true victor in the contest 
between ‘good and evil’ and all the great moral and human values that the 
martyr personified, render his spirit immortal and a perpetual source of 
guidance and hope for humanity.‘ 


Like the poetry of other pocts, the poetry of Anis had its own stages of 


development. In his learned article, Mr. Amir Imam writes : 
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‘‘The well-known scholar of Urdu literature, Nazm Tabatabai, made an 
intensive study of the major portion of the extant works of Anis. A pains- 
taking research by him resulted in the demarcation of three stages of the 
poetic development of Anis—the early, the middle and the late. On the basis 
of research, three volumes of the elegiac epics were published by Nazmi of 
Badayun. 


_ “Probably Nazm Tabatabai was aware of the study of the works of Shakes- 


peare, dividing his plays into the three stages of his literary development. 
The three stages of the poetry of Anis, as demarcated by Nazm Tabatabai, 
cannot, of course, be regarded in any rigid fashion for, obviously, the transla- 
tion from one stage to another must have been gradual. 


*‘Nevertheless the difference in the power and quality of expression is evident 

‘ehough to allow such a division of his works. From youth to manhood and 
from manhood to old age, the power and quality of expression of Anis, as 
shown in his works, continues to grow steadily, without any sign of wavering 
at any stage. The works of the last stage show that Anis was at the very zenith 
of the poetic genius in his old age—a fact of which he is not only keenly cons- 
cious but has also expressed this feeling in a famous line which, more or less 
free translated, runs like this : 


gl SUF es LEZ, 
‘* ‘This poetry is a proof of my youth in old age; it is my 
spring-time in winter.’ 
‘*In his old age, Anis suffered from consumption and he has alluded to it by 


relating to his creative effort in poetry. Again a more or less free rendering 
of the line reads as follows : 


4. Anis Centenary Number, 8, M. Amir Imam Hur, page 445, Rawalpindi—Isiamabad 1975. 


| oh, Pos 


lo obs 5 oo & 


‘* ‘My physical powers have waned, 
My power of expression has gained, 
I’ve consumed my entire being to my language.’ 


‘How very true! the white heat of creative energy did consume his entire 
being so much as to transform it into pure poetry.’’5 


As stated earlier, the dramatic narratives, the heart-moving dialogues, the 
imagery and the richness of the poetry of Anis led many a writer to draw an analogy 
between him and Shakespeare. But such an analogy is rather far-fetched. The learn- 
ed author of the book entitled ‘Anis and Shakespeare: a Comparison’ was perhaps 
guided by the same impulse. There is no denying the fact that Anis and Shakespeare 
were poets of very great genius and they attained perfection in their own fields. 
In a similar way, both of them had a deep understanding of buman nature, and 
both of them were endowed with a rich and profound vision of life. But dissimila- 
rites outnumber their similarities. There are critics who have tried in their own 
way to draw a parallel between Anis and other epic poets. But these critics appear 
to have lost sight of the fact that whereas marsia has an epical grandeur, it is not an 
epic. Thus, no epic poet can in fact be compared with Anis. Dante, Virgil, Homer 
and Milton were undoubtedly great masters of epic and they were great poets too. 
But they cannot fairly be compared with Anis. Mr. Amir Imam yet finds a resem- 
blance in the poetry of Anis with that of Alfred Tennyson. In the defence of his argu- 
ment, he says : 


“*Anis not only extended the scope of expression in Urdu and made it more 
intense, his artistic genius refined and perfected its construction to a degree 
not possessed by it before his advent. The music, fluency and onomatopoeic 
quality of the descriptive and narrative pieces of his poetry may be, in all 
fairness, compared quite favourably with similar merits found in the English 
poetry in the poems of Tennyson (1809-1892), who happened to be more or 
less his contemporary though neither of them was aware of the other’s exis- 
tence: the linguistic attainments of Anis having been confined besides his 
own mother tongue (Urdu) to Arabic, Persian and Hindi or Prakrit, while 
Tennyson was perhaps unacquainted with the languages of the Orient. 


5. Anis Centenary Number, S. M. Amir Imam Hur, page 449, Rawalpindi-Islamabad, 1975. 
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“Thus the poetry of Anis filled a big void in the Urdu literature wheredis he 
introduced into the Urdu poetry the religious, spiritual and moral dedication 
that recalls to our minds the grandeur of Miltonian poetic vision, he also gave 
to it the psychological subtlety in dialogue and narrative that often reminds 
us of Shakespeare’s dramatic power and psychological insight. Together with 
these qualities, his poetry also has the fluency and music that one comes 
across in English in the poems of Tennyson. His poetry thas covers in the 
Urdu literature a very wide range of subject matter and possesses an equally 
wide variety of qualities.’ 6 
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6. Anis Centenary Number, S. M. Amir Imam Hur, page 450, Rawalpindi-Islamabad, 1975. 


Chapter Gwelvse 


TRIBUTES TO ANIS 


Beyond a shadow of doubt, Mir Anis was a great poet. His greatness has been 
acknowledged by all the well-known poets, literateurs, critics and intellectuals of 
the Sub-continent. It is difficult, nay impossible, to present ail the tributes of the 
admirers and lovers of Anis in the limited pages of this book. Therefore, only a few 
of them are accommodated here. Mirza Dabeer, the contemporary and the rival of 
Anis, was the first to acknowledge the real merits of the poet through one of his qua- 
trains, therein lamenting that the very pulpit had become worthless after his death. 
The quatrain is cited at another place in this book. Sarojini Naidu, the Nightingale 
of India, was a great adorer of Anis. So was Rabindra Nath Tagore, the Noble-Prize 
laureate. Nazrul Islam, a famous Bengali poet, regarded Anis as a great inspiring 
force. Allama Iqbal was extremely enchanted by him. He considered Anis as 
one of his teachers. It is said that Mirza Ghalib could not proceed with more than 
five sixtains of his marsia, remarking thereafter that marsia had reached its culmin- 
ating point with Anis. 


Allama Shibli Nomani, a man of great learning, a prominent writer and critic, 
thus, appreciated Anis in the context of the entire marsia poetry. He said : 


“The Arabic poetry in ils infancy began with eclegies. When it became sub- 
sequently a means of livelihood, it gradually ceased to take interest in elegies 
because culogies were more paying. This turning point in inclination of the 
poets coincided with the happening of the tragedy of Karbala. Had the original 
zeal for the elegies survived, it would have been a source of most exuberapt 
effusion. It would have also kindled huge conflagration in the world, espe- 
cially owing to its vitriolic nature. But the restraints of the Omayyads and 
the Abbasids strangulated the urge. The Persian poetry, on the other hand, 
relied much on the ornamentation and hyperbolic praise. Therefore, the 
real poetic sentiments could not be expressed. Firdousi wrote a few lines on 
behalf of the mother of the deceased Sohra’b. 


“A little after this period—i.e. after the death of Mahmood, Farrukhi wrote 
an elegy containing only eleven couplets. After this contribution, there pre- 
vailed a lull for a considerable length of time. Two significant additions were 
made in that line by the poets of no less stature than Shaikh Sa’di and Amir 
Khusro but even those poets did not succeed in changing the trend of that 
age. The lyrica] poetry was the fashion of time and people loved sensual as 
well as romantic compositions. During the reigns of the Safavis and the 
Taimurs, Mohtashim Ka'shi tried his hand at an elegy in the sixtains which is 
still reckoned as a masterpiece. But as the laudatory poems had dominated 
the scene, therefore the elegies remained unheeded . . . . Qudsi wrote an elegy 
on the death of his son and did not compose even a couplet in honour of 
Husain—the darling of the Prophet of Islam. Zaburi wrote elegies but 
his composition was not a voluntary act. It was to please king A’'dil 
Shah that Zaburi wrote elegies. Maqbal was the pioneer of elegies in Iran. 
His pattern of elegies was followed by some other poets. Other new poetic 
forms such as ‘Noha’ and ‘Peshkhwa'ni’ were also attempted along with the 
elegies. 


‘Thereafter, Urdu poetry was born in Delhi, but no attention was paid to the 
elegies for a long time. Mir Taqi Mir did try his hand on the clegy but he 
could not concentrate on it. The elegies were then written in quatrains. 
Sauda introduced the sixtain form. Mir Za’hik and Mir Hasan also compos- 
ed elegies but their works are not extant. The modern form of marsia was in 
fact the invention of Mir Zamir. The marsias in those days were recited in 
chorus and recitation by one man from the pulpit was a thing hardly known. 
Mir Zamir was probably the first reciter of elegy from the pulpit. 


‘*Mir Zamir’s elegies were packed with suggestive similes and metaphors and 
that too of the new kind. Similarly, his works contained beautiful scenes 
and landscapes, rich images and hyperbolic descriptions. But these features 
in his marsias were dimly faint and lustre-lacking. Anis and Dabeer added 
glowing colours, warmth, spirit and vigour, thus making these features more 
prominent and artistic. 


‘*Mir Anis lived for 72 years. His early poetry was punctuated with certain 
slip-shods and obsolete vocabulary. But gradually he developed his own style 
which had inimitable simplicity, faultless exactitude and majestic grace. It 
was mostly due to Anis that uncouth words and expressions lost their circula- 
tion. He took particular care of the minute details of rhetoric. He paid 
special attention to the description of a child, a youth and an aged person, 
a lady, a maid-servant, the spiritual leaders, their relatives, friends and 
followers as well as their antagonists. Anis was really superb in the art of 
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thetoric which he used with all perfection. He made the best use of his 
similes and metaphors which added glamour and dignity to his poetry. He 
depicted scenes, landscapes and emotions with rare skill and intensity. Even 
in coherence, arrangement and logical sequence of his narrative, he knew no 
rival......°"} 


Maulana Alta’f Husain Ha'li, a great literary figure, extolled the merits of 
Anis in the following words : 


‘*Pancgyrics are written for the living ones, and marsias are meant to extol 
the virtues of the dead. The ancient Arabic marsias dealt with a short bio- 
graphical sketches of the deceased persons. 


**The poets of the Sub-continent approached marsias afresh and improved this 
form of poetry to a very large extent. Besides, marsias were exclusively 
composed for Husain, the chief of the Martyrs. In India, we started writing 
marsias On ancient models... 


Sere Mir Zamir was the real originator of the new form of marsia. Anis 
who belonged to a family of the poets, took the marsia to its artistic climax 
and height of perfection. The Urdu poetry was in a morbid state. Anis 
stirred it with a magical wand and it pulsated with a new life full of melody 
and pathos as well as .0 epical grandeur hitherto unknown. He discovered 
different forms of narrative poetry and expressed a single historical event in 
thousand ways. In esch of his marsias, he unfolded at least an episode of 
that event and opened new avenues for imagination. That form of the langu- 
age which had never been experienced by the poets for poetic purposes, was 
not only used by Anis but was perfected too. The moral excellence of his 
writings cannot be found even in the Persian and the Arabic marsias. His 
own marsias refiect the virtues of valour, generosity, piety and justice of 
Husain in a most fascinating and lucid style.’’2 


Maulana Mohammad Husain A’za'd, an eminent man of letters, acknowledged 
the greatness of Anis : 


‘‘Mir Anis wrote not less than ten thousand of marsias. Sala’ms and Rubais 
were of course in addition to these marsias. 


‘*. +. 1n the ‘Shahnama’, there are only sixty thousand couplets which were 
the product of the life-long labour of Firdausi. Anis produced volumes of 





1, Sher-ul-Ajam. 
2. Mugqadma Sher-o-Shairi. 


poetry, embodying new thoughts. His works are characterised by a fresh 
warmth and vigour, and that too in the virgin land of imagination. He was a 
great contributor, just as he was a great innovator and a man of ingenuity. 
He repeatedly wrote about a particular topic, but each time, he imported 
fresh poetic zeal and artistic wealth into it. He did it in manifold ways. In 
every marsia, not only the sixtains were different, but the opening scene was 
different and the event too was narrated in a distinctly different style. Simi- 
larly, in all the constituent parts of marsia, new forms were introduced every- 
where. In the same way, the description of sword was made in entirely a 
new way. Similar was the case with horse, spear, advent of the warrior in 
the battle-field, recitation of war-poem, and the encounter which were present-- 
ed in each marsia with fresh colours and with great verstality. 


‘*Marvellous are indeed the morning scenes in his marsias. Similarly, there 
are natural paintings of the night and its gradual ending, the dawn and its 
majestic beauty, the beautiful sun-rise, the pleasant pastoral scenes of mead- 
ows and of wild life. And a variety of such scenes in their varied shapes and 
forms.’ 


Sir Tej Baha’dur Sapru, one of the freedom fighters of India, a veteran 


politician, a literary figure, a top intellectual and a well-known advecate of Allab- 
abad High Court, was a great lover of Anis. He has thus eulogised the poet : 
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‘*After the classical book of Maulana Shibli, it is rather presumptuous on the 
part of one who does not claim to be a literary critic, to determine the merit 
and place of Anis amongst the great Urdu writers. Yet I cannot refrain from 
asserting that one who has interest in the Urdu literature, but has not drunk 
deep out of the clear and limpid fountain of Anis, hae missed something 
precious and his education cannot be said to be complete. The English poetry 
has nothing like the elegies in Urdu and Persian. I am convinced that it is 
impossible to find similar composition in other European languages. 


‘The Gray’s ‘Elegy’ made its author immortal, but truly speaking, it is not an 
elegy in the strict sense. The standard work of Tennyson called ‘In Memorium’ 
is a tribute paid by a friend to his dead companion. Its philosophical gran- 
deur and its passionate appeal are most fascinating to an Indian mind. 


‘But there is much difference between the elegies of Anis and this composi- 
tion. The theme of Anis is an event for which there is no parallel in the 
annals of human history. Sir Percy Sykes says that passion plays owe their 
origin to the tragic martyrdom of Husain on the field of Karbala. I have 


3. A’b-e-Hayat. 


personally experienced the effect of these elegics, and I am sure that the 
lamentings of the ladies and the wailings of men so much 
overpower the audience that it is impossible to refrain from cursing Yazid 
and Shimr. In fact, these ‘passion plays’ denote the intensity of grief and 
sorrow which it is impossible to guage and fathom, and the scenes that I have 
witnessed are the manifestation of these feelings, I will never forget. 


‘*Professor Hitti, in his history of Arabia, maintains that it is really import- 
ant how a nation takes a particular event as a historical object lesson, and it is 
insignificant how it ought to look upon it. Anis looked upon the great tragic 
event of Karbala in the same light as the rest of his co-religionists did since 
it happened, but in his rhymes, he has imported such magnificent vigour of 
imagination and such rich variety of pathos and passion, that apart from his 
co-religionists, those who read them, are sure to be moved, impressed and 
excited. The entire theme has been glorified to the highest pitch. The events 
that took place on the 10th of Moharrum, have been depicted with rare en- 
thusiasm and exquisite skill of a dramatist. As the method employed is not 
strictly dramatic, the effect and force have been enhanced and accentuated. 


**The extraneous circumstances and introductory scenes have been arranged, 
painted and executed with perfection and can be excelled by his own attempts 
alone in describing the relevant facts, in bis inimitable style and language 
through which he stirs every sensitive being. His style never degenerates into 
vulgarity and cheap witticism. He had a hereditary zeal for poetry through 
his distinguished ancestors noted for their talents. He was a born poet in the 
true sense. He has no rival in the chastity and purity of style and diction in the 
Urdu literature. None has yet surpassed him in originality of ideas and delicacy 
of thoughts and imaginative inventions. He brings his similes and metaphors from 
the regions of actual life, natural emotions and practical experiences. The most 
amazing spontaneity, directness and exuberance of his verse, the grandeur of his 
style and the faultless artistic form of his poetry place him beyond the realm of 
criticism. It is significant that in the beginning of the 19th century, two great 
personalities came upon the scene—Anis and Dabir, but it is still more 
remarkable that simultancously with the decline and decay of the Moghul 
Empire, great Urdu poets of everlasting renown came into being one after the 
other. The general criticism about the 19th century Urdu poetry is that it 
was the poetry of a decadent age. Ido not agree with this criticism. It is 
indeed an irony to call it a decadent age in poetry when there were Gha’lib, 
Zaug and Momin in Delhi and Anis, Dabir, A’tish and Na’sikh in Lucknow with 
their indisputable eminence. Jt was the most sublime epoch of the Urdu literary 
progress. Their work is a rich legacy to us, and I assert with confidence that 
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none has left to us a greater literary treasure than Anis. His writings indicate 
that the Urdu language is quite sufficient to express the most profound: senti- 
ments and most subtle emotions and ideas and has got abundant potentiali- 
ties.’*4 


Prof. Masood Husain Adib has complimented Anis for the matchless genius 


of his poetry. He, therefore remarks : 


“Anis is a master poct. He can express in words the most refined sentiments 
and most delicate fancy. His words suit his ideas. The sound, the phonetic 
qualities, the grammatical sense and the literary associations of his words ful- 
fil his purpose. The thoughts and the emotions are stirred in the audience 
which the poet intended to create and agitate. He can express himself on a 
single topic in a variety of ways. He can be prolix and brief as he likes. He 
commands a rich vocabulary never before possessed by any other poet. The 
multifarious variations in expression do not distort the images and events. 
What is really astonishing that the varied expressions keep their shapes and 
forms. Further, it is equally commendable that the grace and vigour of his 
poetry do not suffer from the repetitions. This is a virtue which no other 
poet can claim. The effect and reaction produced are the deliberate outcome 


of his purpose and plan. This is also a distinguishing feature of his matchless 


genius," 


Professor Syed Ehtisham Hussain, an eminent scholar and a well-known critic 


of Urdu, has the highest esteem for Anis because of his consummate understanding 
of human nature and presentation of human psychology : 


‘That aspect of the poetry of Mir Anis where few poets can be regarded as 
his equa}, is his grasp of human psychology and its presentation. His poetry 
is in fact the best combination of good imagery, profundity of thought 
and feeling, portrayal of the collective events and scenes of the inner 
struggle of the individuals. His art displays its merits at these places. 
Those who are conversant with the details of the event of Karbala, 
know very well that a host of factors such as the complexities of the 
events, the restrictions of faith, the spirit of valour, the obedience to the 
leader (Imam Husain), the wish for sacrifice, the fecling for a greater objec- 
tive, the endeavour to reform the misguided infidels till the last moment and 
the varying degrees of love and relationship had created such delicate prob- 
lems which cannot be described in plain words. If a study of this aspect of 
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4. Preface to Anis & Shakespeare : a Comparison. 
$. Anis aur Urdu marsia. 


the poetry of Anis is made, especially keeping in view the classical rules of 
criticism of Sanskrit and Prakrit, the real beauty of his poetry will un- 
ravel. The old masters of literature in India had divided the feelings of man 
on the basis of nine basic elements which include love, hatred, valour, peace, 
wonder, fear, anger, joy and sorrow. Then a combination of them and their 
varying degrees were regarded giving birth to other feelings The expression 
of these feelings is not difficult when they are presented individually and 
without intensity. But if combined are the feelings of fear, wonder and 
hatred ; and the feeling of anger gets mixed up with the feeling of valour or 
emotions of love and sorrow are commingled together, it is not an easy 
task to dissolve them through chemical process and present them artistically 
through words. At numerous places in the marsias, there is such a conver- 
gence of divergent feelings ; and at each place, Mir Anis has been successfal. 
But it can be said that at places, where there is more of complexity and 
intensity of feelings,‘ he has attained more of success; where there isa 
struggle of the conflicting and grandiose feelings, Anis has been exceptionally 
superb in presentation.6” 


Dr. Farma'n Fatehpuri, a learned Professor at the University of Karachi and 
a well-known critic of Urdu, commended the poetry of Anis for the following 
qualities : 


‘‘Anis is a poet of great excellence . . . For the unfading beauty of his poetry, 
he may be compared with any major poet of the world . . . It’s a pity that he 
has been confined to Imambargahs.’’’ 


The learned author of History of Urdu Literature, Babu Ram Saksena, has 
ieee all praise for the poetry of Mir Anis and his contribution to the literature. 
Mr. Saksena writes : 


WY sapadivanes In the Urdu literature, Mir Anis occupies a prominent place. 
As a poet, he is among the first-rankers and there are people who regard him 
the best and the most accomplished of all the poets. Such persons also regard 
him as the Shakespear of India, the god of poetry, the Virgil, the Homer. 
and the Balmik of the Urdu poetry. 


‘“‘Anis served the Urdu poetry very well. He cleansed and chiselled it 
to a great extent. His poetry is singularly known for its eloquence and 
freshness. He cared a lot for the proper use of metaphors and he was 
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proud of it. He had an extensive knowledge of philology. In diction too, 
he had attained perfection. It was because of him that many new metaphors 
found a currency in the language. It was he who taught the proper use of 
the old metaphors. 


ie ...The languaee of Mir Saheb has been recognised as the most 
authentic both in Delhi and in Lucknow. His family is considered as the 
custodian of the chaste language. He, thereforo, himself said: ‘I use such 
and such construction in the similar way as it has been in vogue in my 
family, nor in a way as is spoken by the Lucknowiites’. 


‘‘Mir Hasan aod Mir Khaleeq had their relations with the family of 
Bahu Begum. It is well known that at Faizabad, a register was maintained 
at his house in which all such metaphors and sayings were properly recorded 
which were in every-day use in the house of Bahu Begum. And that regis- 
ter was in the charge of Mir Hasan and Mir Khaleeg. It is obvious that so 
far as the purity and soundness of the language are concerned, who else 
could be more authentic than him. 


“Mir Anis occupies a special place in the Urdu language and that is 
because of his remarkable contribution to the language. Urdu poetry, 
despite its ricbness and variedness, had by now sot contained any war-poem 
and there existed no /liad of Homer, no Aenied of Virgil, no Mahabharat of 
Viyas, no Ramayan of Valmik and no Shahnama of Fitdausi. The reason 
for the absence of this kind of poetry was that Urdu was a nascent language 
and a long stretch of time is required for the composition of such battle- 
poems. If this short-coming could be overcome, it was through the famous 
marsias of Anis. So skiilfully and adroitly are composed the opening scenes 
and battle-scenes of his marsias that these can easily he compared to the 
Sikandarnama of Nizami and the Shahnama of Fitdausi. Similarly, the way 
he has presented natural scenes and human feelings, there exists no other 
example in the Urdu language’’.® 


Dr. Mahmood Husain, a welJ-known educationist and a former Vice-Chance- 


Nor of the University of Karachi, thus appreciated the poetry of Anis : 


‘The literary merit of the poetry of Anis is an established fact. Through his 
marsias, he most certainly raised the status of the Urdu literature. His works 
brought about a new movement in literature. By his superb ingenuity and 
skill, he made marsia-writing an important, essential and integral part of the 
Urdu literature. There is no doubt about these merits. Much has been 
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written on them by the scholars and critics of the literature and much will be 
written in due course of time. 


‘But at the moment, I wish to draw your attention to another aspect of Anis 
—i.e. Anis as a moral preceptor. In my considered opinion, Anis has so 
beautifully presented the exaltation of character, the loftiness of morality, 
the feeling of sacrifice, the determination for upholding the Truth and the 
struggle against the Faischood that his marsias have become not merely an ex- 
celleat piece of literature but an inseparable part of the faith of the Muslims. 
From the educational viewpoint, what has really been lacking for ages and 
what is being acutely felt today as a great shortcoming is the absence of moral 
education ia the scheme of education for the childrea as well as for the adults. 
The moral education verily shapes out individual and collective character. 
There does exist in our society a plain but ineffective way of moral oducation 
which is called in English as ‘Do’s’ and ‘Dont's’......... Anis did not adopt this 
way. He selected an exemplary character of high moral ideals and he pre- 
sented each aspect of the life Hazrat Imam Husain through such words which 
his life had epitomised and which was the highest good. Thus, of the moral 
values, Anis made impressions of permanent natare on the hearts of mea. 
Considering this merit, I regard Anis not only @ first-ranker among the poets 
but as a highly successful educator. He has profoundly influenced a nation 
and this influence will continue till the existence of the Urdu language.’’? 


Mr. S.M. Amir Imam Hur, a prominent intellectual and the talented son-in- 
law of late Raja Mahmeodabad, has paid rich compliments to the peetry of Mir 
Anis which are as under : 


**Although I feel somewhat diffident in expressing any categorical opinion on 
the central ethical problems of. the ideological or religious poetry of other 

’ Janguages such as ‘Divinia Commedia’ of Dante or ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise 
Regained’ of Milton, I would venture to say that, besides the main idea of the 
original sin, which is irrevokably inter-linked with the moral problem of 
temptation, Milton also appears to be concerned with the problem of power 
which is shown by him to be ticd up with the vice of self-love and vanity, 
symbolised in the personality of Satan. This entire moral problem, with ail 
its ramifications, has but one ultimate and final solution : the message of love 
preached to mankind by Jesus Christ, the Messiah and Saviour. 


“But this ultimate solution demands of its author the ultimate sacrifice of 
suffering and agony on the cross, presenting the ultimate in martyrdom. 


“‘These problems, with which Milton was concerned, were essential moral and 
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human and, thereby, universal and perennial. And it is this same concern in 
the poetry of Anis that brings his elegiac epics in line with the moral themes’ 
of such religious epics as ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise Regained, distinguish- 
ing them from such national and racial epics as the ‘Shahnamah’ of Firdousi 
or the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ of Homer. 


**The problem with which the elegiac epics of Anis are concerned is that 
pertaining to absolute power and absolute justice—two qualities which, 
according to Islamic belief, can be found combined in perfect harmony 
only in the Creator. But when unchecked and uncontrolled, power passes 
into the hands of fallible beings, transgression and tyranny follow inevitably. 
This evil can be oppossed only by the almost divine power of martyrdom, and 
it is only through martyrdom that despotic power can be overthrown and the 
religious and moral objective of justice attained for the salvation of huma- 
nity. The immoral forces of Yazid can be defeated morally and spiritually, 
in the very act of their triumph, only by the martyrdom of Husain and his 
comrades on the plain of Karbala, near the Euphrates, in the ancient land 
of Mesopotamia. 


“The elegiac epics of Anis and his contemporary, Dabir, however had 
one important distinctive feature that seems to put them into a class by 
themselves even among religious epics: their basic material came from 
actual history around which was woven the fabric of poetry and drama, 
dialogue and narrative, by the vivid imagination of the poetic genius 
of these two contemporary writers of the elegiac epics. The historical 
base imparted to the poetry of Anis and Dabir a relatively greater realism 
than is to be found in other epic poetry. But with this historical realism 
as the groundwork of their poetry, there is still a great deal that can be 
easily seen as the imaginative creation of superb poetic talent. In describing 
the historic struggle between despotic power and conscientious objection 
leading to the martyrdom of Husain and his comrades, the poctic genius 
of these two great writers of elegiac epics involves all nature in its varied 
forms, inanimate and animate, plant and animal ; in fact, the entire cosmos 
seems to be moved and affected by the great event. It is here that Anis and 
Dabir reveal their mystical love of nature and of all creation and the 
Creator. In various places they speak of the harmony that pervades God's 
creation and then describe how transgression against the Creator and his 
creation disturbs this harmony. Thus, all nature is involved in the great 
spiritual event of martyrdom and the description of its various aspects 
acquires in these elegiac epics a symbolic significance.’"1 
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10. Anis Centenary No., Dabistan-e-Anis, R’Pindi. 


In his welcome address at Liaquat Memorial Hall, Rawalpindi, on December 
1, 1974, in connection with Anis Centenary, Dr. Syed Sibte Hasan Rizvi stressed : 


WS evcasiee On this occasion, in order to limelight the usefulness of the works 
of Mir Anis, we have raised two slogans—‘Anis for Defence’and ‘Anis 
for Morality.’ 


“Today the valiant soldiers of the Pakistani Army need to study the 
works of Anis. His study undoubtedly instils warmth into hearts, prowess 
into arms and strength into determination. BK evokes strong feelings into 
human hearts for the defence of religion aad nation. 


‘‘Today, this region (Rawalpindi) has acquired more-of importance. It 
is no longer only a military base but, after its being established as the seat of 
government, it has become a cradie of learning and literature. Many 
research ceatres, training institutes and universities are established here. In 
these institutions, that generation is being nurtured and trained which has 
to shoulder its responsibilities in future with regard to the service and defence 
of Pakistan. That is why, anotber slogan which Dabistan-c-Anis has 
chosen for these memorable gatherings is ‘Anis for Morality’......... 


‘*Today our young men need to study the poetry of Anis so that, during 
the clementary training peried, their moral fibre is strengthened with noble 
feelings. These moral values are the very essence of the ideology of Pakistan. 
Thus, the conscientious and brave people of the Pak-land will be able to 
weld themecives into disciplined, dignified, united and loyal citizens. Moral 
values, as a whole, are on a decline all over the world and we are no excep- 
tien. At this crucial juncture, it will indeed be a highly prudent act 
if we popularise the poetry of Anis and thereby save from destruction the 
moral values which are bequeathed to us by our noble and pious forefathers 
in the shape of a sacred trust. These values are verily a guarantee for our 
progress. Trustworthiness and honesty, love and affection, generosity and 
valour, knowledge and wisdom, fortitude and endurance, patience and sub- 
mission, war and peace, truthfulness and loyalty, scenes of Nature.........and 
many such kindred aspects are the things which Anis has written seoat The 
event which he has chosen for the expression of these ideals is not an 
ordinary affair. It is in fact a great achievement of Islam and of the 
founder of Islam.’"!! 


Maulana Kausar Niazi, a religious scholar of repute and an ex-Minister for 
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Religious Affairs, Government of Pakistan, lauded the poetry of Anis in the 
following words : 
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AY seas instead of being regarded as an eminent poet of Urdu, Anis has 
been misconceived as essentially a religious poet. I say: were it a fact 
because, in my opinion, it is not demeaning to be a religious poet. The 
real misfortune is that some bigoted, narrow-minded, short-sighted and 
misled persons have regarded him confined to a particular sect. Otherwise, 
Anis would have never been so little known today and very many people would 
have not suprisingly asked about him. Even those who know something 
about him, express apologetically that Anis has presented the events of 
Karbala through the cultural milieu of Lucknow. And that is all. But I 
hold a different view. I have studied Anis at length. On the basis of my 
study, I acknowledge that whatever little of Urdu I have been able to learn, 
it is learnt from Anis. I still remember that during my student days when 
I studied Anis, I used to feel that, on the battle-field of Karbala, there were 
not 72 but 73 noble and heroic souls. Perhaps Anis was one of them, not 
from the point of view of his physical presence but for the fact of his spiritual 
glow. Even today, when Iam sortounded by sorrows, I assuage them by 
secking shelter in Anis and in his works. 


‘‘Undoubtedly, Anis has the knowledge of the disposition of ‘Ahle-Bait’. 
Thus, be has a sound knowledge of the ‘good’. The ‘Ahble-Bait’ and the 
‘good’ go together, and at no stage, they can be separated from each other. 
Things are known by their contrasts. To understand ‘good’ is to know the 
‘evil.’ In this way, whereas Anis was fully conversant with the ‘good’, be had 
the ability to percieve the ‘evil’ too. This is the reason that he visualised the 
events at Karbala through the eye of his soul. And he caught sight of each 
event most realistically. Similarly, when we recite those verses of Anis which 
he made the infidels to utter or the words as pronounced by the Able-Bait 
or the extreme degree of fortitude which Husain and his house-folks exhibited 
or the tyrannies which Yazid and his henchmen heaped, we don’t merely feel 
but get convinced that nothing else was possible except the picture of cach 
event as painted by Anis. 


“‘If viewed from this angle, the poetry of Anis is nothing short of a reve- 
lation. Such events and such thiags which had taken place long before, were 
revealed to him. In the same way, Anis had the power to perceive that 
atmosphere and environment in its true perspective—that too in a non- 
Arab Society and extremely remote from Arabia. 


“It is in the context of the Urdu language that an effort is made 


to determine his position......... When I look at his power of expression, the 
excellence of his language, I feel as if there is a magician who is infusing 
life into words. The words move and the whole scene flashes before eyes. 
w-seeeeeeeeeA linguist has aptly remarked that the ordinary words such as 
‘what’, ‘whither’ and ‘something’ which Anis has used, and the way he 
has used them, is a real testimony of his greatness. Their use indeed exhibits 
the limitless beauty and delicacy of his language. When Shaifta came across 
that line which contained ‘what’, he remarked to Anis that, after him, (Anis) 
marsia had come to anend. Shaifta further said that never could the use 
of the word be made in a better way. What was that line? Try to perceive 
the reality through imagination. When Imam Husain weat to the battle- 
field so as to fight with the infidels, so lonely he was that the state of his 
loneliness could not be expressed in any amount of words. But Anis summed 
that up in a single line : 


Ol bb Ny Foe oT 
In what a state of loneliness is Shabbir today ! 
‘*In fact, for the explanation of this single line, volumes can be written 


and yet the meaning which Anis wants to convey, will remain unexplained. 
The marvels of the word ‘whither’ are revealed in the following couplet : 


Z B ° —? 
Oy mae Oe 
& Ely She Ee), 
Stop! O Anis! life is indeed fleeting, 
Whither going in wind, with a candle flickering. 
‘‘So profound is the meaning of ‘whither’ in this couplet that the 
collections of works of many poets appear but a poor thing. Look at the 
word ‘something’. Hur, one of the companions of Imam Husain, is in the 


grip of death. To Husain who has softened the grimness of death into the 
pleasure of sleep, Hur addresses thus : 


COTE E5tl 


Wrap me with something, my lord !, I drowse. 
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**] have no faculty for the appreciation of the beauties of the language, 
nor is Urdu my mother tongue. But, despite my short-coming, I feel const- 
tained to remark that the way Mir Anis has used these words, these exists 
no match in the whole of the Urdu language. 


**Men of all norms of life admit that Anis is a marsia-poet, but none 
has so far taken pains to know what kind of knowledge he has used 
in his works. When he writes about battle, he gives the details of the 
types of battle, all the prevalent weapons, the types of weaponary—if 
the whole of it is placed together, a dictionary of the art and technique of 
battle can be compiled. Further, Anis has presented scenes of battle of | 
individual combatants, their confrontation, the start of their fight, the 
sudden incursion, the fury of fight and the calis of the enemies for a fresh 
warrior. These are some of the many aspects which he has presented in the 
manner of a skilled and accomplished warrior... .....Similar is the word 
‘lion.’ With what different and chequered names, Anis-has portrayed the 
king of forest. In the same way, the poet has described different states of 
lion. Thus, he has presented the mood of a roaring lion, a raging lion, 
a thundering lion. Similarly, the poet has depicted a lion in his prowling, 
pouncing and wait-and-watch postures. And for each mood, Anis has used 
& particular word. None can be so specific and so meticulously comprehen- 
sive unless he is well-versed in Zoology. 


‘‘Amis was a marsia-poct, but he was also a great master of human 
psychology. Among the Urdu poets, there is probably none to have possessed 
such a deep insight into the human nature. Therefore, no poet of Urdu 
can be compared with Anis. 


aE rosktage As regards the other aspects, for example the comparison of 
Firdausi with Anis, I venture to say that if Anis were born in Greece, he 
would have definitly been a much greater poct than Homer. Similarly, had 
Anis been born in England, he would have been far more worshipped than 
Shakespeare. And if he were in Iran, people would have forgotten Firdausi. 
What is the reason of his popularity ? The reason is: ‘what is said ?’ and, 
‘bow is said ?’ In matters of diction and style, the position which Firdausi 
acquires, is undeniable; but in profundity and sublimity of thought, 
Firdausi has no comparison with Anis. There do exist characters in 
the dramas of Shakespeare and also in the Shahnama of Firdausi, but all 
those characters are their own creation. In this way, Shakespeare and 
Firdausi are the creators of their characters. But Anis is created for his 
characters. 


‘The present age is unfortunately the age of gloom and despondence. 
Humanity is bleeding. Moral values appear but a forgotten lesson. Human 
beings are lowered into beasts. Vanished are the past glories of man. Hope 
for future is but a swan-song. There is a general decline of human 
qualities all over the globe. The reason is that the great models of mankind 
who are also the personages in the works of Anis, have never been presented 
before the world. I do not speak of other characters. I select here only 
three personages of Anis who are fundamentally reckoned for their faithful- 
ness and sacrifice. One of them is the character of Hur, another of Hazrat 
Abbas, and the third one of Hazrat Zainab. These three characters are the 
great symbols of noble duty and steadfast devotion. The only difference is 
that the unswerving loyalty of Hazrat Hur is that of a friend, the unflinch- 
ing faithfulness of Hazrat Abbas is that of a brother and the unflagging 
devotion of Hazrat Zainab is that of a sister. The way Anis has presented 
these characters—perhaps we should have had the courage and conviction 
and perhaps we should have been above the petty prejudices——so as to 
present those symbols of faithfulness and towers of greatness to the humanity 
as a whole. °’12 


The poets too have sung beautiful songs in honour of Anis and his poetry. 
The tribute of Zafar Jaunpuri is as follows : 


Spl OF er Si 
pe 1 ESOP 


As a well-defined form, marsia is a marvel, 
It’s indeed poetry, but a message and gospel. 


& KBR Mord, 
vfoleg-eat ‘eudlryy 


An art is its composition, an art its recitation, 
The former is the work of privacy, the latter for congregation. 


12, Anis Centenary No., Dabistan-c-Anis, R'Pindi. 
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jhe ferbeig 2 Ul. SF rei 03 
1 BEG ole S puree 
The sweet-tongued Anis, the pride of eloquence and imagination, 
Among the poets, who had a familial distinction. 
UA EON elle Bi) 
EW Oe HE? 


On the canopy of poetry, he’s radiant all round, 
All knowledge is resplendeat, with his thoughts profound.” 


Wafa Kanpuri yet approaches Anis from a different angle. How weighty 
and forthright are his words. The following quatrain is revealing : 


ele Ut lar EL 9 
Tig eet Bes SW 
Smits W Le GY 
i ee |r ra Ore! 

Into the deep sea of lore, Anis is a diver, 

Of apt words and meanings, Anis is a communicator, 


In wisdom and knowledge, who has had such an ascension, 
Thy lot is Anis, O Divine Inscription !** 


Abmad Nadeem Qa’smi, a distinguished poet, has paid his tributes to Anis 
ia the following words : 


13. Anis Ceatenary No., Dabistan-c-Anis, R'Pindi. 
14. Ibid. 
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Furl fi Sraiyly. 
~ wo ° 
Wr) KOS2 be i 
In the world of poetry, many a renowned man is seen, 
Bat none, O Anis !, as accomplished as thee, is seen. 
ture ati sf 
Ui 8 oe L Wis OF 
In the days of yore, celebrated poets did exist, 
But never a poet like thee, is seen. 
SV Ep of yi Lal 
Bit & Shoes 


Hundred thousands of marsias are composed after thee, 
Bat all reflect thy art, it indeed is seen. 


- 4 oe 
SNE LF eo 
US Se Po Fae cs 


All are convinced that none of thy worth, 
Has existed before, or after thee is seen. 


Between the lines of thy verse, there does radiate, 
The visage of the Syed, which universally is seen. 


— wii Li S6 £4 
Es fad bat For 


Blood drops began to drip, from the sands of Karbala, 


Such a lamenter, in which age, is seen.” 


Syed Faizi, a noted figure known for his scholarship and learning, has wreath- 
ed his laurels for Anis with the couplets given as under : 


= oe el 624, 
oi ofl eeu) 
ot Cte mit 
TTI wb ol SP 
e G25 Karls eS aw 
a Oe Wri wl 


Anis is the god of poetry, the lord of communication, 
Anis is the grace and flight of imagination, 

Anis is assembly, congregation, association, 

The soul of pulpit, Anis is the soul of oration, 

The beacon-light of philosophy, the grace of all eloquence, 
Anis, the magical master, is an institution of importance. 


ry ne 


15. Anis Centenary No., Dabistan-c-Anis, K”Pindi. 
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Jel Voip Seats 3 
9 ee a”, ea 
ai Sopp cai i gl 
Ww Fey SM ead? 
foelyed Siu 
Lebo SOD on Ee 


He is the crowned monarch, of literature and poetry, 

A marvel among writers, lofty in thought, sky-high in dignity, 
The poet, the literateur, the marsia-writer, the eulogiser, 
Unsurpassed in pen, unrivalled in imaginative power, 

He has made soul-stirring thoughts extremely rife, 

To the morbid thought, he has given,-a wew lease of life. 


ery Zoi os 
o If Gia S Tie ps 6 
oA Lape ei 0 x of 
SF ove S Hi tel, 
Ip ssol dui ez ule 
ly tho wil Li bie 
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Resplendent everywhere he is, on the horizon of poetry, 
Aglow are knowledge and learning, with his philosophy, 


Whether it be his tone or style, form or ornamental beauty, 
In each and every word of Anis, there lies novelty, 


The standard of Art he had set, was never rejected, 
The word he had used, it was as such authenticated." 


Josh Malihaba'di, one of the greatest poets of all times, has praised Anis 


Po teh Lis BB abs 
vz CPB Soh <} 
suv s pls or US He 
Piestir Li ote 
Povisuicssarsg OF 
yl ty vole J 


O wizard of words ! an able son of an able father, 

O exponent of Karbala! O shatterer of wrong! O truth-teller!, 
O sitter of the highest canopy !, O deity of poetry !, 

O Anis! O adorer of the Prophet and his progeny !, 

In thy breath lies the soul of Gabriel, the Custodion of soul, 

Of our Urdu language, thou art the speaking Quran as a whole. 


16. Anis Centenary No., Dabistan-e-Anis, R'Pindi. 


BUD Sp Mosel oe 
GH Blin, S01 Lit 0 full 
Eb her YF 
FOF SH el Sod 
eK Ki? fei Sas oe 
+ Solus ye ge LS 


Thou hast the frenzy of passion, the wholesome sanity, 
The grace of Lucknow, the vigour of Delhi, 

The lustrous fire of Moses, Christ’s substance of reviving, 
The rolls of Qais, Laila’s frastrated yawning, 


In thee is blended, the lilt of lyric with lamentation, 
In thy senses, fire and water are in combination. 


ae aes Pe Nore tir ey 
rad ev Pon ween is 
Pus hp tls ite 
Slt Or SHS Gol Ecis 
bil Go 3S pz 
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-O writer of high renown, O Anis! the venerable, 
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O high priest of poetry, O lord of lore! O lovable!, 


On thy back is unfurled, the standard of Husain bin Ali, 
O ruler of earth and heaven! O doyen of dignity !, 
Thou art a slashing sword, in the battle-field, 

And in assembly, thou art a pen, and a shield. 


Lf eigvon reg 
USO eto ui 2 
LS Onsen 
Wf ee peers EG at) 
pike serf tt HHS v 
tibia? ble Laer 


In thy being exist, the climatic conditions of Karbala, 

In thy call, resound the lamentatious of Karbala, 

Affixed on thy forehead is, the tale of Karbala, 

Pitched on thy land are, the tents of Karbala, 

The rising and falling rhythm, of Zainab’s address is, in thy melody, 
Stirred is the wing of Gabriel, with thy symphony. 


5 ee OCA a ad 
Ge I ES Sip 
GR ANS 2 8 GT 
of S| A Ons 
ru | BleDoy, Heb eI | 
(Us Few the | 


Thou art a surety of the sweetness of ambrossial water, 
Thou art the grandeur of the slogan of ‘Allah-o-Akbar’, 


Thou art the pride of pulpit, the grace of congregation, 
Thou art the adorer of Prophet’s progeny, and their commemoration, 


O leader of the land of magical expression ! salutation, 
O Moses of beautiful diction ', salutation.”” 
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Chapter Ghirteen 


THE TRAGEDY OF KARBALA: 
Its causes and effects _ 


Long before the advent of Islam in Arabia, the tribe of Quraish was 
singularly known for its piety and nobleness. Therefore, the holy Ka‘ba which 
had been a great religious sanctuary even in the pagan Arabia, was entrusted to 
this very tribe for supervision and maintenance. For a pretty long time, the 
Quraish enjoyed a distinctive position. But, unfortunately, things did not remein 
the same in the days of Ha’shim who was basically an upright man and had 
dedicated his life to the service of humanity. For his virtuous qualities, Ha’shim 
was held in a high esteem and, hence, his tribesmen assigned to him the charge of 
the ‘Abode of God.’ Whereas the whole tribe of the Quraish had hailed Ha'shim for 
his sterling qualities, his nephew, Omayyah, felt jealous of him. The néphew 
tried his best to malign his uncle, but having failed in his nefarious designs, he 
took recourse to conspiracies. 


After Ha’shim’s death, his son Abdul Muttalib and grand-son Abu Ta’lib, 
became respectively the custodians of the holy Ka’ba. As both had inherited the 
admirable qualities of Ha’shim, therefore, their popularity never waned. Ommayyab 
and his son, Harb, continued to hatch conspiracies against them. Thus, avarice 
and jealousy, planted into the vicious nature of Omayyah and his son, grew wors 
and their malicious feelings deepened. 


When the Prophet of Islam (peace be upon him and his progeny), the great 
grtand-son of Ha’shim, declared his Prophethood, preaching monotheism and denous- 
cing paganism, the Omayyads felt awfully concerned lest the people should come 
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to the fold of Islam. In that case, the Bani Ha’shim would be vested with far 
greater authority and would command far more power. The Omayyads were, on 
the other hand, likely to be doomed. Abu Sufiyan, the great grand-son of Omayyah, 
raised the banner of revolt against the Holy Prophet, opposing tooth and nail the 
sacred mission of the Messenger of God. All the pagans and idol-worshippers of 
Arabia rallied round Abu Sufiyan and they left n0 stone unturned in inflicting pains 
on Mohammad and members of his family. The infidels tried to obstruct the prea- 
chings of the Prophet in every possible way. Mohammad was ostracised and he, 
along with his house-folks, was confined for years in the Valley of Abu Ta’lib. 
The death of Abu Ta’lib, followed by the death of Khadija, emboldened the idola- 
tors to augment their cruelties which compelled the Prophet of Islam to migrate 
to Madina. 


The infidels allowed no respite to Mohammad even at Madina, and finally, 
they resorted to battles such as Badr, Ohad and Khandaq. In each of the battles, 
the idolators met but a crushing defeat. At Madina, the Prophet of Islam founded 
a state and the Ansa’rs lent him a valuable support. The result was that 
with each passing day, the number of the new proselytes increased and the 
new faith gained momentum. Finally, the victory of the Muslims at Macca 
proved decisive and, to their utter dismay, the Omayyads found that they had lost 
the ground. The only course left open to them was to accept ostensibly the new 
order but to sabotage it from within. So, the Omayyads and men of their sort 
willy-nilly accepted Islam. 


For long, after the defeat of Macca, the Omayyads could wield no power. 
It was during the period of the Second Caliph that Yazid, son of Abu Sufiyan, 
was appointed as the Governor of Damascus. When Yazid died, the Caliph eleva- 
ted Moawiah, the younger brother of the deceased, to the same rank. As Moawiah 
had no scruples, therefore, he encountered no grave difficulty in ruling the masses. 
Shrewd, and worldly-wise as be was, he not only attained success for himself 
but paved the way for his son as well. Thus, the Syrian ruler tried his best that 
. power should vest with the Omayyads. Besides, he also did his best to change 
the Caliphate into monarchy. During the period of the Third Caliphate, the 
Omayyads received special favours and they were made to flourish. 


With the advent of Ali Ibne Abi Ta’lib as the Caliph, conditions changed. 
Since he himself led a simple and austere life, it was not possible for an individual 
Of a group to be unduly benefitted. He practised fair means and earned his own 
bread by working hard. He did not allow his brother, Agecl, to draw even a 
farthing more than what was his duc. Ali never misused Public Treasury 
(Bait-ul-Ma’l). Therefore, as soon as he became the ruler, he either 
stopped or curtailed payments to such Arab chiefs who were sheer drags on the 


treasury. On the other hand, Moawiah offered each of them large sums of moncy 
so a8 to win their favour. 


Ali was the great grand-son of Ha’shim, the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Holy Prophet. To the Omayyads, the popularity of the Ha’shimites had always 
rankied as a big sore. The extreme measures of Ali, although based on justice 
and fairness, added fuel to the fire and soon the sparks of enemity changed into 
the flames. The opportunists joined hands with the Omayyads of whom 
Moawiah was the ring-leader. At first, they tried to impede Ali by fighting 
battles, but as the arms had failed to subdue him, intrigue was the second 
alternative through which they could achieve their objective. It was there that 
the Omayyads succeeded. In 40th Hijra, Ali was assassinated while offering 
morning prayers at a mosque in Kufa. 


After the assassination of Ali, the Omayyads heaved a sigh of relief. Unobs- 
trusively clear was indeed their way but the spiritual leadership was still beyond 
their reach because the Bani Ha’shim were held in far greater esteem for their 
righteousness and piety. Therefore, the transfer of spiritual leadership, especially 
in the presence of Hasan and Husain, was yet an unfulfilled aspiration. After 
Ali, Hasan was acknowledged as the rightful Caliph. 


- The ancestoral as well as personai experience of the Syrian ruler was 8 
sufficient proof that sword had never deterred the Ha’shmiites, and as such, it 
could not settle the matter. To Hasan, therefore, Moawiah offered, a treaty. 
The offer for the treaty was but a trick. To Hasan, it posed a problem be- 
cause if he did not accept it, he was liable to be charged as a person extremely 
arrogant and as a shedder of the blood of the Muslims. The terms of the treaty 
were not harsh ecither. However, in order to avoid bloodshed and in the fair 
name of peace, Hasan accepted the treaty. Moawiah thus replaced Hasan and in 
utter violation of the treaty, the Omayyad ruler did all that which suited him. 
In 50th Hijra, Hasan was poisoned and he too died as a martyr. 


The death of Hasan, as Moawiah had deemed, made the task of nomination 
of Yazid to the Caliphate rather easier. He therefore began to execute his plan, 
taking secretly the allegiance for his debauched son. Moawiah had an apprehen- 
sion that his son would never be acceptable to Husain. Subsequent events proved 
that he was right in his apprehension. How could a profligate like Yazid have been 
acceptable to Husain who was an incarnation of cardinal virtues ? Further, a3 
the grand-son of the Holy Prophet, it was his bounden duty to save and protect 
Islam. Besides being a man of sterling qualities, Husain had a profound under- 
standing of human nature. He was gifted witb a singular foresight and was ever- 
ready for any amount of sacrifice. 
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Husain was watching the course of events very minutely. He saw the visage 
of future reflected in the mirror of present and past. It was indeed a horrible 
future which procrastinated untold sufferings, colossal losses, fortitude of the 
highest magnitude and a calamity unprecedented in the human history. Thus, 
before Husain, the option was very limited. If he wished to lead an easy life, 
he had to compromise with the wrong, accepting Yazid as a rightful Caliph; but if 
he wished to protect the religion propounded by his grand-father, he had to under- 
go the worst of miseries. Husain chose the second option. No matter if he and 
his children suffered the utmost privation, no matter if he was brutally done to 
death along 71 other noble souls, no matter if his sisters and daughters were taken 
to Damascus as captives in unveiled condition, but he would never compromise 
with the wrong and would protect Islam at all cost. 


After the death of Moawiah, Yazid ascended the throne. The deceased father 
had already paved the way for the succession of his son and thousands of men were 
made to pay allegiance to Yazid. Therefore, when Yazid became the ruler, he 
claimed for spiritual lordship as well. But at the same time, under the stupor 
of wine, he jeered the Holy Prophet and made blasphemous utterances against God 
and Islam. A lover of wine and women, deep drunk with power, Yazid had 
crossed all the limits of decency and of common sense too. Life to Yazid was 
death to Islam and the affirmation of his rule was a negation of all ethical and 
moral values. 


Thus, with the perverse ways of Yazid, the Kufans were soon disgusted and 
they invited Husain for guidance and spiritual fulfilment. Each day, dozens of 
invitation letters poured in. Yazid knew the fact how the masses were feeling 
attracted towards Husain. Therefore, soon after he had ascended the throne, the 
Omayyad ruler ordered the Governor of Madina to press Husain for allegiance. 
Another letter followed without.much delay in which the allegiance was made a 
matter of compulsion. The royal decree had to be obeyed. Husain was summoned 
and the royal order was communicated to him. The grand-son of the Holy Prophet 
instantly refused the allegiance. He cared neither for the alarming threats nor for 
the consequences. 


Constant pressure of the Governor of Madina with regard to the allegiance 
compelled Husain to migrate to Mecca. The Kufans kept on imploring him to reach 
there as early as possible. Husain decided to visit Kufa but before his departure, he 
sent his cousin, Muslim, to study the situation and apprise him of the developments. 


Muslim bin Aqeel had hardly despatched any news that Husain was forced 


to vacate Macca. Thus‘he avoided his blood to be shed within the precints 
of the holy Ka’ba, especially at the time of the pilgrimage. In this way, he foiled 


the attempt of his assassination. Husain set out for Kufa. Despite pursuasions of 
many of his well-wishers, he made a departure from Macca when the Muslims from 
the four corners of the world were assembling there for the pilgrimage, but he 
changed the Haj into Umrgh and preferred departure because in it lay the sanctity of 
the Abode of God. The pilgrimage, one of the fundamentals of faith, was very dear 
to him and at many times he had performed this sacred duty by journeying on foot 
from Madina. But such were the circumstances and so dear was to him the sanctity 
of the holy sanctuary that he never wanted it to be defiled by his own blood. How- 
ever, on his way to Kufa, many pilgrims met him and some of them asked wonder- 
ingly whither he was bound and why he had abandoned the pilgrimage. To every 
questioner, he replied : 


‘*T am going to be slaughtered in the way of God.” 


Muslim reached Kufa. The Kufans received him with open arms, A con- 
course of people visited him, assuring him of their support and making a vicarious 
allegiance for Husain at his hands. The whole Kufa was resounding with slogans 
for the welcome of Muslim. When Yazid was apprised of the situation, he deputed 
a heartless beast called Ubaidullah Ibne Ziad as the Governor of Kufa. Ibne Ziad 
was known for his hatred and enemity to the progney of the Holy Prophet. Soon 
after assuming his charge, the new Governor got Muslim brutally massacred and the 
host of Muslim was put on gallows. The Kufans had no mettle to cope with the 
changed situation. It was evident that they had changed their loyalty. 


Husain was on his way to Kufa when he received the heart-rending news of 
the martyrdom of Muslim. But he continued his journey. He had covered a long 
distance when a contingent of troops under the command of Hur, intercepted him. 
The interceptor did not allow him to adopt the same route which he had been 
pursuing. Husain at first insisted to follow the same route but the dispute was 
peacefully settled and his caravan travelled through an uncharted path. It was 
intensely hot. In the sweltering heat, the sizzling sand of Arabia became all- 
scorching. In that horrid heat, the cavalrymen of Hur were left with no water. 
For miles and miles, water was not available. The only chance of their 
survival lay in the water which was available with Husain. But Husain was their 
enemy whose way they had come to intercede. However, when it was communicated 
to Husain that Hur and his cavalrymen were dying of thirst, he could not 
forbear it and, from his own stock, Husain provided water not only to his 
enemy soldiers but even to their horses. The humane heart of Husain could not 
tolerate the thirst of his enemies, despite the fact that he was travelling with his 
kith and kin. His entourage included infants and patients as well. 


After having travelled long distances, the caravan of Husain disembarked at 
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a place called Karbala. It was the 2nd day of Moharram, 61st Hijra. The caravan 
camped by the side of the Euphrates. On the 3rd day of Moharram, a large army 
of Ibne' Ziad arrived at Karbala. The leader of the troops was Amar bin Sa’d. 
With cach passing day, the flow of fresh troops continued. Husain and his com- 
panions were besieged. His tents were removed to a distant place. Allegiance 
- to Yazid was the most pressing demand and it alone could redeem him from 
the privation of the worst nature. On 7th, thousands of soldiers were deputed and 
the banks of the Eupherates were sealed. Husain and his companions were denied 
of water. The fountain of grace who had not long ago quenched the thirst of his 
enemy soldiers, was deprived of water. His young ones were crying of thirst. But 
Husain had the fortitude of the highest order: the worst restraints of power and 
the meanest devices of torture could not deter him so as to surrender to a lowly 
beast. 


On the 8th of Moharram, Amar Ibne Sa’d once again reminded Husain that 
there was still time if he was ready to concede to the demand for allegiance. But, 
amidst the most poignant sufferings, Husain vehemently refused. He put three 
conditions before Ibne Sa’d : 


(a) he should be allowed to go back to Madina ; 


(5) he should be allowed to move to any other place which was not under 
the rule of the Muslims ; 


(c) be should be taken to Yazid so as to speak to him personally. 


Ibne Sa’d informed Ibne Ziad about the above conditions but the latter 
acceded to none of them. He sent a large army under the command of Shimr Zil 
Jaushan with instructions to behead Husain, if the latter was not prepared to 
submit. 


The order of the Governor of Kufa was communicated to the grand-son of 
the Holy Prophet in the evening of the 9th Muharram. Husain’s fortitude was 
exemplary even at that moment. He, however, asked for the respite of a night so 
as to devote it to prayer. After the evening prayer, he addressed his companions, 
telling them in plain and simple terms that he was all determined not to yield to 
Yazid and that he would never be instrumental in causing harm to Islam. He 
cautioned his companions that his association was fraught with grave danger and 
that their lives were in jeopardy. Therefore, he urged them to leave him and make 
their way under the cover of darkness wherever they liked, should they desire so. 
He repeated it thrice. His companions remained tied to their places and, with one 
voice, they assured him of their unstinted support. History is a witness that no 
leader, except Husain, had such faithful and devoted companions, especially in such 
odd circumstances. On the other hand, in such a horrid situation, where the spectre 
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of gruesome hunger and thirst was looming large and where death was inevitably 
certain, each of them felt concerned not for him but for the grand-son of the Holy 
Prophet. In spirit and zeal, in devotion and dedication, in obedience to their leader 
and in the fulfilment of objectives, each of them had a complete identity. Their 
hearte throbbed in unison and so did their urge for sacrifice. 


Husain and his comrades spent most of that night in prayer and prostration 
to God. At day break, the enemy soldiers took to their positions and, according 
to the battle conventions of Arabia, drums were beaten. The army of Yazid consis- 
ting of at least thirty thousand soldiers, was eagerly ready to combat with merely 
seventy two individuals who had been perilously suffering from hunger and thirst 
and who combined old men like Habib Ibne Maza’hir and infants like Ali Asghar. 


When the enemy soldiers had occupied their positions, Husain advanced 
towards them, addressing thus: he first praised God and the Holy Prophet. 
Then he stated his relationship with the Prophet of Islam. Further, he explained 
how Islam was being throttied and, as a spiritual guide, what responsibility lay on 
him. He reminded them that they had written to him innumerable letters, requesting 
him to come and guide them. But it was a pity that they had changed their minds 
and were bent upon shedding his blood. To Husain, none from among the enemy 
soldiers responded but each of them hung his head with shame. In the total gloom 
of that atmosphere, there appeared a ray of light, and Hur, shooting like an arrow, 
came out of the legion of the brutes. He prostrated at the feet of Husain. He was 
accompanied by his son and slave. It was the same Hur who had intercepted 
Husain’s way ; it was the same Hur to whose cavalrymen Husain had supplied with 
water, thus draining his own stock. Whata sea-change in thought it was which 
had prompted Hur to change his loyaltics. Husain embraced Hur and took him 
to his tent. 


Husain came out of his tent, advanced towards enemy soldiers and he wanted 
to address them again that arrows were shot. It wasa signal that the battle had 
started. Husain wished to encounter the enemy all alone, but his supporters 
preferred to fight first. One after the other, his faithful companions went to the 
battle-field. They fought heroically and sacrificed their lives. When the companions 
were gone, the relatives followed the suit. Each of them too fought with examplary 
valour and bravery. Aun, Mohammad, Qasim, Ali Akbar and Abbas laid down 
their lives for the just and righteous cause. All the relatives having been assassina- 
ted, Husain was left all alone except his ailing son, Zain-ul-A’bidin, and his infant 
son, Ali Asghar. 


Deeply afflicted and aggrieved Husain was, because he had lost his near and 
dear ones ; badly tired Husain was, because, ever since the morning, he had been 
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carrying the corpses of his supporters ; mortally wounded Husain was, because for 
the whole day he was assaulted with different weapons ; further, the famishing 
hunger and parching thirst had told considerably upon him; but, despite the 
worst of sufferings, he remained unshakbly firm and his iron-will never wavered for 
a moment. 


When none was there to go to the battle-field, Husain prepared himself for 
the task. For bidding farewell to his relatives, he therefore made his entry into the 
tent. Having seen him prepared for fighting the battle, the helpless ladies and child- 
ren felt all the more forlorn and grief-stricken. Zainab, the most loving sister of 
Husain, was but a living monument of pain and suffering ; Sakina, the most darling 
daughter of Husain, was crying with agony; Umme Kulthoom, another sister of 
Husain, was lamenting ; Umme Laila and Rubab, the faithful wives of Husain, 
were feeling mortified. Besides them, there were other ladies and children who 
were weeping bitterly at the separation of their protector. Husain conscled cach 
of them, exhorting them to face all forms of aggression for the grace of God and for 
the greater glory of Islam. 


Husain went to the battle-field. He was all alone. He was like a blown-out 
candle, but he showed such a remarkable feat of gallantry which was never displayed 
by an individual in those conditions. He was fighting fiercely when suddenly he 
heard shrieks in his tent. He rushed there. It was indeed a cruel sight. His 
infant, Ali Asghar, was in the grip of death. Extreme hunger and thirst had 
brought the babe on the virge of death. Husain knew it well that the callous 
hearts of the enemy soldiers were bereft of mercy and even a drop of water for the 
child was out of question. But, for justifying his own cause, he took the babe up- 
on his hands, covered him with the lapel of his garment and took him to the battle- 
ground. There he put the child on the sizzling sand and, addressing the brutes, he 
said : 

*‘O people ! if Husain is guilty in your eyes, this infant has of course no 
fault. He is on the verge of death. His mother has not been able to feed 
him because hunger and thirst have made her own milk dried. A drop of 
water can save his life.” 


So touching were the words and so piteous was the plight of the babe that 
even some of the enemy soldiers were moved. At the very moment, Ibne Sa’d 
ordered Hurmula, a skilled archer, to cut short Husain’s words. The merciless 
miscreant shot an arrow instantly and so stupefied was Hurmula that he shot that 
arrow which was used for horse-shooting in those times. The arrow hit its target. 
It killed the child within no timc, wounding simultaneously the arm of Husain. 
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The lips of Asghar were lit with a faint smile but tears glistened in the eyes of many 
men who had witnessed the scene. 


Husain entrusted his infant to a grave and retreated to the battle- 
field. He fought again with an examplary valour. But there wasa limit to it. 
At last, he was overcome. Like vultures, the enemy soldiers fell upon him. 
Finally, Husain fell on the ground. Shimr rushed towards him with a drawo 
dagger and the beast most mercilessly beheaded him. Soon after the assassination, 
his tents were looted. The respectable ladies were deprived of veils. Then his tents 
were put on fire. The helpless ladies and innocent children ran desperately from 
one tent to another for the safety of their lives. Afterwards, Husain’s dead body 
was trampled under the horses’ hooves. This profane practice of the pagan days 
was revived to further humiliate Husain. 


The following day, the enemy soldiers buried the dead bodies of their own 
men, but Husain and his companions were left unburied. Zain-ul-A’bidin, the 
ailing son of Husain and the ladies were made captives. They were made to sit on 
the unsaddled backs of the camels. The chopped heads of the martyrs were placed 
on spears. However, in the shape of a procession, the captives were taken to 
Damascus, the seat of government of the Omayyad rulers. The caravan passed 
through the major towns of the route. Zain-ul-A’bidin was fettered, chained and 
was very often whipped for no fault of hisown. The ladies were tied in a single 
rope. If anyone cried for whipping, he or she was tortured. The prisoners were 
presented before Yazid in the most pitiable condition. Yazid too tried his best to 
disgrace them. To their extreme discomfiture, the prisoners were put in a dingy and 
dark dungeon. It was in that cage that Sakina died. 


The tribe of Bani Saad, inhabiting a place in the neighbourhood of Karbala, 
buried the dead hodies of the martyrs after many days of the tragedy. The progeny 
of the Prophet were kept into captivity for a considerable time. When Hinda, the 
wife of Yazid, came to know about the real facts, she was stunned. Hinda had the 
most reverant regards and fervent admiration for Husain whom she considered as the 
legitimate heir and rightful successor to the Holy Prophet. She felt extremely 
pained for the assassination of Husain and his companions. No less painful to her 
was the matter of the long captivity of the house-folks of Husain. She, therefore, 
prevailed on her husband and got the captives freed. Afterwards, they were sent 
back to Madina. 


Great men in all ages have made noble sacrifices for truth and 
justice. But the way Husain and his companions laid dowr their lives, upholding 
truth and justice, isan unparalleled example in the entire human history. Vain 
were not the sacrifices of Husain and they had their effects. The effects were imme- 
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diate as well as far-reaching. The most immediate effect of the martyrdom of 
Husain and his companions was that it created a revolutionary change in the thought 
of the masses. Before the tragedy of Karbala, none could ever dare utter the 
name of Husain in the court of Yazid. But after the martyrdom, people paid 
homage to the virtuous deeds of the martyrs, praising their valour and faithfulness 
in the very face of Yazid who listened to all and sundry without the least demur. 
Further, Yazid too felt contrite for the incident. He tried to shift the entire 
blame of irresponsibility to his hirelings. The tragedy was so poignant in its 
very nature that it had a maddening effect on no less a person than Yazid himeelf. 
The tyrant, despite his hard-heartedness, became neurotic and mad. According to 
the narratives, the Omayyad ruler remained most of the time calm and sedate 
under the stupor of wine, but when the intoxication subsided, he shrieked like 
amad man. Thus, his mind was obsessed with the thought of the guilt of the 
most sacriligious nature which he had perpetrated. After Yazid, his son abdicated 
the throne on the plea that it had degenerated to the abyss of the grossest vileness. 
Thus, after the tragedy of Karbala, the Omayyad Empire, remarkably koowan for 
its pomp and pageantry, was reduced to dust. The very name ‘Yazid’ became a 
misnomer and no Muslim, howsoever enemical to the progney of the Prophet, 
can claim to be the descendant of Yazid. On the other hand, there are countless 
millions in today’s world who feel pride in associating their names with Husain. 


Some men think that at Karbala, Husain lost the battle. But if one 
tries to understand the personalities of Husain and Yazid in the light of their 
respective aims and objectives for which they had fought the battle, Husain was 
most decidedly the victor in the fulfiment of his objectives. The mission of Husain 
was not to allow Yazid to undo the spiritual and moral treasure of Islam which 
the latter was bent upon destroying. Husain faced the worst ordeals of life, he 
suffered death and destruction, his immediate relatives were subjected to torture 
and butchery, his house-folks were humiliated and imprisoned, but the cumulative 
forces of coercion could not deter him from fulfilling his objectives. With his blood, 
Husain saved the richest and the noblest possession of mankind—spiritualism. By 
his sacrifices, Husain created a new manifesto for men and women of the entire 
world. 


Husain has therefore a special message for all those who are struggling 
against tyranny and exploitation, injustice and evil of slavery. To such 
fighters of freedom, his message is enteral: ‘never submit or yield to the forces 
of coercion and consider not the material consequences.’ Thus, Husain belongs 
to all men and women of the world, irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 
So long as the conflict between the good and the evil continues, Husain and 
Hussinism shall continue to inspire the minds and hearts of the teeming millions. 
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At this juncture of human history, when the West has achieved a significant 
position on account of its advancement in the field of knowledge, it can better 
understand Husain and his ideals. Beyond any shadow of doubt, the West has made 
wonders in the field of Science and Technology, but in social and mors! fields, 
there has been no considerable improvement. Frustration is the general theme 
and people apper to be groaning under the stress of malaise. Further, materialism, 
a by-product of science and technology, seems to have eaten up the vitals of life. 
The only remedy is spiritualism and where there is spiritualism, there is Husainism. 
Those who are groping in dark and ate in search of ‘light and life’, may approach 
Husain, for he provides both. It is for the spiritual contentment of such men 
that this chapter is added. 


Chapter Fourteen 


PERSONAGES OF MARSIA 


The following is a list of the persons, with their appellations, whose names 
repeatedly occur in the marsias. This list is being purposefully added so as to 
acquaint the readers of the English-speaking world with these personages. 


THE LOVERS OF HUSAIN 


Although Prophet Mohammad (peace be upon him and his progeny), Ali 
Fatima and Hasan were not existing at the time of the tragedy of Karbala, their 
names, appellations and references very often appear in the marsias. 


Similarly, allusions are made of very many prophets Such as Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Joseph, Noah, and Jesus etc. 


As Husain symbolized all the good, therefore at Karbala, where the battle 
between the good and the evil was fought, the Chief of the martyrs was the sole 
representative of all the prophets from Adam to Mohammad (Peace be upon him 
and his progeny.) 


Names of Personages Appellations 


1. The Prophet of Islam, 
Mohammad (Peace be upon him and bis Ahmed, Mustafa, Risalat Ma’b, 
progeny), the son of Abdullah and Amina, Rasool-e-Khuda, Paighambar, 
the grand-son of Abdul Muttalib.... ... Payambar, Rasool, Risa’lat Pa- 
na’h, Na‘’na, Kha’tim-un-Nabi- 
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Names of Personages 


One of the uncles of the Holy Prophet. He 
was one of the ardent champions of Islam 
and the chief supporter of the Messenger of 
God. Hamza was reputed for his bravery 
and was called the ‘‘Lion of Arabia’. He 
was martyred in the battle of Ohad. Hinda, 
the wife of Abu Sufian and grand-mothor 
of Yazid, chewed his liver. His demolish- 
ed grave in Madina is still a source of 
great attraction to the pilgrimers. 


. Ja’far. 


Ja’far Ibne Abi Talib, was the brother of 
Ali. He was reputed for bis bravery and 
devotion to the cause of Islam. To his son, 
Abdullah, the daughter of Ali named 
Zainab, was married. 


Ja’far was the leader of the Muslim refu- 
gees who had sought asylum in Ethiopia. 
He was martyred in the Battle of Mauta, 
a place which is now in Jordan. 


. Khadija. 


The first and the most devoted wife of the 
Holy Prophet who was the first, along with 
Ali, to embrace Islam. She offered prayers 
with the Holy Prophet. It was from her 
that Fatima, the only daughter of the 
Holy Prophet, was born. Khadija was a 


Appellations 


yeen, Kha’tim-ul-Ambia, Kha’- 
timur-Rasul, Sha’fae-Mahshar, 
Sha’h-e-Laula’k, Ahmed-e-Mo- 
khta’r, Khratmi Martabat, Nabi, 
Kha’timul Mursaleen, Sarta’j- 
e-Anbia, Jad etc. 


Amm-e-Rasool, Shahid-e-Obad, 
Sipah Sala’r, Baha’dur etc. 


Tayyar, Baha’dur, Alamda’r-e- 
Lashker-e-Rasool. 


Names of Personages 


wealthy widow before her marriage to 
Mohammad. After she was married to him, 
her whole wealth was spent for the preach- 
ings of Islam. The Holy Prophet loved 
and respected her to a very great extent. 
She died in the year which is called Al-A’m- 
ul-Huzn—the year of mourning. The same 
year, Abu Ta’lib, the protector and the most 
loving uncle of the Prophet, died. She was 
buried in Jannat-ul Mualla, Mecca. Her 
grave too is in an abject condition. 


Umme Salma. 


One of the devoted wives of the Holy Pro- 
phet like Khadija. She too was extremely 
good-natured. Umme Salma loved Husain 
very much. At the time of Huasin’s depar- 
turg from Madina, she was left there due 
to her old age and also to look after Fatima 
Sughra, the ailing daughter of Husain. 


. All, Son of Abu Ta’lib (A.S.) 


The cousin and son-in-law of the Holy Pro- 
phet. One of the greatest stalwarts and 
allies of the Prophet of Islam. In fact, in 
all important and unimportant events, Ali 
remained a constant shadow of the sha- 
dowless Prophet. 


Ali was one of the greatest generals that 
the world has seen. In the field of know- 
ledge too, he was only second to the Holy 
Prophet. His sermonic teachings are com- 
piled in the book called ‘Nahjul Balagha’. 


Ali was defacto the fourth Caliph while he 
was dejure the first one. 


Appellations 


Na’ni, Umme Salma. 


Sha’h-e-Kaina’t, Sha’h-ce-Najaf, 
Sher-e-Khuda, Dast-e-Khuda, 
Amir-al-Momineen, Alamda’r-e- 
Rosool, Qa’til-e-Antar, Fa’teh-e- 
Khyber, Asad-ul-Allah, Sher-e- 
Iiah, Shah-e-Marda’n, La Fata, 
Abu Tura’b, Nafs-e-Rasool, 
Zauj-e-Batool, Sa’qi-e-Kausar, 
Haider-e-Karrar, Ghair-e-Far- 
rar, Mushkil Kusha, Haider, 
Murtaza etc. 
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Names of Personages 


Ali was the husband of Fatima Zahra and 
the father of Hasan, Husain, Zainab and 
Umme Kulthoom. After the death of 
Fatima, he married a lady called Ummul 
Banin, who belonged to a distinct Arab tribe 
noted for its bravery. From her, four 
children including Abbas, were born. 
Abbas faught so valiantly and faithfully 
for Husain at Karbala that his name has 
become synonymous with valour and faith- 
fulness 


As a result of conspiracy, Ali was assassi- 
nated at a mosque in Kufa in the 40th Hij- 
ta while he was offering morning prayers. 


Ali was born within the precincts of the 
Holy Ka’ba, a distinction which no other 


bhumen being has so far shared. 


. Fatima (S.A.). 


Fatima, the only and the most darling dau- 
ghter of the Holy Prophet, is one of the 
Fourteen Infallibles. According to a tra- 
dition of the Holy Prophet, she is the Lea- 
der of all the womenfolk of the universe 
and the Lady of Paradise. 


A paragon of all virtues, Fatima lived an 
exemplary life as a daughter, as a wife and 
as a mother. 


The Holy Prophet married her to Ali Ibne 
Abi Ta’lib. She had four children. Hasan, 
Husain, Zainab and Umme Kulthoom. 


She loved her father so dearly that soon 
after his death, she died. She was buried 
at Jannatul Baqi, Madina-e-Munawwara. 


Appellations 


Batool, Zahra, Khairun Nisa, 
Ma’n, Amman, Bibi, Da’di etc. 


Names of Personages 


Her tomb was unfortunately demolished in 
the year 1925. 


. Ummal Basia. 


A lady of great virtue who came of a noble 
and warring Arab tribe whom Ali married 
after the death of Fatima Zahra. 


Besides other children, Ummul Banin gave 
birth to Abbas who was a great lover of 
Husain. She was at Madina at the time of 
the tragedy of Karbala. 


. Hasas (A.S.). 


The elder grand-son of the Holy Prophet 
and the elder son of Ali and Fatima, Hasan 
was born at Madina in Hijra3. He was a 
pious and God-fearing person. 


He was also famous for his generousity. 
He was the second of the Twelve Imams. 


He wes poisoned in 50th Hijra. His grave. 


too exists at Jannatul Baqi in Madina in a 
pitiable condition. 


Husaia (A.S.). 


The younger grand-son of the Holy Prophet 
and the younger son of Ali and Fatima, 
Husain, was born at Madina in 4th Hijra. 
The Prophet of Islam showered most of his 
love and affection on him as he loved 
Hasan. 


The famous sayings of the Prophet are 
**Hasan and Husain are the lords of Para- 
dise’’ and ‘‘Husain is unto me and I am 
unto Husain’’. 


To Husain, Islam was dearer than even his 


Appellations 


Shabbar, Sebz-Qaba, Syed-e- 
Masmoom, Hasan-e-Mujtaba, 
etc. 


Shabbir, Syed-us-Shohada, Far- 
zand-e-Rasool, Nawasa-e-Rasool, 
Sibte Rasool-us-Sagalain, Ibne 
Sha’h-e-Najaf, Waris-e-Nabuwat, 
Imam, Imam-e-Abrar, Imam-e- 
Do Jahan, A’qa, Maula, Bhai, 
Bradar, Man Jaye, Sha’b, 
Shahensha’h, etc. 
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Names of Personages 


own life and when he found it threatened 
by the gravest danger, he saved it with his 
own blood. 


Intrepid and bold, magnanimous and large- 


. hearted,- resolute and firm, patient and for- 


bearing, Husain created a new history. He 
combatted the evil forces of Yazid with the 
force of his Truth and scored such a singu- 
lar victory that his name is immorta- 
lised. 


Husain was martyred on 10th Mubarram, 
6ist Hijra at Karbala, Iraq, along with 71 
other faithful companions. 


Zainab. 


The elder grand-daughter of the Holy Pro- 
phet and the elder daughter of Ali and 
Fatima, Zainab had an exemplary love for 
her brother, Husain. She was present with 
him at Karbala and she too suffered the 
most. In the way of God to protect Islam, 
she sacrificed her both sons, Aun and 
Mohammed. Her mausoleum is in Damas- 
cus. 


Umme Kulthoom. 


The younger sister of Husain, Umme 
Kulthoom was also present at Karbala and, 
after the martyrdom of Husain, was taken 
to Syria as one of the prisoners. 


Laila. 


One of the two wives of Husain. She was 
the mother of Ali Akbar. 


Rabab. 


Another wife of Imam Husain who was the 


Appellations 


Sa’ni-e-Zahra, Bint-e-Ali, Bint- 
e-Fatima, Khaohar-e-Imam, Ba 
han, Sha’h ki Hamshir, Asit-- 
Sitam, Man Ja’yee etc. 


Kulthoom, Bahan, Bint-e-Ali, 
Bint-e-Fatima, Khwaher-t- 
Imam, Man Ja’yee etc. 


Umme Laila, Ma’dar-e-Ali Ak- 
bar etc. 


Shahr Ba’no, Ba’no, Ma’dar-- 
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daughter of the Persian King called Yazd 
Jard. The King surrendered to the Muslim 
army. Afterwards, the house-folks of 
that king embraced Islam and Rabab too 
came to the fold of Islam. It was on the 
wieh of Ali that Hussain married her. Her 
infaat son, Ali Asghar, aged 6 months, was 
the youngest of the martyrs at Karbala. 


. Muslim Bin Ageel. 


The first cousin of Husain who was bold, 
upright and a man of great virtues. 


Husain sent him to Kufa as his emissary. 
Muslim was mercilessly tortured to desth 
oa Zilhaj 9, 60 Hijra. 


Abbas. 


The valiant son of Ali from his second wife, 
Ummul Banin. 


According to a narrative, Ali entrusted 
Abbas to Husain at the time of his death. 
Husain loved and cared for his brother in 
the best possible way. Abbas too loved 
and respected Husain in an ideal manner. 


Abbas always addressed Husain as ‘‘my 
liege’’, ‘‘my master’’ and when Husain was 
surrounded by the most abject mise- 
ries at Karbala, Abbas sacrificed for his 
master all that he possessed. With him, his 
other brothers named Jafar, Othman and 
Abdullah also laid down their lives. 


At a little distance from the mausoleum of 
Husain, there is the awe-stricking mauso- 
leam of Abbas which reminds one that his 


Appellations 


Ali Asghar etc. 


Ailchi, Ailchi-e-Imam, Safeer, 
Muslim, Bra’dar etc. 


Bra'dar-e-Imam, Alamda’r-e- 
Sipah-e-Husain, Abbas-e-Ba- 
Wafa, Am, Chacha, Saqqa, 
Saqqa-i-Sakina etc. 
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ie aname synonymous with devotion and 
duty, faithfulness and love. It is said that 
he was 32 when he was martyred. 


Ali bin Husain (A.S.). 


The eldest son of Husain who was the only 
adult male to survive on the 10th of Mubar- 
ram 6lst Hijra. On account of his serious 
iliness, A’bid could not move and, there- 
fore, he remained confined to bed. After 
the martyrdom of Husain, the Yazidi army 
made him a captive, subjected him to tor- 
ture and took him to Syria as a prisoner. 


He is the fourth Imam. His grave exists at 
Jannatul Bagi, Madina, in a dilapidated 
condition. 


Ali Akber. 


Another son of Husain who was 18 years 
old when the event of Karbala took place. 


It is said that Akbar combined in him the 


elegance of the Holy Prophet and the valour 
of Ali. 


Qa’sim. 


Qa’sim bin Hasan was the nephew of Husain 
whom the uncle loved much. 


At the time of the tragedy of Karbala, 
Qasim was only 13 years old but so brave 
he was that he killed Arzaq, a great and fa- 
mous Syrian warrior and wrestler. 


Aun-o-Mohammad. 


Aun and Mohammad were the sons of Zainab 
and nephews of Husain. The sister had 


Appellations 


Syed-e-Sajjad, Zainul-A’bedia, 
Bima’r-e-Karbala, A’bid etc. 


Dilbar-e-Laila, Ham Shabihe-c- 
Paighambar, Atthara Sa'l Wa'le 
etc. 


Gul Fa’m, Gul Badan, Doolah, 
Bhatija, Bhai Ki Nisha’ni etc. 


Jafar-e-Tayyar ke Pote, Zainab 
ke Doolare, Warea-Dare-Alam- 


Names of Personagés 


such an unbounded affection for her bro- 
ther and his mission that she heartily allow- 
ed her sons to wage a battle against the 
infidels. 


Despite tender ages, Aun and Mohammad 
fought fiercely. They killed enemy soldiers 
and assaulted the tent of Ibne Saad, the 
Commander-in-Chief of Yazid’s army. 


All Asghar. 


The six month old infant of Husain who 
too was made a victim of the worst tyranny 
of Yazid and his armymen. This infant 
was also denied of water. Milk, a usual 
diet for children of his age, was out of 
question. His mother could not suckle 
him because continuous hunger and thirst 
for days and days together had caused her 
own milk dried up. 


In the galaxy of the martyrs of Karbala, 
Ali Asghar is the youngest of the martyrs. 
His martyrdom is the most appaling and 
poignant. 


Kubra. 


The eldest daughter of Husain who, accord- 
ing to a narrative, was married to Qasim 
bin Hasan during the night of A’Shoora. 


Along with members of her family, Kubra 
was taken to Syria as a prisoner. 


- Sughra. 


Another daughter of Husain who was left at 
Madina because she was too ill to undertake 
the journey. 


Appellations 


e-Islam, Waris-c- Jafar-e-Tayyar 


etc. 


Bei-shi’r, Ma’soom, Shash Ma’- 


he, Shir Khwa’r etc. 


Doolhan Aik shab Ki, Doolban, 
Dukhtar-e-Husain, Ali Ki Poti 


etc. 


Sughra, Bima’r, etc. 
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24. Sakina. 
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The youngest and the most darling daughter 
of Husain who, as the narrative goes, was 
only four years of age when the tragedy of 
Karbala occured. 


She too experienced the agony of hunger 
and thirst with her other relatives. After 
assassinating Husain, Shimr struck her blows 
and injured her ears in looting ear-rings. 
She was taken to Syria as one of the war- 
prisoners. 


Sakina, too young to face hardships and 
torture, could not survive long and at last 
died in the dungeon where the progeny of 
the Holy Prophet were imprisoned. 


. Habib Ibne Maza’hir. 


Habib was a close friend of Husain. He too 
sacrificed his life for the grand-son of the 
Holy Prophet. 


Anis has at places depicted Habib as an old 
man of 72 years of age. 


. Har bin Riyabi. 


Hur was one of the commanders of Yazidi 
forces. He intercepted Husain’s way, and 
compelled him to go to Kufa. 


But Hur was overcome with the generousity 
and kindliness of Husain. The severities of 
Yazid and his henchmen further convinced 
Hur of the justness of Husain’s cause. At 
last, in the early hours of 10th of Muhar- 
ram, he defected the Yazidi army and 
became Husain’s ally and supporter. Hur 
was accompanied by his son and slave. All 


Appellations 


Ba’li Sakina, Dukhtar-c-Imam, 
Bhatiji, Nazon ki Pali etc. 


Names of Personages 


the three fought bravely for Husain. They 
killed many enemy soldiers and were at last 


martyred. 


- Muslim Ibne Awsaja. 


One of the compatriots of Husain who laid 
down his life for the just cause. 


Jana. 


Jaun was anegro. His love for his master, 
Husain, was so much that he was bent on 
sacrificing his life. At last, he went to the 
battle-field, fought well and was killed. 


When Husain heard of his martyrdom, he 
felt extremely shocked. He reached the spot 
where Jaun was lying dead. Blood was 
oozing from his black body. According to 
a narrative, Husain prayed God for chang- 
ing his skin into white. The prayer was 
instantly granted and his skin changed into 
white with a sweet smell emanating from 
his dead body. 


THE HORDE OF YAZID 
- Yazid bin Meawiah. 


Yazid was the grand-son of Abu Sufian and 
the son of Moawiah who was the origina- 
tor of kingship in Islam. It was his grand- 
mother, Hinda, who had chewed the liver 
of Hamza, the Holy Prophet’s uncle. 


Utterly debauched and leading a profligate 
life, Yazid did not really believe in Islam 
and thus shook the very fondations of the 
order which God had ordained through his 
last Prophet. 


Appellations 
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Names of Personages 


Yazid was not only responsible for the 
tragedy of Karbala, but in 63rd Hijra, he 
ordered an, attack at Madina where hund- 
reds of the companions of the Holy Prophet 
were slain. The Prophet’s mosque was 
converted into a stable for his cavalry. 
The Holy Ka’ba was also attacked and 
stoned by the catapults. 


. Ubaidatlah Ibne Ziad. 


Ibne Ziad was the Governor of Kufa. He 
was a mercilessly cruel person. His hard- 
heartedness made Yazid to appoint him as 
the Governor. It was at his command that 


Muslim bin Aqeel was killed. 


In the martyrdom of Husain and his faith- 
ful companions, Ibne Ziad was the main 
accomplice of Yazid. 


Born of a woman named Sumayya, Ziad was 
the half-bother of Moawiah. 


. Umar Ibne Sa‘d. 


Ibne Sa’d was the Commanding Officer of 
the army of Yazid. He was the son of Sa’d 
bin Abi Wagqas, the conqueror of Iran. 
Umer was the chief planner, the real stra- 
tegist and it was under his command that 
the army of the infidels fought the battle at 
Karbala. 


. Shimr Zil Jaushan. 


The vilest, the meanest, the basest and the 
most cruel creature that the world has ever 
seen. Shimr was the assassin of Husain. 
He was the ring-leader of that band of rob- 
bers who, after the martyrdom of Imam 


Appellations 


10. 


Names of Personages 


Husain and his companions, looted the 
tents, maltreated women and tortured 
Sakina. 


- Ha’rith. 


A mean and cowardly petty official in the 
Administration of Kufa who, for tempta- 
tion of gains from Yazid, most brutally 
massacred the two innocent sons of Muslim 
bin Aqeel. 


. Kheooli. 


A soldier of the Yazidi army, who was 
noted for his cruelty. It was on his spear 
that the sacred head of Husain was raised. 


Arzagq. 


A famous Syrian wrestler and warrior of his 
time. He was killed by the teen-ager Qa’sim, 
nephew of Husain. 


. Haseen Ihne Nameer. 


One of the chiefs of the Yazidi forces. 
Haseen's heart was also devoid of mercy. 
He was the killer of Ali Akbar, the 18-year 
old son of Husain. 


Hermela bia Ka’bil. 


An expert archer of his time, Hurmula 
was the most sordid vermin in the guise of 
aman. He wasthe killer of Ali Asghar, 
the infant son of Husain. 


Hammea'l. 


One of the most miserly soldiers of the 
Yazidi army who chopped Husain’s fingers 
to get the rings out. 


Appellations 
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Names of Personages 


NOT THE OPPONENTS 


Hind or Hiada. 


Hinda was the wife of Yazid but a believer 
in Islam and a great adorer of Husain. It 
was after months of the occurence of the 
tragedy of Karbala that she came to know 
about the facts. Hinda cursed Yazid and 
mourned the martyrdom of the grandson 
of the Holy Prophet. It was on her pursua- 
tion that Yazid released the the house-folks 
of Husain. 


. Bashir Ibne Noma’s. 


The care-taker and incharge of the caravan 
of the progeny of the Prophet who were 
sent back to Madina. Bashir discharged his 
duties with great deligence. 


He proved to be an adorer of the Ahle-Bait. 
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O God ! make my bouquet of poetry, bloom into a heavenly bower. 
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O God ! make my bouquet of poetry bloom into a Heavenly bower, 
Thou art all rain, and I am a parched crop, soak me with water, 
Thou art all Grace, shower me with Thy grace for a while, 

O God ! I am all mute, give me a tongue, fluent and agile, 

So long as the sun retains its luminous lustre, 


My pen be blessed with a serene and sublime grandeur.’ 


2 


In the world all around, Thy grace is in plentitude, 
For which the nightingale sings hymns of gratitude, 
Each sapling bows and worships Thee, O Lord !, 
For my labour, I wish Thy favour as reward, 
Bedeck me therefore, with all lovely laurels, 

And my work be reckoned as one of the marvels.’ 


3 


Bless my searching soul, with deep insight, 

Like precious gems, studded, in a monarch’s crown to light, 
Higher than the pleiades, my thoughts may soar, 

And the Pole Star, be a guide no more, 

All brightest gems, that dawn upon my ken, 

I cull them all, but for the Prophet’s kinsmen.’ 
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J have the power to paint a rivulet, bigger than a sea profound, 
And roll a drop of water, into a pearl renowned, 

And lend such grace to a particle of dust, so as to vie with sun, 
And the thorns look as comely as a rose, their ruggedness shun, 
I give new shape and colour, to the realm of thought, 

And that too, with manifold notions fraught.‘ 


And if I paint, a graphic picture, of a gallery, 

All celestial beauty be presented, in its entirety, 
Stripped of stars, shall the firmament be made, 
The legend of Solomon’s’ synod shall fade, 

An image of wonderland, I can create, 

To people it with fairies, and wonders to permeate. 


After the pageantry of peace, if battle I survey, 

Khyber® alone, my set disposition convey, 

The enemies are slain, in quick succession, 

And in the battle-field, they are on a run, 

In the heat of battle, all foes are burnt, 

With the slash of swords, a new experience they have learnt. 
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Your help is most genuinely sought, O Haider, the Valiant !, 
Relief to men, you have always wrought, O Haider, the Valiant !, 
You are highly gracious, and compassionate, O Haider the Valiant!, 
Your benediction is pure and chaste, O Haider, the Valiant !, 
With faith in you, | charge the world with a sword, 

I am all alone, and against me a horde.’ 


Of callousness of hearts, I complain not, my liege !* , 

The vile accusations are ill-got, my liege !, 

Betwixt nightingale and damask rose, no love exists, my leige !, 
It’s not only me agonised, but each soul writhes, my liege !, 
There is dismal darkness all around, all human hearts bleed, 
Injustice is the order of day, and men are marred by greed. 


The good are being dwarfed by the wicked, 
The ignorant keep, defying the learned, 
Merit has lost, its virtue and worth, 

To the dull-witted, beauty has no mirth, 
With aching heart, I am perforce mute, 

But tears roll down, when the pain is acute.’ 
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A lowly stone is hailed, but a diamond is defamed, 

The pearl has lost its lustre, but the shell is well acclaimed, 

Woe to them, who compare the starchy substance to silvery moon, 
And value a common glass, more than a pure white stone under swoon, 
The rubies of Badakhshan and Aden, are worthless to them, 

And all the gems of wisdom, are meaningless to them." 


11 


Gone are the patrons, the lovers of art, 

Who loved and cared for men of craft, 

None exists now, with a taste so rich and varied, 

Who is to value, this work of great merit indeed ?, 

I dawned upon the scene, when the lovers of art were gone, 

The commodity came to be available, when the customers were gone.'' 


12 


If lovers of letters don’t exist, no matter, 

To me you matter most, you Holy Prophet, you’re all and ever, 
The Almighty God, created the universe but for you, 

And none can fill my coffers, better except you, 

You, and the people of your house, are the source of exultation, 
In your adoration lies, the path of my salvation.” 
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O King of kings ! I am nothing, my mind is like a fen, 
Bewildered are, not only Hassan and Farzdaq,’° but all such men, 
Even Wa’el and Sahban"” went all ashamed, 

You’re incomprehensible, the learned feel but mentally maimed, 
You’re the Celestial Light, and I mere dust, I can’t adore, 

The best tongues are laden with crust, I can’t adore. 


14 


What’s the eloquence of an ignorant being, like me, 

O Holy Being ! you know that from ignorance, I am not free, 

I possess neither agility of mind, nor a facile disposition, 
Whatever I am, is rather owing to your grace and compassion, 
I’m but a human being, even the angels can’t you appraise, 

To His own chosen creatures, God does of late and early praise."* 


15 


The surging passions, made me say, 

That I’m the composer, of the best of lay, 

That I could stretch, a drop of water, into a river, 

But I beseech you to forgive my faults, which are fewer, 

It’s true that the claim of an inflated ego, had no justification, 
But it was to cure my heart-wounds, and to act as medication.’ 
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I admit my fault, but never before, have I committed a failing, 
And never have I indulged, in self-praise unassailing, 

Nor have I ever eulogised wittingly, power and pelf, 

I have never emulated, a talent inferior to myself, 

I pride in the love of my Leader, the Saviour, 

My strength of self springs from Ali, the Helper.” 


17 


Of no worth is, my speech and oration, 

Engrossed day and night, I am in Shabbir’s” adoration, 

A two-fold description, is my heart’s desire, 

Crest-fallen I am, my liege ! I beseech you to inspire, 

It’s in this way, that I make a description, novel and thorough, 
The one of jubilation, the other of sorrow.” 


18 


The third Shaba’n” is the propitious birthday, 

And tenth Muharram” is the martyrdom day, 

Both the events are great, and both celebrity, 

One is worship, the other an act of piety, 

I’m the adorer, because this house has made me richer and richer, 
For one the reward is Kausar,” and Paradise for the other. 
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O antiquated canopy ! wear a new garment, 

O full and mature moon ! shed a lustre resplendent, 
O gloom of corrisive suffering ! be banished for good, 
O lovely light of morn ! lift merrily thy hood, 

The joyous birth occurs, in the abode of Ali,” 

The sun itself descends to the palace kingly .”* 


20 


O Sun ! O Moon ! a new moon is born, 

The rewarding fruit of faith, is born, 

The son of the Lady of Universe,” is bron, 

The most lustrous light of empyrean is born, 
Each soul thus feels, invigorating delight, 

Nine luminaries,” shall indeed, follow this light. 


21 


O Ka’ba”’ of faith ! thou art holier now, 

O Rukn-e-Yamani !”* thou art grander now, 

O Jerusalem !” thou art more sanctified, 

O Fountain of Zamzam !” thou art loved all wide, 

O Sacred Stone !"' thou art greater glory’s manifestation, 
O Mount of Safa !” thou art soul’s sanitation. 
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22 


O Yathrib and Batha !” thy liege and lord, is coming, 
Be complacent, thy protector and guard, is coming, 
With his advent, the world is sure to change for better, 
Of a new tone and tenor, he is said to be the setter, 
Verily are these days of Ka’ba’s rejoicings, 

And with unhappy Jacob,” lovely Joseph’s® meetings. 


2s 


O land of Madina !"' thou art nobler, and higher than heaven, 
The earth shall now share, the splendour of Heaven, 

More than the sun, thy star is refulgent, 

More than a rose of Heaven, thy flower is fragrant, 

The pavement is that, where angels, their wings spread, 

And that’s the empyrean, wherefrom the Divine Light is shed. 


24 


O Last of the Prophets !* felicitations for the coveted gem, 
O Light of God !” felicitations for the divine emblem, 

O King of Najaf,” for the happy birth, congratulation, 

O Blessed Lady,” this son of yours, is a propitious omen, 
May this house be blessed, with an enternal light, 

May this eternal light,” be blessed with perennial delight. 
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O august month!,” thy lot is great, 

Thy grandeur grand, stately state, 

All the blessings are but, by the grace of Fatima’s darling, 
Propitious is the year of his birth, the year of rejoicing, 


Much poorer is the gaiety, of Eid’s* morning, 
- And the nocturnal beauty, of Nauroz® is nothing. 


26 


How soul-stirring was, that Friday night, 

When Mohammad’s grandson was born, to all men’s delight, 
Religion thrived, the glory of Islam became more splendent, 
That evening rivalled with, the Night of Ascent“ 

How radiant was the sun, speak O full moon-light ! 

How graceful was the night, speak O Great Night !“ 


27 


The milkiness of moon, the refulgence of stars, 

Which lent light to vision of men, and removed their scars, 

The fairies smiled gaily, the guard of Heaven“ guffawed, 

The angels conversed mirthfully, and each of them felt awed, 
Bursting with joy was Michael, the angel, 

~ Brimmed with elation was Gabriel, the angel. 
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28 


Flooded with light was Madina’s each corner and nook, 
Fragrant was each way, and every borough gave a new look, 
Odorous was that night, like a Tatarian“ deer, full of musk, 
Or that, it looked like a heap of fragrant damask, _ 

Never was the earth so majestic, nor was the sky so envy-laden, 
Blessed was each hearth and home, with an azure from Heaven. 


29 


The agony made Fatima, restless with pain, 

Her face paled, and gushed out tears in train, 

As the Lady was, the house-comforter, 

Her sufferings made Ali, all the sadder, 

Distressed he felt, each moment his heart smirched, 

He sauntered to and fro, with Hasan into his lap perched. 


30 


The King of Yathrib,” thus prayed God Almighty, 
Most Merciful, Most Sanctified art Thou, O Deity !, 
Zehra is thy maid, and my son a slave, | 
Soothe her sufferings, in her difficult way ease pave, 
She is in fact poor, sorrow-stricken and starving, 

To comfort her sad heart, her mother is n’t surviving. 
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31 


Then suddenly, the chamber was flooded with light, 

Brightened was each object, very like a sprite, 

Rushed Asma” to Ali, with tidings of joy, 

I greet you Sir, O Haider ! for a lovely boy, 

For tae well-being of Fatima’s child, make the best of offering, 
Verily the moon has descended, not a child so darling. 


32 


Never have I seen, a fairer face, 

He is in the image of the Prophet, and all his grace, 

His forehead is lit, with a majestic light, 

God has sent moon, in the form of a child all bright, 

Is this the personage of the Prophet, that we are beholding, 

Is it an illusion or the visage of the Prophet, that we are beholding? 


33 


To Ahmad, as soon as the happy news, was communicated, 

In gratitude to God, he at once prostrated, 

He hastened to the abode of Zahra, jubilantly happy, 

And spake to her, ‘‘Heartiest greetings for the son, O Mary !" 
I want to see my darling, the golden beam of my own light, 

He is my son, my being’s part, and my heart’s delight. 
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34 


Thus, entreated Asma, ‘‘O God’s Messenger !, 

May I wash the babe, before taking him out of chamber,” 
The Prophet laughed, and uttered in haste, 

‘Fetch the child, for he is pure and chaste, 

This moon of mine, shall illumine the highest of heaven, 
God Himself has sanctified him, so as to enliven.’’ 


35 


I am unto him, he is unto me,” it’s an established fact, 
He is verily the Light of God, he is sacred and sacrosanct, 
The hidden secrets of Nature, shall now find a trace, 

He is the sign of Faith, he is the Divine grace,*° 

This child shall help me, in my task, 

And undo for good, the infidels’ mask. 


56 


The Prophet broke the tidings, at that moment, 

Asma brought the child, on a piece of soft parchment, 
The sweet odour, of the newly-blossomed flower, 

Made the Messenger of God, more joyful and happier, 
Then the Prophet glanced, at the babe’s lovely face, 
And to his bosom, lay his grandson, for an embrace. 
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37 


As after retrieving Joseph, Jacob’s heart had surged with glee, 

The Prophet, like the Quran on a stand, put the child on his knee, 
Then sucking the infant’s lips, the Messenger caressed his palms, 
He fondled the babe long, indeed imprinting kisses on his arms, 
When the babe’s chest“ was sighted, the Prophet felt his body minced, 
A kiss on the throat of the child, made Mohammad’s heart winced. 


38 


He did overcome his grief, although a little he wept, 

Then made a prayer-call*’ in the right ear, and then in the left, 
Thus, speaking to Haider, the Holy Prophet did a question set, 
O Saint of Saints ! haven’t you sighted my son as yet ? 

With this fount of light, your house is indeed lustre-packed, 
Verily, in the whole world, your son is peerless and unmatched. 


39 


You being the father, and Fatima the mother, of this merited boon, 
Therefore, he is all resplendent, a blend of the sun and the moon, 
‘‘O Fountain of Faith ! O Lustrous Light !’’, thus Ali replied, 
**May the babe bloom under your grace, may your life abide, 
Exalted is your office, and your rank most important, 

Like me, your abject slave, this child is your servant. 
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40 


The worldly blessings do exist, but verily for your lustre, 

It’s but for your good self, that the land retains its verdure, 

The lowly dust beneath your feet, can ascend to the highest heaven. 
My whole worth and value is, because of you, the Sovereign, 

For nobleness of lineage, matters neither Zahra, nor Ali rather, 


His greatness lies in the fact, that you are his grand-father, 


41 


The Prophet then laughed, and a question he posed, 

What name for the child, have you proposed ?, 

‘*My liege’’, said Ali, ‘‘How could have I thought, 

That I should precede you, it fits me not”? ?, 

‘*Postpone it, till a commandment comes’’, the holy being did say, 
‘*For I too can’t surpass Him, nor can deviate His way’’. 


42 


Then came suddenly Gabriel, the winged arch-angel, 

And to the Holy Prophet, he brought the Divine will, 

‘‘Dear he is unto Us, Zahra’s lovely flower is Our beloved most, 
We have named him Husain, O Prophet, the Provost !, 

Most elegant is he, the prince of men of handsomeness, 

Hasan is its abbreviation, and its origin is from goodness’’. 
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The letter H indicates, that he is the saviour of all men, 

S is a symbol that for him, propitiousness will never deaden, 

Y signifies his greatness, like the verse Yaseen, and its grandeur, 
And N reflects the Prophet’s light, and all his splendour, 

Saved is he who utters his name, with all reverence and humility, 
Ten times greater than Hasan he is, in comeliness and beauty. 
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We made the two” streams of light, first merged, 

From them the most splendent gem, such as he surged, 

Utmost daring and dashing, unmatched in deference and reverence, 
No other babe shall see the light of day, with so much of excellence, 
Others certainly know not, what verily do We know, 

Unique is the task assigned to him, for none can ever do so. 
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God, the Bountiful, has endowed him, with a wealth unbounded, 
Gallant like Ali he is, his bravery shall make all astounded, 

In valour and fortitude, he is like the best tempered iron-rod, 
From his heart springs of course, the abiding love for God, 

He is highly exalted and honoured, deeply devout and dutiful, 
Besides being a guide and mentor, he is benign and bountiful.” 
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When the Vision had conveyed, the gospel of the Providence, 
Closer drew Gabriel, for a look of the babe’s countenance, 

The angel uttered commendatory words, to the Prophet he said, 
**Your Majesty ! this babe is your replica, from foot to head, 
We had bowed down, whenever he gleamed upon our sight, 
Even at Empyrean too, we often saw this light.” 
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Lord’s favourite he has been, since the dawn of Creation, 

Earlier than the mould of Adam, his light existed in Heaven,” 
God is indeed the Perennial Source, and a Fount of Ajl-Perfection, 
For him the two worlds were made, and the Creator had the Creation, 
Harrowing are his tales of sufferings, and human hearts they rend, 
All weep and will continue to weep, over his tragic end. 
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Jubilating and condoling, is his birth, 

Intertwined with sorrow, is all mirth, 

The child who is lying, into the lap of your grace, 

The tyrants shall kill him, for no fault, and shall disgrace, 
Most certain is the calamity, even if the Dooms Day occurs, 
He will surely be slaughtered, while prostrating in prayers. 
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Your Majesty ! during Muharram shall be done, this brutal act, 
When your moon is eclipsed, the world shall get darkened in fact, 
In the afternoon of 10th, on Friday, no more shall live your dear, 
And the assassins shall raise his head, on a pointed spear, 

His body shall be trampled, soon after his head is severed, 

Under horses’ hooves ’ll be his chest, and his body revered.“ 
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With anguish of pain, the Prophet groaned, ‘‘Ah! my life may part, 
What a sad news you broke unto me !, it has rent my heart !, 

My heart is shaken now, and injured is my feeling, 

How sad shal] my daughter be, she shall cease her living, 

To a bleeding heart, no medication, can however assuage, 

How to give this news to Zahra, and make her grief salvage.”’ 
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When conveyed was to Fatima, Gabriel’s woeful commanication, 
Joy paled into sorrow, and loomed large lamentation, 
Sorrow-stricken and wailing, Mary, the Second, cried, 

‘““O Father ! O Sire ! my heart is fully fried, 

Alas! my lovely babe, shall be daggered to death, 

Ah! my Shabbir, shall be staggered to death !”’ 
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Alas! he will be denied of water,“ for days and days, 

How sad ! the thirst will make, my son ablaze, 

For a famished being, the enemies, in teeming multitude, 

How ill-fated is my darling, Joseph, the Second, in verisimilitude, 
Unshrouded he shall be buried, in clothes extremely tattered, 

His head shall on spear be raised, and body on the ground battered. 
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He has seen the light of day, only to show his fortitude, 

He has entered the stage of life, only to exit from the world so rude, 
He is born for a tragic death, to inhabitate wild forest, 

His life has bubbled only to burst, making mother’s heart molest, 

O Providence ! his lovely face should n’t have I seen, 

How good indeed it were, if born he had n’t been. 
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Is there total darkness all around, or have I lost eyesight ?, 

That pain each moment hurts my heart, and there is no respite, 
Smeared are with tears of pain, the lapels of my garment, 

And from my home has parted for good, blissful joy and merriment, 
Aggrieved and wailing since henceward, shall | pass ray life all, 
Husain, the oppressed, shall be his name, by which this day I call. 
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O King of Kings! your daughter has had, possibly no feeling, 

That the maternity-room does give, a look of a condolence meeting, 
The sixth day” of the birth has changed, into the mourning day, 

My babe’s fortune is nipped in the bud, this I am forced to say, 

T shall n’t change my clothes, nor shall I wash father, 

In my confinement, like fourtieth-day-mourning,” shall I weep father, 
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Where has Haider gone, why he consoles me naught ?, 

The aching heart of Zahra, with shooting pain is fraught, 

No balm for my wound, no cure for pain he has to suggest, 
Why has he been mute, condoling words he has n’t, for my rest, 
Why has he torn away from me, why is he in seclusion ?, 

Ah! I hear lamenting him, over the plight of his son. 
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Then, looking at the babe, she said, in a voice faint, 

My heart’s joy ! my peace of mind ! O Martyr ! O Saint !, 
Thou shalt be butchered by the wicked, when I am no more, 

In thy memorium, I weep henceward, as never have I wept before, 
No other task, save lamentation, shall be my life’s way, 

Never shall I cease weeping, whether it be night or day. 
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Thirsty shalt thou be killed, what a torment ! O Husain !, 
This fair frame into pieces shall be rent, O Husain !, 
Upon thee, sorrow and suffering shall crowd, O Husain !, 
Thy corpse shalt know no shroud,“ O Husain !, 

Ungraved shalt remain, thy body for long, 

And it shall also be trampled, what 2 wrong ! 
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To Zahra comforted, thus Mohammad, the Apostle, 

Subservient is man, to the Divine Will, 

The Creator has made him, so high and eminent, 

And none knows it but Gabriel, the transcendent, 

The noblest sacrifice for God he is, an altar too for my immolation, 
Verily is your darling, the path to people’s salvation® . 


Should you be but aggrieved, O soul of the Prophet !, 

That your son will remain unshrouded, ungraved and unwept, 
When Abid,® the capitive, from prison is freed, 

Your son will then, indeed, be buried, 

The souls of all the Prophets, will in fact mourn his death, 
And Zaiuab-like sister, will indeed, mourn his death. 
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When Muharram moon is, sighted each year, 

In every house, will people gather, 

From Heaven, the angels will descend, for mourning, 
The chest-beat and lamentation, will be never-ending, 
Each mourning-house, will be all resplendent, 

Like a hovering moth, the sun will be pendent. 
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How glorious ! how august !, is the assembly of the mourners, 
Where charged is the atmosphere, with adoration of adorers, 
The Paradise feels envious, of its exhilerating atmosphere, 
Doubtlessly, its water tastes the ambrosial water, 

It’s verily the high court of a Saint, who is all Saintly, 

Unto Heaven is pouring, the grace of Husain bin Ali. 
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O Prophet Khizr ! give my poetry, a new power of eloquence, 

O splendent sun ! brighten my intellect, with thy radiance, 

O chagrin and pain! give my heart-wound a palatable taste, 

O fear of God ! castigate my ills and chasten me chaste, 

As a bondsman of my great leader, I should be reckoned eternally, 
And be treated, as a free man, by the grace of Husain bin Ali. 
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How exalted is this place, unperceiving are even the pious, 

For its sanctifying beauty, the Paradise too feels envious, 

What a market-place it is !, where all the goods ensure salvation, 
That Joseph is for sale, which buyer buys, for what an estimation ? 
Where else are available such goods, and that too free of cost ? 
Never did the stars witness, such a galaxy, in the past. 
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How soul-stirring is congregation, how vivifying the assemblage !, 
The lovers of Haider do exist, if it be a palace or cottage, 

To the master of the two worlds, the admirers adore day and night, 
The lovers are devotees of the Five, of the Twelve, and are Shiite, 
The starry sky feels all eclipsed, so luminous is the congregation, 
Clustered with stars, is the assembly of mourners, such is fulmination. 
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The Holy Prophet has pronounced, the adorers are his helpers, 

And Haider® has similarly said, that they are his supporters, 

So has asserted the blessed soul,” that they are his chief mourners, 
“I shower my love on them, and they too are my lovers, 

If they be but aggrieved this day, and their tears are shed, 

We shall rescue them in their graves, when they’re lying dead’’. 
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Bewail they for my kith and kin, for tales of harrowing sufferings, 
May God bless them longer lives, may prosper their offsprings, 
May these lovers too flourish for ever, and they be always well, 
And, on the Day of Judgement, they stay out of Hell, 

I weep him too, when dead is my lover, and my faithful, 

And for his blissful salvation, I beseech the Almighty, the Merciful. 
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Weeping is but natural, an act which is a compulsion, 
Weeping is a means, for our Dooms Day intercession, 

The duties one owes to God, are very many and several, 

Like prayer, it’s of infinite good, a good which is all eternal, 
So weep, O mourner ! weep, for time and tide are fleeting, 
Nothing shall do you good, when the pulse has lost its beating. 
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Should Death grant you, intermission in fact, 

Weep on, weep on, it’s a noble act, 

And tears are nothing short of prayer, 

Treat pains of assembly, as a source of pleasure, 

As Husain has suffered, the worst of thirst and starvation, 

It’s but for you, that the liege has faced, the worst of privation. 
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This abode, called world, is all strange, where comfort is all denied, 
It is indeed like that flower, whose fragrance is all belied, 

Or it is like that selfish friend, devoid of all friendliness, 

Or like that honey, which looks honey, but lacks its real sweetness, 
No poor man has passed his evening, but with the pain of suffering, 
Things never remain as they are, and life is ever-changing. 
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Now is one into mother’s lap, now in the bed of grave, 
Shrouded into sheet are often sighted, the healthy and the brave, 
One gets all mute at a time, he is then a chatter-box, 

On pyre is a throne-sitter, and he is but a corpse, 

A child is the father of man, and change is the faw of Nature, 
The strutter and drum-beater, is often taken, on a stretcher. 
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Whether it be joy or sorrow, comfort or discomfort, 

Life tastes like a cup of hemlock, or a dish of dessert, 
At time, life tends to be tragic; at time, it’s but comical, 
As a blend of the two streams, it’s however a sum total, 
Is n’t there an orchard, unvisited by an autumn, 

Which flower remains unfaded, that has had its blossom ? 
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Queer is the ebb and flow, of this mortal world, 

Heard melodies are often sweet, sweeter are unheard, 

He was surely Fatima’s darling, who had chaste upbringing, 
How tragic was his end of life,” which had a grand beginning,’’ 
Till 10th Muharram, comfortless he was, facing all tribulation, 
From 7th to 10th, the oppressed suffered, the agony of starvation. 


74 


To the vile dust, his dear ones were all reduced, 

And the Sovereign appeared lifeless and defused, 

Gone were the sons of Muslim,” and also the sons of his sister,” 
Neither Qasim” was alive, nor were Abbas,” Akbar and Asghar,” 
All were lost in the way of God, reaching the Prophet’s embrace, 
For farewell to his house-folks, the Sovereign all alone did pace. 


75 


He wished to see once more his sister, 

Drove him to tent the love of Sakina,” his darling daughter, 

To Sajjad,” his son, he had to transmit the Imamate’s knowledge, 
And to his wife, Bano,” he had to pay last homage, 

The tattered clothes he wore, because he had the forebodings, 

Lest he be stripped of raiments, his body subjected to goadings. 
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Hard indeed, very hard, was his arrival in the tent, 

Painful it was to embrace each one, and he felt his heart rent, 

Not easy was the entry to the tent, but more difficult was the exit, 
His stay was for a short span, but he was indeed sorrow-knit, 

The sister wept bitterly, the brother talked of fortitude, 
Heart-rending was the exchange of words, but common was rectitude. 


77 


The Blessed Soul thus said, ‘‘Endure, sister !, endure, 

Our mother suffered, for the good of men, it’s the only cure, 

She replied ‘‘I can’t help shedding tears, on this cruel suffering, 
Since you are to be slaughtered, brother ! how can I keep living ?, 
No strength have I so to watch, my mother’s house to be looted, 
Alas ! I can’t see you butchered, and this house uprooted.”’ 


78 


My whole life has been sorrow-assailed, 

When mother died, I wailed and wailed, 

Hardly had my pain subsided, when my father’s blood was shed, 
But when brother Hasan” was poisoned, my heart became all red, 
Except you ‘My liege! my brother !’, none else is my protector, 
I am after all a human being, joy and sorrow do matter. 
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Each living soul, has but to depart, 

On the stage of life, no actor can play longer than his part, 
These very eyes have seen the dear ones dying, 

But your death, O brother ! is most mortifying, 

Never did I behold a battle, so thick and so grim, 

Never was a house devastated, to such a complete brim. 


Alas ! where and how, should I hide you brother ?, 

Of the four revered souls," despoiled is the treasure, 

To what a wilderness, has my fate taken me, 

O Death ! draw near, come close to the daughter of Ali, 
The son of Zahra weeps for me, over our separation, 

I have lamented for others, but he bewails my desperation. 


81 


The wailings of Zainab, the agonies of Sakina, were heart-rending, 
In her tiny bosom, the heart throbbed with pain and suffering, 

Very like the moon her face glittered, her ear-rings sparkled gentle, 
The Sire gazed with a forlorn look, at his daughter’s mantle, 

His grief betokened, the monarch was helpless, 

His sad looks reflected, that the father was helpless. 
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82 


With tears, she painfully groaned, ‘‘Embrace me, O father !,’’ 
Replied the king piteously, ‘‘Come, O soul of your father !, 
Weep not, O darling ! for your tears make worse our despair, 
We wish to smell the rich and sweet odour of your hair, 

Your uncle is at Kausar, but for you, he is restive, 

We are to see him shortly, have you any message to give ?.”’ 
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Tell me O darling ! at the moment, how is your mother ?, 
Whither is she sitting, wailing in which corner 7, 

To Heaven, ever since Akbar has been, 

Many times have we come, but she isn’t seen, 

Did she love us all, so long Akbar had been living ?, 
Doesn’t she like to turn up, even for the last meeting ? 


84 


When Bano, the forlorn lady, heard him say, 

She felt assured that the King was on his way, 

Leaving the infant’s cradle, bare-headed she ran, 

**O King !"’ she cried, ‘‘faintness made my sense san, 

My liege ! death hovers round me, and soon I am to fade, 
My lord! for the farewell has come now, your maid. 
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These words having heard, a few steps advanced the august King, 
Striding her paces, the lady knelt, with her hair but dangliag, - 
Broken-hearted and grief-stricken, was the Saintly Saint, 

Tears streamed from his eyes, making handkerchief all taint, 

In a choked voice, he said, ‘“The shock of seperation is greater, 
Rise ! O great lady ! rise ! we asseverate you of Akber.”’ 


My lord! My crown! she said, how to get away and rise, 
In these very feet, my mastes ! my real authority lies, 

God forbid, were not the son of the Prophet living, 

I should be but a non-entity, I should be reduced to nothing, 
If gone away from the sacrosanct feet, much lower shall I be, 
Woe fall unto me, if you are lost, how sadder shall I be. 
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To this house I came, when ransacked was my castle,” 

Afresh is my memory of the first captivity, which made me throttle, 
Then Ali, the Saviour ; helped me, the Persian, 

And by your grace, from a slave, I rose to a free woman, 

As the daugher-in-law of Ali and Fatima, I was thus elevated, 

To the progeny of the Holy Prophet, my good luck then me related. 
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For a span of twenty six years, I have been your consort, 
But now O Sovereign ! separation appears to be my lot, 
Like pillows were my arms, so as comfort to you provide, 
With shackles, alas ! the same arms are to be tied, 

With uncovered head, shall I be abashed to death, my liege, 
Where to hide in the wild, I feel out of breath, my liege. 


89 


The Blessed Soul said, ‘‘None in this mortal world has long lingered, 
Strange indeed, but the lover and beloved have, always felt smothered, 
God Himself has defined this world, as a test-centre, full of woes, 
Each human eye has wept in grief, each mortal man has tasted throes, 
Separation caused a cleavage, the Lieutinent of God was put asunder, 
It was only for eight years, that Zahra and Ali could live together.” 


90 


Those who lived for scores of years, loving utmost each other, 

Death tore away in a flick of moment, drawing them all asunder, 

O faithful lady ! Death is a must, and exeept God, etc:nal is who ?, 
To heaven probably suits not, the union of the two, 

None feels secure, not even un-hurt, by the sting of Time, 

The good ones are never treated, better than slime. 
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Incumbent it is upon a being, to pray God for His grace, 

He is the Provider of the widows, with the needed solace, 

You'll follow the same path, which we are going to tread, 
Overcome the shock of cruel parting, cast aside dread, 

The Protector ’ll release your arms, of the universe who is the Lord, 
You have Sajjad-like son, he is sure to be your guard. 
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How aggrieved is Zainab !, look at her pitiable plight, 

None in this house is so miserable, she is without ray of light, 
Massacred are both of her sons,” her life-long treasure, 

A jolting blow to her has been, the death of youthful Akbar, 
Gone is the lad she looked after, her own sons, no more exist, 
Who is going to care for her, if days of her life persist ? 
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Then, icto the ear of his son, the Leader whispered something, 
No sooner did the son give his ear, than he started weeping, 
And to Bano, the whole world appeared dismal and dreary, 

In utter grief, fainted Zainab, life to her tended all weary, 

As difficult was the stay, the King came out, 

Alone he entered weepingly, alone he came out. 
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He turned towards the Ka’ba, a few paces he had retreated, 

To the right shoulder he tilted his neck, and felt a bit excited, 
Then placing his turban on shivering hands, he said with a quiver, 
“<Q God! O Creator ! O Sustainer ! O Nourisher !, 

O Almighty ! after Thee, Thy Prophet is but great, 

Pity his progeny, O Protector ! they are in abject state. 
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“‘O God ! of the Prophet’s house Thou art the only Care-taker, 

O Power of Powers ! of these widows, Thou art the only Protector, 
O Life-Giver ! of my ailing son, Thou art the only Curer, 

O Custodian ! of all my gems, Thou art the only Preserver, 

Thou knowest that in an alien land, I am beset by misery, 

Thy grace I have always sought fer, I leave them unto Thee.“ 


96 


, 


‘‘Not mine but Thine are these slaves, O Most Merciful Creator, 
Whether it is heath or home, Thou art the Saviour and Sustainer, 
The faithless are bent upon, pouring tyranny and curse, 

The world is shorn of love, and time has changed for worse, 

O Lord ! the esteem which I command, owes but to Thee, 

This house has two daughters and two daughters-in-law of Ali." 
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‘‘] say not that they remain unmolested, 

And the tyrants leave my tents unignited,*® 

My females be looted, caged, and taken to Syria as prisoners, 
And they be not allowed to cry, even as mourners, 

My Abid be shackled, fettered and necked with an iron-collar, 
Provided it helps Thy Prophet’s people to prosper’’. 
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Having said so, he undid the opening of his garment, 

And afterwards, he dusted his sacred raiment, 

Shabbir transformed into a corpse, his covering into shroud, 
With aching heart, he read exordium aloud, 

When he turned his face, no lover was the-e indeed, 
Having come nigh, he saw weeping his own steed. 
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In loneliness, the Blessed Being, called all his men one after one, 
But none of them responded, as to Heaven they had run, 

All alone mounted up the hcrse, the darling of Ali, 

Higher ascended the crest of Imamate,”’ shining more brilliantly, 
With pride sped the galloping charger, but pacing off the ground, 
‘The Pole Star to Heaven shot up’, was the clamour all round. 
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Graceful was the gallop of the charger, gaining full speed, 

At each step, as a spirited peacock, had indeed danced the steed, 
The ornaments embellished him, the accessories and the bridle, 
He flew into air at the slightest spur, with stirrups of the saddle, 
To the sky the charger had flown, like the speed of a rocket, 
There was an outcry, ‘reappeared had the steed of the Prophet’. 
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Stricken with awe, the words of praise, the enemy soldiers poured, 
War-poem recited the gallant warrior, holding a naked sword, 

He said to them, ‘‘O misguided miscreants ! shed not blood of mine, 
I am verily the image of Joseph, the Prophet of Palestine, 

Egotism it is verily not, by God, a fact no mean, 

In the delightful panorama of Nature, Husain is a charming scene. 
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‘*By God, in the entire universe, no man is of my nobleness, 
Though poor I am at present, unrivalled in large-heartedness, 
Yes, none except me, on the Dooms Day, is to be the Intercessor, 
Many men exist, but who else, is the Holy Prophet’s successor, 
If there be such a claimant, he is indeed insane, 

This world is nothing but sordid, and pride brings no gain. 
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‘*] am the person whom God has blessed, with the gift of Kausar, 

I am the celestial being, of Paradise I am the leader, 

God graced me with Ali’s fortune, the Holy Prophet’s civility, 
Power and pelf are my possession, and every other authority, 

I am all light, Mount Toor® is my dwelling-place, 

My prayer-sheet is the throne of Solomon, the prophet of good race. 
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**My grand-father is he, whose feet are Heaven’s coronet, 

Most approximate to the Master, most ascendant, the last Prophet, 
On my mother’s approbation, the intercession is sure to last, 
Breaker of idols my father was, indeed a great iconoclast, 

Hadn’t Haider fought well, in the way of God, 

The idols would have never been out, of the House of God. 
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**With the best of his bravery, he did fight each battle, 
Each uphill task he accomplished, with utmost of his skill, 
He dealt a crushing blow to the foe, each rival he smashed, 


In dreadful, drab and dismal night, the torch of light he flashed, 
Was there any such who professed faith, but for the fear of his sword, 


The hapless one who lagged behind, he cut his head like a gourd. 
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‘*Fewer were not the idols, reprobates were all around, 

Who had the power to kick Azza” out, who shattered it to ground, 
The infidels folded their hands, and knelt down the ignominious, 
But spared them not unbroken, Haider, the Magnanimous, 

By the grace of God Almighty, he cleared the House of God, 

And after making a prayer-call, came out the Lion of God.” 
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‘*T am the owner of that sword, I am presently its real possessor, 

I am the son of Haider, of the world’s greatest warrior, 

I am the descendant of the Prophet, the leader of mankind, 

I am the heir to the Holy Being, for whom the world was designed, 
Dead are all great and mighty, gone are they with shrouds alone, 

I am the regent of all of them, and their relics I own.” 
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‘‘This tiara on my head, belongs to the Messenger, the Grand, 
This is the sword of Ali, this is Hasan’s waistband, 

This is the garment of David, a rare protective weapon, 

This is the garment of Joseph, the unhappy Jacob’s son, 

The testimony of the Holy Prophet, should you wish, I reveal, 
This is the ring of the last Prophet, this is Solomon’s seal. 
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“Look at this sword, it belongs to which great and gallant warrior, 
Fearless is its possessor, it is the sword of which valiant attacker, 
Poorer is the flow of a river, than the sharpness of the sword, 

It’s indeed a flash of lightning, and also a sword, 

It’s not merely a sword-bite, but the Divine rage, 

It is not a river-bank, but it’s.called death-cage. 
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‘‘That is may halt for a while, so swift is n’t its action, 

Much lighter it’s in movement, not heavy in its motion, 

It’s the sign of sure success, the victory of the victor, 

You’ll get all burnt as fire it is, and has n’t a drop of water, 
No accursed creature shall be left, each one lacking uprightness, 
Here is Death defying with rage, and has no shred of blindness. 
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“Others are just little drops, we are but the ocean of grace, 

We are the knowers of the Book,” none is so in any case, 

We are the echo of Goodness and Truth, of Justice and Fair-play, 
Better than other beings verily we are, and prudence is our way, 
The angels kept repeating our names, it is a fact so simple, 

And Gabriel-like teacher has been, surely our disciple.” 
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‘*Hadn’t God wished, the Prophet’s gracious manifestation, 

No canopy over earth had been, in the scheme of Creation, 

And the earthy earth, should have been but sheer dust, 

Hadn’t we chastened, this world would have been all but lust, 

Of prayer-call each morn and evening, when was heard such a sound, 
During our stay in Heaven, did the world with Islam ever resound ? 
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‘‘[ll-treating a well-wisher, strange is your gesture for obligation, 
Friend of the foe you are, but for your friend have no affection, 
Obstruct not hence my way, and don’t believe the misguided rake, 
Let the poor way-farer leave this land, for the Heaven sake, 
Affliction-free shall I be, distress will also disengage, 

I shall be saved of torture of death, and you of Divine rage. 
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‘*] promise you, I sojourn not, in any habitation, 

Nor do I intend to make Yathrib,” as my destination, 
Fortitudinous as I am, never shall I complam, 

And utter not a word, for this suffering and pain, 

Weeping shall I cease not, as relatives I have lost, 

I shall tell my questioner, that to the worst loot I was cast’’. 
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The enemies mirthfully replied : ‘‘Divine wrath deters us not, 

We are indeed infernal creatures, fear of Hell dithers us not, 

Even the grief of the Holy Prophet, comes not too our way, 
Worthless are to us the sighs, of the Lady of the Day,” 

We are only the lovers of wealth, we are the men of passion, 

We have nothing to do with God, we are the slaves of Mammon’’.” 
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‘“SNo matter’’, said the Leader, ‘‘Beware of your rank and row, 

The fury of God is sure to befall, beware of your rank and row, 
Like lightning shall I pass each time, through your rank and row, 
When are the lovers of Five intercepted, by the fewer rank and row ?, 
My sufferings you have seen enough, now encounter me fight, 


If you are but the slaves of money, then face me smite’’.”’ 
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No sooner was the celestial sword, from the scabbard unleashed, 
Arrows, stricken with terror, from their bows were released, 

How defiantly did Death dance, how gruesome was its temper, 

The infidels left the bank at once, away they ran from the river, 
With a promise of triumph, the Phoenix of Victory, dashed outside, 
And for a hunt, the Falcon of Death, loomed large each side. 
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It was like a new moon, appearing from the cloud’s frame, 

Or a candle, in the gush of wind, burning into twined flame, 
And, like a flash of lightning, the steed galloped all round, 

The sword-glitter vied the radiance of sun, on the battle-ground, 
The enemy soldiers shielded their heads, helter-skelter they sped, 
Gabriel raised his wings much higher, feeling more agitated. 
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Upward the sword dashed suddenly, then downward distress it set, 
Upon the legion of oppressors, destruction was instantly beset, 

In the course of its movement, as the two-edged sword made its run, 
Obliterated was the horde, of the faithless and the pagan, 
Smashed, nay effaced were they, by each and every blow of God, 
Like the shattered idols they were, broken by the Lion of God.” 


120 


Like a lightning-flash upon the infidels, the sword had grounded, 
‘*It shall be a total massacre,’’ the tingle of the sword sounded, 
It seated into a shield sometimes, in a sword it penetrated, 

It pierced into arrow’s head, and a needle’s eye it perforated, 
The wrong-doers quaked, upon them gates of mercy were barred, 
With shame in fact bowed bow-strings, feeling as if marred. 
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Up above the sword glistened, sometimes on the head and bracelet, 
Striking its target with great fume, it came upon the armlet, 

A heart it cut into two halves, and then smote the chest, 

A jolting blow it gave to the waist, and side it did arrest, 

It continued actioning, till it had its ‘feed, 

And the limbs which were left uncut, were crushed by the steed. 
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Footless it was, but here and there, speedily had it moved, 

Gory was the sight all round, and blood from each wound oozed, 
In ‘a queer way it changed its colours, each and every moment, 
Precious rubies it did spit out, such was its blood’s ferment, 

Its body was pure diamond, its colour was greenish emerald, 

Not with a single gem but gems, its whole belly was stuffed. 


123 


During the course of battle, fairy-like looked its face, 

The red robe the sword had worn, lent it but the bridal grace, 
Even at its height of glory, its head was hambly bent, 

In grace, it was bride-like, attired in floral ornament, 

Its blade tasted like Heavenly apple, so did its pointed barb, 
By the side of Shabbir-like warrior, it lay hung in its garb. 
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The swift-paced wave of a river, is poorer than its flow, 

And the powerful current of the deep sea, is indeed more slow, 
Of no worth is the throb of lightning, in scattering flame, 
And blunter is the tongue of dagger, if it has a claim, 

Worse was in fact its burning flame, infernal fire far better, 
It was certainly a lance, a piquet, a razor and a dagger. 
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Its presence was in every gang, and yet from all asunder, 

In purpose and prowess unique was it, heroic in task and temper, 
The curve of blade combined fire, air and also water, 

It was poison, deadly death, and vivifying like nectar, 

How merited was indeed the sword, good-natured it was verily, 
And whatever the occasion was, it proved its worth surely. 
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The flowers of each and every twig, its blade ever cropped, 

And ever since eternity, the heads of rebels it chopped, 

Its grim face was all appalling, even Death was but in terror, 
Its resting-place was rather, the innermost of the armour, 

It entered through a passage sometime, and peeped from another, 
It was at times seated in heart, and then it went farther. 
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From the side of the arrows, it fell upon the lancers, 

And passing through the spears, it pounced upon the archers, 
Then hitting hard the cavalry, it struck upon the riders, 

To the swords it had turned, from the front of the shielders, 

The glory of the infidels, had thus faded instantly, 

Hundred thousands they were in count, but it scanned them fully. 
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As the sword touched the shield, no wrist was there to linger, 
And was left not uncut, the unbroken junction of the finger, 
Nor did it unabate its fight, playfulness and wantonness, 

Nor was it ever lax in grimness, swiftness and harshness, 

The limbs of all of them were, but quickly amputated, 

Albeit the infidels jabbered, and apt sentences they ejaculated. 


129 


The armoured heathens, had no strength to fight, 

Torn were their chests into four, and livers into left and right, 
So out of fear, they shouted and said, ‘‘Coarage we are shorn, 
And if we get our lives spared, second time we are born, 

About the armlet we had heard, that it was life-saver, 

We never thought that a trap it was, and for us a death-paver’’. 
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Erased was the mode of battle, from the infidels’ memory, 
And the archers had forgotten, their art of archery, 

The faithless were oblivious, of all the artifice, 

The loss of sense deprived them, of the power of device, 

A nagging feeling surged them all, their bones had no marrow, 
Desperately they screamed, the bow was without arrow. 
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Droopingly, and overcome with fear, knelt down the spear heads, 
Crouchingly, and with shame, the bows hung down their heads, 
Falteringly, in the field, the bearers did their standards bend, 
Kneelingly, om the ground, the banners tried them to defend, 
“Peace ! Peace! © lord of universe !”?, was but the outcry, 
Grant us amnesty now, we have no longer strength to defy’’. 
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The Sovereign replied, ‘‘Never will ebb the flooded river, 
Respite is hard indeed, and never will cease the wave of terror, 
Nor will stop the son of Fatima, without being victorious, 
Until Pharoah” is vanquished, it won’t satisfy Moses, 

That is the fury of God, that’s Nature’s rage, 

Its tide will but continue, till closed is evening’s page’. 
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From this row, in between that brigade, he swiftly passed, 

He crushed that unit of the troops, which had then advanced, 
Slashing the double-edged sword, through crowds he sauntered, 

As if Ali came out of Khyber, after the fort he had captured, 

For the Blessed Soul of the Prophet, the world survived destruction, 
Hadn’t Shabbir relented his rage, inevitable were world’s perdition. 
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He fought and fought, but more than rage, was his grace. 

No less was his love for men, but bravery was in its own place, 
Very like his own grand-father, the good of mankind he did crave, 
He never loved his son better, than had loved his own slave, 

Never did he wield the sword, when one was found undefying, 

And shed tears in utter grief, when a soul he noticed dying. 
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Having driven the enemy out from the river-side, he did say, 
‘“‘Why have you fled from the river, come, and block our way, 
Is an invited guest, treated m such a cruel manner ?, 

Should it please us, we can drink even the river's water, 

But alas! fortitade has quenched our thirst for ever, 

This water is now venom for us, since Abbas lives no longer. 
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‘*Yet fresh in our mind is, the oppressive thirst of Akbar, 

His bright face, his bursting youth, his stately stature, 

How parched were his lips, how marvellous was his eloquence, 
‘Water, water’, said he dying, with dried lips he made utterance, 
Whom to tell what we have suffered, for there isn’t anyone, 

Has ever a father lived, after the death of such a son ?”’ 
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Having uttered these words, he called Sakina’s water-carrier, 
‘*O brother ! your love once more has brought us nearer, 
River-bank we have captured, in the raging fight, 

Bat bratal thirst, O Abbas ! has effected sense and sight, 
Pat your parched lips, upon these lips dried, 

If left is a little water, let your brother be supplied. 
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““Why lying on the sand, with hidden face, O brother ! now cheer, 
Rise ! to Sakina, we haven’t brought here, 

Fast asleep you are, it’s hard for the brother to awaken, 

O son of God’s Lion !, it’s afternoon, by Heaven, 

It shall please us, if you advance with the raised banner, 

Aren’t you going to pray with brother, in the usual manner ?”’ 
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Having thus said, the brother wept for his brother, 

And when the tyrants, felt sword-wounds no longer, 

The multitude swarmed, to battlefield ratreating their ways, 
The Syrian army fell upon him, who had been thirsting for days, 
Shower of arrows pierced the Saint, whose father was Saintly, 
Assaulted was Husain bin Ali, by the tyrants most cruelly. 
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Mopping the tears, the Sovereign cast, a glance at his chest, 
Three-pointed arrows had pierced him, from waist to chest, 
With spears from each side, the devils assaulted the Imam, 
Wounded was each limb of his body; wrist, shoulder and arm, 
Pitted against him was the world, worst were the circumstances, 
Stained with his very blood were, the blades of all the lances. 
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Clung to the saddle, each blow made him weaker and weaker, 
Turning his own face to his master, dolefally looked the charger, 
To him said broken-hearted Shabbir, to him again he caressed, 
‘‘O faithful horse ! now the battle has almost ended, 

It’s now the parting time, shortly we are going to alight, 

Our hand has ceased functioning, thou too hast lost thy might.'” 
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‘‘Mortally wounded thou art now, thy pain we can bear no longer, 
Powerless to support we are, at any moment we can falter, 
Praiseworthy art thou indeed, as thou hast served us well, 
Destination we have reached, here Ali’s darling shall ever dwell, 
The house where thou hast lived, shall instantly be looted, 

Ever since the childhood days, we are going to be dissociated. 
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‘‘The enemies have besieged us, we cannot go to the camp, 
Strained out of vigour we are, and thus we feel all damp, 

It’s hard now to maintain ourselves, and we can’t make thee run, 
Thy sides are badly wounded, so we can’t spur thee anon, 

The animal in fact feels the hurt, and certainly its rigours, 
Aggrieved and afflicted we are too, we feel the pains of others, 
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‘*How to show to thee, how wounded art thou from hoof to mane, 
Never never have we touched thee, even with a single soft cane, 
As the steed listened these words, his heart indeed mellowed, 

And from the eyes of the charger, two big streams of tears flowed, 
The anima] wept, and deeply touched was the charger, 

He turned his face and placed it, upon the foot of his master. 
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Shaking his head, he said to his nourisher, ‘‘My liege ! don’t alight, 
Au ounce of strength, I yet have my master, My liege ! don’t alight, 
All around, the assassins are with swords, My liege ! don’t alight, 
The enemies are advancing in large hordes, My liege ! don’t alight, 
Woe to tyranny ! the seater of canopy, be reduced to dust and mire, 
I wish not to be unsaddled, by the time I expire’’. 
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The Sovereign spoke, ‘‘How long can one love a passenger ?, 
Thou art a true replica, of a faithful charger, 

Tell us, what is the way of maintaining hold ?, 

When the heart, hands and feet are uncontrolled, 

It’s better to alight, than reelingly fall, 

The wounds shall ope, if we unconciously fall. 
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‘*It’s almost afternoon, and dismounting is a must, 

We have to bow to God Almighty, on this very dust, 

Though the course of death, certainly most torturous, 

Yet martyrdom, and that too in prayer, is most auspicious, 
Severance of head from body, for God’s glory greater, 
Righteous are we, and martyrdom is a legacy, from our pater.” 
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Having said so, the master of the worlds alighted for ever, 

Unfixed was the precious stone from a ring, the saddle lost its cover, 
To share sorrow, no friend was there, no supporter of the lord, 
Abetting his sword, came down the Sovereign, it was really hard, 
Smeared with blood were the raiments, of the Being of Light, 

He lay a hand on the neck of horse, with the remaining might. 
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He placed his lips, on the horse’s mane, giving such a vent, 

‘*O charger of the Holy Prophet ! Ye go to the door of the tent, 
The tyrants shall slay us, within no time for nothing, 

Tell Zainab to be careful of Sakina, who is our most darling, 

And stay there, so long as we aren’t beheaded, 

Take Bano whither the Almighty wishes, her way to be threaded.”’ 
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The son of the Lion of God moved, after having these words said, 
Bin Ash’as shot a cruel arrow, on his sacred forehead, 

The shrieks of Zahra, shook the entire universe, 

The three-pointed arrow, breaking his head did pierce, 

Of the leader of two worlds, fortitude was the only weapon, 

The arrow kissed indeed, the impression of submission. 
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The Blessed Soul had not yet drawn, the arrow from his forehead, 
The misguided Bin Ma’lik'” hit hard, with a sword upon his head, 
Breaking the head unto the eyebrow, the cruel sword made its way, 
Shabbir was razed to the ground, losing alas his sway, 

Gushing was the blood of the Sire, the angels cried in agitation, 
Each said that in the mosque of Kufa, Ali had the same condition. 
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Sitting towards the Ka’ba, was the helpless Sovereign, 

He raised his head upside down, into a coma he had fallen, 
But he was worshipping God, that an arrow his mouth pierced, 
And like a ruby appeared his lips, after being blood-smeared, 
Like a fount, the blood flowed, and down the chin it came, 
Uprooted were two gem-like teeth, and jolted was his frame. 
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With a lance attacked his thigh, Bin-e-Wahab,'’” the lancer, 
And with a sword Zararah’” too, had assaulted his shoulder, 
The arrow of Bin-e-Ka’hil'™ had, his heart perforated, 

And the axe of murderous Khooli, had his arm amputated, 
The blow of the sword, he could have expanded, 

That with the spear of Ibne Inus,'®’ his breath was suspended. 
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With a shudder, the Sovereign knelt, prostrating to God’s glory, 
The heathen army beat the drums, for the joy of the victory, 
Bursting with joy, the son of Sa’d, made a clarion call, 

**O Khooli !'° O Shees !’ O Shimr !,'* great warriors you are all, 
Overcome him, for death-stricken is the Leader Impeccable, 

Behead Husain bin Ali now, all of you who are capable.”’ 
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So has a narrator said, it was like the Day of Resurrection, 

Twelve tyrants advanced, with drawn daggers, in extreme jubilation, 
A lady then appeared, from the door of a tent, 

Unveiled and uncloaked, she did lament, 

The accursed creatures shouted, with hands their eyes covering, 

For safeguarding her son, Lady Fatima was coming. 
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Shrill were her shrieks, piteous was her chest-beating, 

And glistened so her ear-rings, as if a flash of lightning, 

With cries she said to Fizza,'” who covered her with a wrapper, 
‘‘] am a complainant, and the complainant needs no cover, 
Unveiled shall I visit the Prophet’s grave, in this very manner, 
With Husain has gone my veil, for ever, for ever, for ever. 
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Thus before the mass of men, the revered lady did call, 

‘“‘O grandson of the Holy Prophet ! O lover of God of all !, 
Riderless is the horse now, whither has been your exit 7, 

O brother ! your sister has come for a visit, 

Most certainly shall J die, if 1 see you not, 

Never to homeward shall I ply, if I see you not. 
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That time the Sovereign heard, the moanings of his sister, 
When placed upon his sacred throat, was the assassin’s dagger, 
With a gesture he said, O Shimr ! O murderer! O butcher ! 
Stay for a moment, as Zainab has come out, O slayer ! 

After all, we are passing from this mortal world, 

Let the brother speak and the sister be heard. 
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The assassin, Shimr, turned his face, and dagger he withdrew, 

The Sovereign called out Zainab, shedding tears of rue, 

‘‘By appearing in this sea of tumult, you have pained your brother, 
We are in the jaws of death, whom do you wish to see, my sister ?, 
We cannot rise now, as swords have our body slain, 

Fidget not, by our side, mother is standing in pain. 
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Having heard these words, the sister did race, 

She cried, ‘‘O brother ! may I once cast a look at your face,”’ 
But alas ! the hapless sister, couldn’t reach her brother, 

And severed was the head of Syed, by a tyrant’s dagger, 
Neither the assassin, nor the sword, nor the neck was beheld, 
When she reached, seen was Shabbir’s head, on a spear held. 
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Beholding her brother’s severed head, the sister cried in agitation, 
‘**Were I dead but for you brother! O victim of the worst aggression!, 
You are done to death, O brother ! you are silenced for ever, 

Who will look after us now, O badly butchered brother !, 

The progney of the Messenger of God, are surrounded by ill fate, 
The daughters of Ali and Fatima, are shelterless now at any rate. 
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‘*How sorrowful! O grand-son of the Prophet of Ascent!, O Husain!, 
How doleful ! O supporter of widows ! most decent, O Husain !, 
How sad ! as if Ali was killed this day, O Husain !, 

How bad ! your corpse is unshrouded in a miserable way, O Husain, 
Your death is uncondoled, no mourning man is seen, 

And lying is the body on the ground, ah ! how the brutes demean. 
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‘*Were I but for you butchered, my Sovereign ! my Syed !,'"° 

O dagger-cut ! O sword-slaughtered ! my Sovereign ! my Syed !, 

O starved ! O helpless and hapless ! my Sovereign ! my Syed !, 
Your head is with murderer, all merciless, my Sovereign, my Syed !, 
You summon not your sister, and make even no utterance, 

But keep on staring, with what a gloomy despondence. 
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How spineless I am, you know very well, my brother, 

Neither Ahmad, nor Ali, nor Zahra, nor Hasan lives any longer, 

You were the source of my strength, but alas ! you are slain, 

Gone for good you’re O brother !, leaving me in the darkling plain, 
Nothing, nothing, you could speak O brother !, at the time of parting, 
To Najaf at least you could take sister, when you were departing. 
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O mother’s son! O martyr! O brother! my dear !, 

How to get for you a grave, no pall-bearer is here, 

O brother ! how to comfort my heart, and how to console my feeling, 
Extremely thirsty you are slain, when in prayer kneeling, 

Never has a mortal man, been so badly maltreated, 

Slaughtered is not even an animal, unless its thirst is satiated. 
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Speak not a word Anis, for the heart feels unsated, 

The heart-rending cries of Zainab, can no more be stated, 
Now pray God, the Almighty, the Giver of all grace, 

To ward me off the jealous, and bring my heart solace, 


Enemical they are to this ignoramous creature, for nothing, 


By the sword of tongue, they are cut into fissure, for nothing. 
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NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS 


In the considered opinion of the critics of Mir Anis, this marsia is not only his first work, 
but the most typical one as well. 1t has three beginnings. A beginning in the Urdu poetry is 
called “‘matia”. Similarly, the lamentation part is at more than one place. Therefore, it 
appears that instead of one, three marsias are welded together. 

The opening sixtain, like some other following sixtains, is invocative. It begins with 
the prayer of the poct, beseeching the Almighty God to grant him unexcelled poetic genius. 


In this sixtain, the poet seeka the Divine favour for the gift of peerless poctic power. The 
prayer of the poet is perhaps granted and he dawns on the horizon of the Urdu poetry as 
one of the most brilliant luminaries. 


This sixtain is memorable for its aesthetic grace and poetic power. 


Mir Anis is beseeching God for His blessings 80 as to be able to fulfil the task of the compo- 
sition of marsia which he has undertaken. 


This sixtain gives an air of egotism. The poet has a feeling that perhaps God has granted 
his prayer. 


Solomon, the Wise: a Prophet-King of Palestine who is known for his knowledge and learning 
of languages. 


The ‘Battle of Khyber’ took place during the 7th Hijra. It started inthe month of Jama’dul 
Awwal]. Khyber was a Jewish estate about 160 kilometers away from Madina. The fortress 
of Khyber gave resistance to the Muslims for nineteen days. At last, on the 20th day, the 
Holy Prophet sent Ali Ibne Abi Talib who single-handedly captured it. Ali slew Marhab 
and Antar, the famous Jewish warriors. Then, the fortress fell to the Muslims. 


The whole sixtain is devoted to the greatest saint and warrior of Islam, Ali Ibne Abi Ta’lib. 
Ali was the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet of Islam. 


This is one of the most beautiful sixtains which is singularly remarkable for its freshness 
and universality. 

‘My Liege’ are the words by which the poet invokes his leader, Ali Ibne Abi Ta'lib, to 
guide him to the right path. 


The poct laments about the sad state of afairs of his time, especially the degeneration of the 
men of letters. 
It reflects the deplorable social conditions of that age. 


The poet feels sorry that during his life-time, the real lovers and patrons of art did not 
exist. ; 


In this sixtain, there is a departure of the lamenting and complaining mood. The poet feels 
satisfied now, because his sole aim in life is to adore the Holy Prophet and his progeny. 
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Hassan and Parzdaq were great poets of Arabia. They were primarily the poets of ‘Qasida’. 
They belonged to the Ist century Hijra. They were great adorers of Able-Bait. 


Wa'el and Sshba’n were also great Arab pocts who sang songs in honour of Ahle-Bait. 


In the third couplet of this sixtain, the poet says that the objects of his adoration are the 
chosen creatures of God. So great and di:.'nely favoured they are that even the angels cannot 
assess their greatness. 


In the first two couplets, the poet admits that his egotism was ill-founded and it was the out- 
come of a tumultuous feeling. The poet then entreats his leader to forgive him. In the 
third couplet, Anis confesses that his conceit is all unjust. But it has acted as a balm for 
his wounded heart. 


Admitting his fault, the poet pleads that never before he has indulged into self-praise. But 
never has he adored a ruler and a wealthy person. Then he asserts that his songs are exclu- 
sively meant for his leader, Ali Ibne Abi Ta’lib. 


‘Shabbir’ is another name of Imam Husain. 


From this sixtain begins the second constituent of the marsia which is called ‘personage’, 
The poet unfolds the theme of the marsia which is about the birth of Imam Husain. 


‘Sha’ba’n’ is the 8th month of the Arabic calendar. It was on the 3rd day of this month, 4th 
Hijra, that the younger grand-son of the Holy Prophet was born at Madina amidst great 
rejoicings. 

On 10th Moharram, 61st Hijra, Husain, along with 71 other noble souls, was most cruelly 
done to death by the army of Yazid bin Mowiah. The place, where this gruesome tragedy 
occured, was Karbala, Irag. 


Kausar is believed to be the Heavenly fountain whose water is sweeter than sugar aad colder 
than ice. On the Day of Judgement, all virtuous men and women will be made to drink its 
water. Imam Ali is the Custodian of Kausar. That is why he is called Sa'gi-e-Kausar. 


In the Urdu text, the word ‘Yad-ul-lah’ is used. It literally means ‘the Hand of God.’ It 
is one of the many attributes used for Imam Ali. 


In the Urdu text, the poet has once more used the word ‘Shahanshah’ for Imam Ali. Its 
equivalent word in English is ‘Emperor.’ It may as well be used for a ‘King’ or a ‘Sovereign’. 


Fairly speaking, the word ‘Shabanshah’ or similar words are nsed in the spiritual] context. 
Thus, wherever such words are used, they strictly connote the spiritual power and not the 


‘political power. 


The English-speaking world is very well acquainted with the expression of ‘Jesus, the 
King’. Jesus Christ was never a King in the political sense. But he was more than a King 
because, by his love and kindness, he ruled the hearts of millions of men. So he is ruling 
even today. 


It means ‘the Lady of the Universe’. This title was given to Hazrat Fatima Zahra by none 
else but by the Prophet of Islam. The Holy Prophet called her by another title—‘The Leader 
of the womenfolk of the two worlds’. 


The most beloved and the only daughter of the Prophet from Khadija, Fatima was born 
at Mecca five years before the beginning of her father’s prophetic mission. The Holy 
Prophet loved her dearly. He called her “‘a part of my flesh”. 


In Hijra 2, corresponding with 624 A.D., she was married to Alilbne Abi Ta’lib. From 
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her were born three sons—Hasan, Husain and Mohsin (stillborn) and two daughters—Zainab 
and Umme Kulthoom. 


At the time of the Prophet's death, she along with Ali, was beside his death-bed. After 
the death of her father, she could not survive long and the few days she lived, each moment 
was passed in extreme sorrow. However, she died in 11 Hijra/633 A.D. She was buried io the 
cemetary of Jannat-ul-Baqi in Madina when her grave exists even today. But it is ia a 
pitiable condition. 


When Sayyada Fatima was born, it is said, that the whole sky was lit. Therefore, she 
was called ‘Al-Zahra’ which means ‘The Radiant’. 


She is the mother, the grand-mother and the great grand-mother of eleven Infallible 
Imams, a distinction which no other woman of the world has achieved. Beyond doubt, 
she is considered the holiest of all women. 


The Holy Prophet, as far as the Shiite faith is concerned, was succeeded by the Twelve Infal, 
lible Imams. W. Chittick, in his valuable book entitled ‘A Shiite Anthology,’ has dwelt at 
length on this topic. He says: 


“The word ‘imam’ in Arabic means ‘leader’. In Islamic terminology, it generally refers 
to any person who leads others in prayer. According to the early Sunni theologians, the 
Imam is the leader of the Islamic community, and his function is to enforce the revealed 
law or Shariah. As sych, the term is equivalent to ‘Caliph.’ In Sunnism, it may also be ag 
honorific term, given to certain important leaders such as Imam Shafai, founder of one of 
four Sunni Schools of law. In Twelve-Imam Shiism, it has two important meanings. As 
in Sunnism, the leader of others in prayer is called an ‘imam’, especially the person who 
performs this function on a regular basis in a mosque. But more specially, an ‘Imam’ is 
one of the twelve successors of the Prophet... ... 


“The specific meaning given to the word ‘Imam’ in Sehiism cannot be understood until 
one grasps the basic difference between the Sunni and the Shiite branches of Islam. The roots 
of this dimerence are to be found in the differing views held by the companions of the 
Prophet concerning the nature of his successor or Caliph. The Prophet himself performed 
three basic functions: he acted as the means whereby a celestial book, the Quran, was 
revealed by Gad to mankind. Thus he was the founder of a world religion. He was the 
tuler of the carly Islamic community which means that he enforced the Shariah which God 
had revealed through the Quran. Finally, he was the possessor of spiritual illumination 
and vision, and as such, he could interpret the inner meaning of the Revelation and gaits 
men upon the ascending stages of the path of spiritual perfection. 


“According to the majority of Muslims, the Sunnis, the successor of the Prophet must 
fulfil only one of these functiogs—-i.c. he should enforce the Shariah. Mohammad had beea 
the last Prophet, so there could be no Prophet after him. And there was no way the 
community could guarantee that his successors would possess spiritual vision and illumina- 
tion, for like prophecy, these things are divinely bestowed (although unlike prophecy, they 
could still be possessed by men.) But undoubtedly, the Prophet's successor could not act as 
aruler and enforce the Shariah. In fact, the earthly existence of Islam largely depended 
upon this function being fulfilled, particularly at its beginning. Finally, the Sunnis held that 
the Prophet had not appointed a successor during his life-time, so it was up to them to choose 
one. 


“But the minority group, known as the ‘Shiites’ (the partisans of Ali), maintained that 
the Prophet’s successor must not only enforce the Shariah, he must also possess divinely illu- 
minated wisdom and be the spiritual guide of men. Since this latter function is bestowed 
by God and cannot be judged by the majority of men, the Prophet's successor must be divinely 


accepted, as expressed in the Prophet's wishes. And the Shiites hold that the Prophet had in 
fact appointed Ali as his Caliph. 


“This difference in view between the Shiites and Sunnis was often expressed in political 
terms, resulting in a good deal of strife in the early centuries of Islam between certain Shiite 
groups and the Umayyad and Abbasid Caliphs. For. as far as the Shiites were concerned, 
the Imams were the only completely legitimate successors to the Prophet. The first, Ali, was 
appointed by the Prophet himself, and each in turn was appointed by his predecessor accor- 
ding to divine decree.”! 


THE TWELVE IMAMS 


I. The first IMAM ALI (born in 600 A D, and died in 661 A.D. which corresponded with 
40th Hijra) was the cousin of the Holy Prophet (peace be upon him and his progeny). To 
him the Prophet of Islam married his only and the most beloved daughter, Fatima. Thus, 
Ali was related to Mohammad in more than one ways. The real bondage between the 
two was indeed in matters of faith. That is why the Holy Prophet asserted, “What 
Aaron was to Moses, you are unto me, Ali; excent that there shall be no prophet after 
me.” Ali shared that light too which the holy Prophet was composed of. This was also 
spoken by the Messanger of God who declared, “Ali and I are made of the same 
light.” 

Imam Ali was the son of Abu Ta’lib. Beyond any shadow of doubt, Abu Ta'lib was 
a noble and virtuous person, having faith in the oneness of God. He was pious and 
God-fearing. He loved the Holy Prophet in the superlative degree and had brought 
up his orphan nephew much better than his own sons. Abu Talib acted as a great 
shield for the Prophet and protected him from the cruelties of the pagans. 


” Along with Khadija, the most affectionate wife of Mohammad, Ali was the first to 
respond to the call of the holy Prophet. He was the greatest general that the world has 
seen.’ In wisdom and prudence, he was only next to the Prophet of Islam. His prea- 
chings and sermons are contained in the famous book entitled as ‘Nahjul-Bala’gha.’ It 
was compiled by Syed Razi. 

As the most faithful ally and the greatest stalwart of the Messenger of God, Ali 
proved by his words and deeds that nothing but Islam had mattered to him most. Under 
the divine command, the holy prophet appointed Ali as his successor at a place called 
‘Ghadir al-Khum,’ 


Ali was assassinated by Ibne Muljim, a Khawarij, a schismatic sect in the early days 
of Islam. He was fatally injured ata mosque in Kufa, Iraq. He was attacked while 
offering morning prayers. Ali had the unique distinction of his birth within the precincts 
of the Holy Ka’ba. His martyrdom too occured at a mosque. His mausoleum exisis 
at Najaf, Iraq. 


Il. IMAM HASAN (3 Hijra/623 A.D.—5SO0 Hijra/670 A.D.) was the elder son of Ali by 
Fatima, the beloved daughter of the Holy Prophet. Hasan had a thick resemblance with 
his grand-father. The holy Prophet loved him dearly. The Imam was essentially a 
God-fearing person. He was a symbol of piety and devotion to God. 


After the martyrdom of Imam Ali, he was commonly accepted as the rightful 
Caliph. But the Syrian ruler, Moawiah, forced him to withdraw from the Caliphate. 
The Imam did it in the larger interests of the Muslims. 





1. A Shiite Anthology, William €. Chittick, oages 145-146, Trafford Press Ltd., Great 
Britain, 1980, 
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There after, !mam Hasan lived in Madina and spent the rest of his life in seclusion. 
He devoted himself entirely to prayer. Despite his secluded life, the Omayyads regarded 
him aS a potential danger. He was, therefore, poisoned. He was buried at Jannat-ul- 
Baqi, Madina. 


Ill. IMAM HUSAIN (4 Hijra/624 A.D.—61 Hijra/680 A D.) was the younger son of Ali and 
Fatima. Like his elder brother, Husain was a replica of the Holy Prophet in appearance 
and in virtue. The Messenger of God loved him to the utmost. It was for his grand- 
sons that the Prophet of Islam had pronounced several times, “‘Hasan and Husain are 
the lords of Heaven ; one who loves them, loves me." For Husain, the Apostle of Allah 
had uttered a highly significant sentence. He said, “Husainis unto me, and I am unto 
Husain.” 


Like Hasan, Husain too lived most of his life quietly at Madina. But, after the 
death of Moawiah, when Yazid became the ruler, the state of offairs further deteriorated. 
Things became intolerable for Husain, especially the way Islam was being deshaped and 
debased. Equally distressing for Husain was the question of allegiance to Yazid. Husain 
refused it vehemently. But when the Governor of Madina had become more demanding 
for the allegiance, Husain left his abode and came to Mecca along with his kith and kin. 
But he was denied peace there too. Shaikb al-Mufid writes about it in his famous book 
“Kitab Al-Irshad.” 


“Then with his children and the people of his house (AA/ Bayth), he set out from 
the sanctuary of God (Mecca) and the sanctuary of his Apostle (Medir.a) towards Iraq 
because of the help that was sought from by the members of his Shia who had urged 
him (to come) against the enemies. His paternal cousin, Muslim bin Aqil, may God be 
pleased with him, had preceded him and had satisfied him of the (sincerity of their) cail 
to God and of (their) pledge of allegiance to him to take part in the struggle. For the 
people of Kufa had pledged their allegiance to him (Muslim)to (do) that, and had pro- 
mised (to do) it and had guaranteed help and advice to him and had given their trust and 
contract to him. However, it was not long before they broke their pledge, deserted him 
and handed him over. Then he was killed in their midst without them (trying) to stop 
it. (Further more) they went out to (make) war against al-Husayn. They besieged him, 
peace be on him, prevented him from returning to God's land (i.e. Mecca) and they used 
force against him in such a way that he could find no one to help him, and no place of 
refuge from them. ‘They prevented him from getting water from the Euphrates so that 
they might gain power over him. Then they killed him. He, peace be on him, died, 
(a man desperately), thirsty, yet still striving and showing fortitude, (a man) forced to 
be detained, (a man) oppressed. The pledge of allegiance to him was revoked. The 
respect due to him was not fulfilled nor the responsibility of the agreement made with 
him honoured. (He died) a martyr as his father and brother, peace be on them, had 
done before him.”’? 


The martyrdom of Muslim was indeed a jolting shock to Husain, but he continued 
his journey. It was scorchingly hot and there were small children with him. The way 
was difficult and trying. But undaunted, Husain went on and on. 


On 2nd Moharrm, the caravan of Husain reached Karbala. It was a deserted place 
situated on the bank of Euphrates. Husain and his men were not allowed to pitch their 
tent on the bank of the river. From 7th Moharram, Husain and his kins were deprived 
of water. On 10th Moharram, the battle ensued. Husain, along with 71 of his family 
men and followers, was mercilessly massacred. Then his tents were looted and his 





2. Kitab AlsIrshad: the Book of Guidance, Shaikh al Mufid, translated by Di. I.K A. 
Howard, page 299, Great Britain, 1981. 
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house-folks were made captives. Next day. the prisoners were despatched to Damascus 
via Kufa in the most pitiable condition. The dead bodies ef Husain and his followers 
remained unburied for days and days together However, the tribesmen of Bani Asad 
felt a qualm of conscience. They engraved the dead bodies at Karbala, Iraq. 


The day of Husain’s martyrdom which is called “‘A’shura” has become the most 
solemn day in the Islamic calendar. It is marked by processions and universal mourning. 
Its celebration symbolises the whole ethos of the Muslim world. 


IMAM ZAIN-‘AL-A’BIDIN (38 Hijra/658 A D.—95 Hijra/712 A.D.) was the son of 
Imam Husain by the daughter of Sharyar Yazdigard, the last Sassanid Kiog of Persia. 
Zain-al-A’bidin, very like Sajja'd, was his appellation. His name was Ali. So beloved 
was the name of his father to Husain that he samed all his three sons as Ali. 


The Imam was physically present at Karbala, but he was not able to carry arms 
because of his serious and protracted illness. Thus, he was saved the fate-of the rest of 
his brothers, So harrowing was the tragedy of Karbala and so shocking it was for 
Syed-e-Sajja’d that he spent a major part of life in grief and Tamentation. 


When released from the prison of Yazid, Zain-al-A’bidin came back to Madina with 
his house-fulks. There he lived most of his life in seclusion, having contact with only 
a few of his select followers. 


He devoted all his life to prayer and prostration to God. His piety is reflected from 
his collection of prayers called ‘A/ Sahifa-e-Sajjadiva’. He died at Madina and was 
buried in the cemetary of Jannat-ul-Baqi where his grave exists today. 


MOHAMMAD, known as IMAM BA’QAR (57 Hijra/675 A.D-—114 Hijra/732 A.D.) was 
the son of Imam Zain-al-A'bidin and was present at Karbala im the tragedy of 6lst Hijra. 
He was then five years old. 


Extremely renowned for his erudition, Imam Ba’qar trained numerous well-known 
men of religion. It was fromall the nooks and corners of Arabia that people poured 
to Madina so as to learn the religious and spiritual sciences from him. Thus, after Ali, 
Ba’qar was the Imam from whom large number of traditions were recorded. 


The ever-increasing fame for spiritualism and knowledge was deemed as s potential 
source of danger for the then ruler. Imam Ba’qar war, therefore, poisoned. He was 
also buried in the grave-yard of Jannat-ul-Baqi, Madina. His grave exists there. 


IMAM JA’FAR, known as AJ-SA'DIQ, (83 Hijra/702 A.D.—148 Hijra/765 A.D.) was the 
son of Imam Ba’qar. Very like his fore-fathers, the Imam was an unbounded sea of 
knowledge. Ashe lived ina relatively favourable political climate, he was therefore 


able to teach openly at Madina. 


Imam Ja’far was the founder of the Academy at Madina. The fame of the Academy 
brought the disciples into thousands cach year. The disciples hailed from far and wide. 
Among his disciples were Abu Hanifa and Ja’bir bin Hayya’n. Later on Abu Hanifa 
became the founder of one of the most prominent Sunni Schools of thought. 
Ja’bir bin Hayyam was a great scientist. It is therefore evident that, besides being 
Divinity, pure sciences were also tenght at the Academy. It is said that the Imam was 
as much a master of the pure sciences as that of the Divinity. 


A host of traditions are recorded from him, in fact more than from all the other 
Imams together. He is so important for the Twelve-Imam Shiite Law that it is named 
after him as the ‘Ja’fri School’ of Islamic Jurisprudence. 
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Since the fame of Ja’far-e-Sa'diq had been rankling in the eyes of the rulers of 
his time, therefore, around 81 Hijra, severe restictions were imposed on his activities. 
Finally, he was poisoned. He too was buried in the grave-yard of Jannat-ul-Baqi, 
Madina-e-Munawwara. His grave exists there. : 


IMAM MUSA, entitled as AL-KA'ZIM (128 Hijra/744 A.D.—183 Hijra/799 A.D.) was the 
son of Imam Ja'far-e-Sa'diq. He was a contemporary of the Abbasid rulers such as 
Mansur and Ha‘roon-ur-Rashid. He lived most of his life in Madina with severe 
restrictions placed upon him. 


The death of Imam Musa was caused by the deadly poison which had tainted his 
food. The Imam was forced to eat it. He died in a prisop of Baghdad after a long, 
solitary and torturous confinement. 


After Imam Musa, no Imam was allowed to live in his traditional home of Madina. 
Each of them was forced to remain near the ruler in the seat of the government which 
was cither Baghdad or Samarrab, (Iraq). 


Imam MuSa-i-Ka'zim was known for his piety and devotion to God. He fasted during 
the day and prayed for the whole night. This practice he continued throughout his life. 


Many miracles are ascribed to the Imam. After his death which was caused by’ 
poison, he was buried at a place in the neighbourhood of Baghdad. The place was 
named after him and is now known as Ka’zmain. With the passage of time, it emerged 
asa metropolis. Itis there that his awe-inspiring mausoleum is existing even today. 
It is a perennial source of spiritual bliss to millions of the visitors, 


IMAM ALT, known as AL-RAZA (148 Hijra/765 A.D —203 Hijra/817 A D.) was the son 
of Imam Musa-e-Ka’zim. Ali Raza lived in a period when the Abbasid rulers were 
confronted with increasing. difficulties. The major problem lay in the threatening Shiite 
revolts in different parts of the Muslim world. 


The Imam, very like his fore-fathers, was a man of great learning. He was also 
known for his piety and spiritual glow. Ali Raza got an opportunity to come into 
direct personal contact with the Persians who were so impressed by his knowledge, 
Spiritual power and personal character that they became his followers ip large numbers. 


In view of conversion on a large scale and the growing might of Shiism, Al-Mamoon, 
the Caliph of Baghdad, thought out a plan so as to arrest the growing might of Shiism. 
He therefore named the Imam as his successor, thus hoping to ensnare him in worldly 
affairs and turn the devotion of his followers away from him. But, very soon Ma'moon 
realised his mistake because the offer for throne could bring the least perceptible change 
inthe Imam. Shaik Al-Mufid has thus narrated the incident : 


“‘Al-Ma’mun had sent for a group of the family of Abu Talib and had them brought 
to him from Medina. Al-Rida‘Ali b. Musa, peace be on him, was among them. They were 
taken along the road to Basra until they were brought there. The man io charge of their 
journey was known as (‘Isa) al-Juludi. He brought them to al-Ma'muo and the latter 
put them in a house. He put al-Rida‘Ali b. Musa, peace be on him, in a house and 
showed him hospitality and great respect. Then al-Ma'mun sent for him, (saying) : 
‘I want to rid myself of the caliphate and vest the office in you. What is your opinion ?” 


“Al-Rida, peace be on him, refused this offer, saying: ‘I seek refuge for you with 
God from such words, and that anyone should bear of it, Commander of the faithful.” 


¥Al-Ma’ mun repeated (the offer) in a letter, which said: “If you refuse what I have 
offered you, then you must accept being the heir after me.” 


“(Al-Sharif Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Muhammad informed me: My grand- 
father (Yahya b. al Hasan) told us: Musa b. Salama told me."’) 


“I (i.e Musa b Salama) was in Khurasan with Mubammad b. Ja‘far. I heard that 
the man with two offices (i ce. al-Fad! b. Sahl, who was in charge of the military and civil 
administration) bad gone out one day saying: ‘‘How fantastic, I have seen a wonder. 
Ask me what I have seen ?” 


“They asked him: “What have you seen, may God set you right ?” 


“I have seen al-Ma'mun, the Commander of the faithful,” he answered, “saying to 
Ali b. Musa : “I will invest you with the affairs of the Muslims. I relieve myself of my 
responsibility and make it yours. ThenI saw Alib. Musa saying: ‘Commander of the 
faithful, I have no ability or power for that.’ I have never seen the caliphate more 
abandoned than that. The Commander of the faithful deprives himself of it and offers 
itto Alib, Musa. Then Ali b. Musa rejects it and refuses it.” 


“(A group of historians (ashab al- Akhbar) and biographers (ruwat al-siyer) of the times 
of the caliphs report :) 


“Al-Ma’mun wanted the agreement (‘aqgd) of al-Rida‘Ali b. Musa and he considerd 
that matter himself. He summoned al-Fadl b Sahl into his presence and informed him 
about what he had decided upon concerning that. He told him to meet with his brother, 
al-Hasan b. Sahl, about that matter. The two met in his presence. Al-Hasan began to 
become distressed with him for that and to make him aware (of the disadvantages) of 
taking the position out of his own family and (giving it)to him. 


“*A)-Ma’mun told him: “I have promised God that if I succeed in giving up, the 
caliphate, I would leave it for the most meritorious (afdef) of the family of Abu Talib. 
I do not know anyone more meritorious than this man on the face of the earth.” 


“When al-Hasan and al-Fad! saw his determination to do that, they held back their 
opposition to it. He sent them to al-Rida, peace be on him, and they offered that to 
him. He refused but they persisted until he accepted. They returned to al-Ma’mun and 
informed him of (al-Rida’s) acceptance. He was delighted with that. On Thursday 
he held a meeting for his personal entourage (khassa). Al-Fadi b Sahi came and 
informed (them) of al-Ma’mun’s decision concerning Ali b. Musa, peace be on him, and 
that he had appointed him his successor and named him al-Rida (consent). He ordered 
them to dress in green and to come back next Thursday for the pledge of allegiance and 
receive a year's rations. 


“On that day, the people rode in their respective ranks—the militery commanders, the 
chamberlains, the judges and the others all wearing green. Al-Ma'mun was seated and 
be had two great cushions placed for al-Rida, peace be on him, so that he would have 
the same kind of seat and covers. He seated al-Rida, peace be on him, on them; he 
was dressed in green and wearing a turban and a sword. Then al-Ma’mun orderd his 
son, ‘Abbas b. al-Ma’mun, to be the first of the people to make the pledge of allegiance 
tohim. Al-Rida, peace be on him, moved his hand and hit his own face with the back 
of it and their faces with the palm. 


“Stretch out your hand for the pledge of allegiance,” al-Ma’mun demanded. 
“The Apostle of God, may God bless him and his family, used to make the pledge 


in this way when the people pledged cllegiance to him," retorted al-Rida, peace be on 
him. “His hand would be above their hands.” 


“Ten thousand dirhams were laid out. Orators and poets rose and began to mention 
the great merit of al Rids, peace be on him, and the part played by aj-Ma'mun in his 
affair. Then Abu Abbad summoned al-‘Abbas b. al-Ma’mun. He jumped up and 
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approached his father. He kissed his hand and the latter ordered him to sit down. 
Then Muhammad b. Ja‘far b. Muhammad was summoned. 


“Rise,” al-Fadl b. gah told him. 


“He rose and went towards al-Ma’mun but he did not kiss his hand. He was told to 
go and take his gift. Then al-Ma’mun called to him: ‘Go back, Abu Ja‘far, to your 
seat.” . 


“Then Abu Abbad began to call individual ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids and give them 
their gifts until the money was all used up. After that al-Ma’mun told al-Rida, peace 
be onhim: ‘Address the people and speak to them.” 


“He praised and glorified God. Thenhe said: “We have a right due to us from 
you through the Appostle of God and you also have a right due to you from us through 
him. If you carry out your duty to us, then it is necessary for us to carry out our duty 
to you.” : , 


“Nothing other than this is mentioned of him at this gathering. Al-Ma’mun ordered 
a dirham to be struck with the name of al-Rida, peace be on him, upon it. 


“‘Al-Mamun married Ishaq b. Musa b. Ja‘far tothe daughter of his paternal uncle, 
Ishaq b. Ja’far b. Muhammad. He told him to lead the pilgrimage for the people and to 
speak of the position of al-Rida as heir apparent in every town (he passed through).”3 


Shaikh Mufid furtbur narrates : 


“Ali b. Ibrahim reported on the authority of Yasir, the servant and al-Rayyan b. 
b. al-Salt :) 


“At the time of the festival, when the agreement for al-Rida, peace on him, to 
assume the position of beir apparent had been made, al-Ma’mun sent to him about the 
procession for the festival, the prayer before the people and the sermon to them. Al- 
Rida, peace be on him, sent back to him (a message saying); ‘“You know about the 
conditions made between us (for me) to enter into this affair. Therefore excuse me 
from saying the prayer before the people.” 


“I only intend by that the people’s heart should be assured and that they should 
know your great merit,”’ al-Ma'mun replied. 


“The messenger went back and forth between them over that matter. When al- 
Ma'mun insisted that al-Rida should do it, the latter sent to him (a message saying) : 
“If you had excused me, I would have preferred it. However, since you have not excused 
me, I will go out as the Apostle of God, may God bless him and his family, went out and 
the Commander of the faithful, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, peace be on him:” 


“Go out as you wish,” replied al-Ma’mun Then he orderd the military commanders, 
the chamberlains and the people to go to the door of al-Rida, peace be on him, early in 
the morning. 


“The people sat (waiting) for Abu al-Hasan (al-Rida), peace be on him, in the 
roads and on the roof-tops. Women and children gathered to wait for himto come out. 
All the military commanders and the soldiers went to his door and waited on their 
mounts until the sun rose. (Then) Abu al-Hasan (al-Rida), peace be on him, washed 
and put on his clothes. He putona white turban of cotton. One end of it he made 
hang on his breast and the other between his shoulders. Then he rubbed himself with a 





3. Al-Irshad: the Book ef Guidance, Shaikh al-Mufid, translated by Dr. I.A.K. Howard, 


pages 469-472, London, 1981. 
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little perfeme. He took his staff im his hand and said to his retainers: Do whatevor 
I do.” 


“They went on in front of him. He was bare-foot and had tucked his trousers half- 
way up his leg, and his (other) clothes were tucked in. He walked a little way. Thea 
he raised his head towards heaven and said: ‘‘God is greater (4//ahu akbar)"’ and his 
retainers repeated it with bim. Then he went on un:il he stood at the door. When the 
military commanders aod the soldiers saw him (coming) io that way, they all dismounted 
from their animals to the ground. The best of them in these circumstances were those 
who had a knife with which they could cut the leather strap of thei: sandals and 
Could take them off and go barefoot. 


“Al-Rida, peace be on him, said at the door : “God is greater (Al//ahu akbar),”’ and 
the people repeated it with him. 

“It seemed to us that the sky and the walls were answering him and that Merv shook 
with weeping and clamour. When they saw Abu al-Hasan (al-Rida) and heard him 
magoifying God and ai-Ma'mun was informed of that, al-Fadi b. Sabi, the mao with 
two offices (military and civil), told him: “Cammander of the faithful, if al-Rida 
reaches the piace of prayer for the festival in this way, the people will break out io 
rebellion. We are all afraid for our lives. So send instructions to him to go back.” 


**‘Al-Mamun sent (message) to him (which said) : ‘‘We have put an excessive burden 
On you and we have made you very tired. We donot want you to experience any hard- 
ship. Therefore, go back and let someone pray with the the people in the usual manner.” 

“Abu al-Hasan (al-Rida), peace be on him, called for his boots and put them on. 
Thea he mounted and went back. 

“The situation of the people was full of discord on that day about their prayer aad 
whether it had not been properly performed.’” 


The learned author writes again : 


“(Abu al-Qasim Ja‘far b. Muhammad iaformed me on the authority of Muhammad 
b. Ya‘qub, on the authority of Mu‘alia b. Muhammad, on the authority of Musafir, 
who said :) 

“When Harun b. al-Musyyib wanted to attack Muhammad b. Ja’far, Abu al-Hasan 
al-Rida, peace be on him, said to me (i.e. Musafir): ‘‘Go and tell him (Mubammaa b. 
Ja‘far) : ‘Do not go out tomorrow, you will be put to flight and your companions will be 
killed.’ If he asks you from where you learnt this. tell him that you learnt this, tell him 
that you saw it ina dream.” 

“I went to him and told him: ‘Do not go out tomorrow. If you go ont tomorrow, 
you will be put to flight and your companions will kill you.” 


“Where did you learn this ?” he asked me. 
“I saw it in my sleep.” I replied. 


‘*The slave only dreams when he has not washed his buttocks,”” he retorted. Then be 
went out and was put to flight and bis companions were killed.’’5 


Finally, Ma’mun-ur-Rashid is said to have had the Imam Elena: Shaikh Al- 
Mufid describes it in the following words : 


4. Al-Irshad: the Book of guidance, Shaikh al-Mufld, translated by Dr. I.A.K. Howard, 


pages 473-475, London, 1981. 
5. Ibid., pages 476-477. 
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“Whenever al-Rida ‘Ali b. Musa, peace be on him, was atone with al-Ma’mun, he 
used to give him many warnings; he would endeavour to make him fear God and show 
him the foul crimes he had committed during his caliphate. Al-Ma'mun would pretend 
to accept it but inside him he began fo hate it and find it difficulk to bear. One day al- 
Rida, peace be on him, visited al-Ma’mun and saw him performing the ablutions for 
prayer. A servant was pouring water on to his hand. 


“Commander of the faithful, don't let anyone participate in your act of worship to 
your Lord.” he, peace be on him, told him. 


**Al-Ma’mun sent the servant away and finished his ablutions by himself. However, 
that increased his rage and anger Also. al-Rida, peace be on him. used to disparage 
al-Hasan and al-Fad! b. Sahl before al-Ma’mun whenever the latter mentioned the two; 
he would describe them both in the same terms and would (encourage him) not to listen to 
their advice. They were both aware of that and they began to seck favour for themselves 
with (al-Ma'mun) against (al-Rida) ; they would mention anything which might isolate 
al-Rida from al-Ma’mun and make the latter fear the people's attitude towards him. 
They continued in this way uotil they had changed (al-Ma’mun's) opinion of (al-Rida) 
and made him act to kill him. 


“It happened one day that (al-Rida) and al-Ma’mun ate together. Al-Rida fell ill 
from the food and al-Ma'mun pretended to be sick. 

“(Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Hamza mentioned on the authority of Mansur b. Bashir, on 
the authority of his brother ‘Abd Allah b. Bashir, who said :) 


“*aAl-Ma’mun ordered me (i.e. ‘Abd Allah b. Bashir) to grow my finger-nails longer 
than was usual and not to Jet anyone know of that. I did so. Then se summoned me. 
He brought out for me something like tamarind and said: ‘‘Knead these all together 
with your hand.” 


“after I had done so, he stood up and left me. He went to al-Rida, peace be on him, 
and said: ‘What is your news ?” 

“I hope that I am well,” was the repty. 

“'Today, I am also well, praise be to God,” al-Ma'mun said. ‘‘Has one of the servants 
come to you today ?” 

**No,” he answered. 

Al-Ma’mun was angry and called out to his servants. Then he said : 


“Take some pomegranate juice now. It is one of the things one should not do 
without.” 


“Then he called me and said to me ; ‘“‘Squeeze it with your own hand.” 
“] did to and al-Ma’mun gave it to al-Rida, peace be on him, to drink with his own 


hand. That was the cause of his death. It wasonlytwo days later when he, peace be 
on him, died. 


“(It is mentioned on the authority of Abu al-Salt al-Harawi, who said :) 
“T (ie. Abu al-Salt al-Harawi) went into al-Rida, peace be on him. Al-Ma’mun 


came out from his room. Hesaidto me: “Abu al-Salt, they have done it. “Then he 
began to declare the unity of God and to magnify Him. 


“(It is reported on the authority of Muharmmad,b. al-Jabm that he said : 


‘*al-Rida used to like grapes. He (al°Ma’mun) got some for him and had needles 
prodded into them at the place of their storks. I (Muhammad b. al-Jahm) took them 
from him and they were brought to (al-Rida) and he ate them, while he was ill with the 


iliness which we have already meationed, {ft was said that wat caused by the subtlest 
of poisons. 


“When al-Rida, peace be on him, died, a}-Ma’mun kept his death secret for a day and 
anight. Then he sent to Muhammad b. Ja'far al-Sadiq, peace be on him. and a group 
of the family of Abu Talib who were with him. When they came into his presence, he 
announced the news of al-Rida’s death to them. He wept and gave an appearance of 
intense grief and pain. He showed them al-Rida (whose) body was healthy (even in 
death), saying : ‘My brother, it is hard on me to see you in this state. I had hoped that 
I would go before you. However, God refused (everything) except what He wanted.” 


“Then he ordered his body to be washed, shrouded and perfumed. He went out 
with the bier carrying it until] he reached the place where it was to be buried and buried 
it there. The place was the house of Harun b. Quhtaba in a village called Sanabad near 
Nawgan in the area of Tus. There was the tomb of Harun al-Rashid and the tomb of 
Abu al-Hasan (a!-Rida) is in front of it in its direction towards Mecca (gibia). 


“Al-Rida ‘Ali b. Musa died without leaving any child we know of, except his son, 
the Imam after him, Abu Ja’far Muhammad b. ‘Ali, peace be on them. At the time 
of his death, his son was seven years old and a few months.’"6 


1X. IMAM MOHAMMAD, known as AL-TAQI (195 Hijra/809 A.D.—220 Hijra/83$ A.D.) 
was the son of Imam Raza. When his father was martyred, Taqi was a mere boy of 
seven years and a few months of age. But even in that age, so learned and scholarly 
he was that none could compete with him. AsanImam, he was also gifted with mira- 
culous powers. 


When the news of the intellectual attainments of the boy reached Baghdad, Al- 
Ma’mun, the ruler, felt a craving to meet him. Imam Taqi was called to Baghdad. 
On having met him, Ma'’mun was eo impressed and he felt such an affection for the 
Imam that he decided to marry his daughter, Umm-ul-Fadl, to him. Shaikh Al-Mufid 
has thus narrated the incident : 


*‘Al Ma’mun had a great affection for Abu Ja’far (al-Jawad), peace be oa him, 
because of the great merit he saw in him despite his age, because of his attainment in 
philosophy and literature and because of his intellectual maturity which none of the 
scholars of the time equalied. Therefore. (al-Ma’mun) married him to his daughter 
Umnm-al-Fadl. (Abu Ja’far al Jawad) took her to Medina with him. Al-Ma'mun was 
generous in his honouring and extolling of him and giving him rank and position. 


“(Al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Sulayman reported on the authority of ‘Ali b. Ibrahim 
b. Hashim, on the authority of his father, on the authority of al-Rayyan b. Shabib, 
who said). ; 


“‘When al-Ma’mun wanted to marry his daughter Umm al-Fadl to Abu Ja’far 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali (al-Jawad), peace be on them, this news reached the ‘Abbasid 
(family), and shocked them and they were greatly concerned at this. They were afraid 
that the affair (of the caliphate) would finish up with him as it had done with al-Rida, 
peace be on him. They were very concerned about that. He met the close members of 
his family and they said to him: ‘Commander of the faithful, we adjure you before 
God against persevering in this plan you have decided upon, of marrying the son of al- 
Rida (to your daughter). For we are afraid that yoB will take away from us power 
which God has made our possession and strip away what He has clothed us in. You 





6. Al-Irshad: the Book of Guidance: Shaikh al-Mufid, translated by Dr. I. A. K. Howard, 
pages, 477-478, London, 1981. 
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know what is between ut and these people, both of old and recently, and the policy of the 
rightly-guided caliphs before you to isolate them and belittle them. We were (greatly) 
afraid of your action with al-Rida until God was sufficient for us in that task. O God, 
do not bring back to us that paia from which we had escaped. Turn aside from your 
opinion about the son of al-Rida and turn towards someone you think appropriate from 
your own family to the exclusion of anyone else.” 


“Al-Mamun replied : ‘You are the cause of (any friction) there is between yourselves 
and the family of Abu Ta’lib. If you treated these people justly, they would be much 
closer to you. As for what those who were before me have done to them, it was an act 
against kinship and I seck God's protection from it. By God, I do not regret the arrange- 
ment of succession which I made with al-Rida. I had asked him to undertake the affair 
and I was (ready to) give'it up but he refused. The decision of God was a decree which 
had been decreed. As for Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), I have chosen him because of his 
superiority to all men of merit in knowledge and merit despite his youth, and as a result 
of his miraculous nature in that. I hope that he shows the people what I know to be in 
him, and then they will understand why I hold this view with regard to him." 


“This young maa, even though he has amazed you, needs direction,” they told him. 
“He is still a boy without knowledge and understanding. Therefore act with circum- 
spection towards him so that he may become educated and may gain understanding in 
religion. Then, after that do what you think appropriate.” 


“Shame on you !"’ he retorted. “I know this young man in (comparison with) you. 
He is from the family of the House whose knowledge is from God, of those who love 
Him and are inspired by Him. His ancestors were always rich in the knowledge of 
religion and literature far (beyond) the populace which lacked the range of (their) 
perfection. If you wish, examine Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad) so that he may make clear to 
you his condition as I have described,” 


“We consent to examine him, Commander of the faithful, both for you and for 
ourselves, they answered. ‘'So let us assign someone to question him, in your presence, 
about some matter of jurisprudence. If he gets the answer to it correct, there will be 
no Opposition from us to his affair and it will demonstrate, both to the elite and to the 
public, the sound view of the Commander of the faithful. However, if he fails in that, 
we will have been able to give protection in a serious matter with regard to this idea.” 


“It is your affair and it (will take place) whenever you want to do it,’’ al-Ma‘mun 
told them. 


They left him and agreed to ask Yahya b. Aktham. He was then, the (outstanding) 
gadi of the time and he would be able to ask a question which (Abu Ja‘far al-Jawad) 
would not be able to answer. They promised him precious valuables to do that. They 
returned to al-Ma‘mun and asked him to choose a day for their meeting. He complied 
with their request. They gathered on the agreed day and with them came Yahya b. 
Aktham. Al-Ma‘mun ordered a seat of honour to be put for Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), 
peace be on him, and leather pillows to be put on it for him. That was done. Abu 
Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him, came out. At time he was a boy of nine years and 
a few months. He,sat down amid the leather pillows and Yabya b. Aktham sat 
opposite him. The people stood in their rank whiie al-Ma’mun was sitting in a seat of 
honour attached to Abu Ja’far’s, peace be on him. 


“Commander of the faithful, do you permit me to question Abu Ja‘far?’’ Yahya b. 
Aktham asked al-Ma'mun. 


“Seek permission from him for that,” al-Ma'mun replied to him. 


Then Yahya b. Aktham went forward to him and said: “May f be your ransom, 
do you permit me to question (you) ?”" 


“Ack if you want to, " Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him, told him. 


“May God make me your ransom," said Yahya‘ ‘“‘what would you say about a 
mukrim (a person in a state of ritual purification for pilgrimage) who killed an anima! 
while bunting ?” 


“Did he kill it inthe area not sanctifed or in the sanctuary?” asked Abu Ja‘far 
(al-Jawad), peace be on him. “Did the mahrim do the killing knowingly or in ignorance, 
deliberately or by mistake 2? Was the mahrim free or a slave, young or old, inexperienced 
in killing or practised? Wasthe animal hunted, winged or otherwise, little or big? 
Was the man obstinate in his action or regretful? Was the killing of the hunted animal 
at night or during the day? Was he io a state of ritual consecration for the lesser 
pilgrimage (umra) or the greater pilgrimage (Aaj/) when he did the killing ?"’ 


“Yabya b. Aktham became bewildered. Inability and indecision were clear on 
his face. He began to stutter so that all the people at the assembly were aware of his 
predicament. 


“Praise be to God for this blessing and the success of my judgement,” said 
al-Ma’mun. Then he looked at the members of his family and said: “Do you recognise 
now what you used to deny ?” 


“He went up to Abu Ja‘far, peace be on him, and asked him: “Will you address us, 
Abu Ja‘far ?” 


Yes, Commander of the faithful,” he replied. 


“‘May I be your ransom,” al-Ma’mun said, ‘address us on your own account and I 
am pleased with you on my account. I will marry you to Umm al-Fadl, my daughter, 
even though these people object.” 


“Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be him, said: ‘Praise be to God in confetsing His 
blessing. There is no god except God, unique in His unity. Blessings be upon 
Muhammad, the lord of His creatures and upon the pure ones from his family. It is 
the favour of God to His creatures that He has enriched them with the permitted 
apart from the forbidden.” Then he quoted ;‘‘ Marry the widows among you, and the 
righteous of your slaves and handmaidens. If they are poor, God will enrich them out of 
His bounty. God is (all) encompassing, knowing (XXIV 32). Thus it is that Muhammad b. 
Musa will become betrothed to Umm al-Fadl, the daughter of the servant of God, al- 
Ma’mun. He has bestowed as a dowry for her the dowry of his (distant) grandmother, 
Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, which is five hundred good dirhams. Will you marry 
him to her for that dowry which has been mentioned, Commander of the faithful ?” 


“Yes, replied al-Ma’mun, “I will marry you, Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), to Umm al- 
‘ Fadl, my daughter, for the dowry which has been mentioned. Do you accept the 
marriage ?” 

“I accept it and I consent to it,” replied Abu Ja'far (al-Jawad), peace be on him. 

Al-Ma’mun ordered the people to sit in the ranks of courtiers and public. 

[ Al-Rayyan reported : J 

“It was not long before we heard voices, like the sounds of sailors in their songs. 


Suddenly (there appeared) slaves pulling a boat made of silver, tied to ropes of silk on 
carts filled with perfume. Al-Ma’mun ordered the beards of the courtiers to be daubed 
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with the perfume. Then it passed on to the general populace and they perfumed them- 
selves with it. Tables were set up and the people ate. Gifts were brought out for all 
the people in accordance with their position. When the people departed and only some 
of the courtiers remained, al-Ma’mun said to Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him: 
**May I be your ransom, would you consider telling us the law (figh) concerning the 
aspects into which you divided the killing of an animal by a mukrim so that we may learn 
and benefit by it ?”’ 


“Yes,” replied Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him. “If he had ki'led the animal 
outside sacred ground and it was winged and large, (an atonement of) a sheep would have 
been necessary for him. If he had struck it down in the santuary, the penalty required 
of him would be doubled. If he killed a young bird outside sacred ground, then (an 
atonement of) a lamb which had been weaned off milk would have been required of 
him. If he had killed it in the sanctuary, then he would have been required (to sacrifice) 
a lamb and the value of the young bird. As for wild animals, if it was the wild ass, he 
would have been required (to sacrifice) acow. If it was an ostrich, the sacrifice of a 
camel would have been necessary for him. If. it had been a deer, then a sheep would 
be necessary. If he had killed any of those in the sanctuary, the penalty would have been 
a doubled sacrifice offered in the Ka'ba. If the muhrim had struck down anything which 
required a sacrifice to be made for it and his state of ritual consecration was for the 
greater pilgrimage (hajj), he would sacrifice it at Mina. If his state of ritual consecration 
was for the lesser pilgrimage (umra), he would sacrifice it in Mecca. The penalties for 
hunting by one who knows (it to be forbidden) and by one who is ignorant (of that) are 
the same. If he did it delibrately, it is a sin. He is absolved of its (sinfulness), if it is 
by mistake. The free man is responsible for the payment of his own atonement while 
the master is responsible for the payment of his slaves. There is no atonement necessary 
for a child while it is necessary for an adult. Anyone who regrets his action will escape 
the punishment of the Hereafter through his regret and anyone who is obstinate will be 
required to recieve punishment in the Hereafter.” 


“You have done well, Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), and God has adorned you,” al-Ma’mun 
said to him. ‘‘Now would you see fit to question Yahya as he questioned you " 


“*May I question you?” Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad)) peace be oa him, asked Yahya. 


“May I be your ransom,”’ he answered, ‘“‘that is up to you but if you know the 
answer of what you ask me, then I will gain the benefit of it from you.” 


“Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him, said: “Tell me about a man who looked 
at a woman at the beginning of the day, and his looking at her was forbidden to him. 
Yet as the morning continued, she was allowed to him. At noon she became forbidden 
to him yet in the afternoon she was permited to him. At sunset she was forbidden to 
him but when the night came she was allewed to him. In the middle of the night, she 
was forbidden to him but at dawn she was permitted to him. What was the state of 
this woman and why was she permitted and forbidden to him at different times ?” 


“God has not guided me to the answor this question and I do not know the 
approach to it,” Yahya b. Aktham told him. ‘Would you think it appropriate to benefit 
us with it?” 


“This woman is a slave-girl of a man among the people,” said Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), 
peace be on him. ‘‘A foreigner looked at her at the beginning of the day and then his 
looking at her was forbidden to him. As the morning continued, he bought her from her 
owner and she became permitted to him. At noon, he gave her ber freedom and then 
she was forbidden to him. In the afternoon, he married her and then she was permitted 
tohim. At sunset, he parted from her according to the disapproved formula (zihar). 


You are to me like my mother's flesh (zahr) and then she was forbidden to him. At 
night, he made atonement for the (zihar) and she was permitted to him. Halfway through 
the night, he divorced her with the first declaration of the three-fold divorce and she 
was forbiddea to him. At dawn, he renounced it and she was permitted to him.” 


“Then al-Ma’mun went forward towards those of his family who were present and 
said to them : “Ie there anyone among you who could answer questions in the way this 
answer (has been given) or expatiate on the answer which has just been given ?”” 


“No, by God,” they replied. ‘‘Iadeed the Commander of the faithful knows better 
. about the decisions he makes.” 


“Shame on you,” he said to them. ‘‘This House has been singled out among creatures 
for the outstanding merit which you have seen. Even youthfulness in years does not 
prevent them from attaining perfection (of intellect). Don't you realise that the Apostle 
of God, may God bless him and his family, began bis mission by calling on the Com- 
mander of the faithful, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, to follow him when he was only a boy of ten 
years? And the latter accepted Islam from him and judged his (actions) by it? He 
did not call on anyone else of his age (to accept Islam). (Again) al-Hasan and al-Husayo, 
peace be on them, gave the pledge of allegiance when they were only boys of less than 
six. He did not require the pledge of allegiance from any boy except those two. Do you 
not realise now the special way God has singled out these people? They are offspring 
who follow one another so that the last of them carries out what the first of them did.” 


“True, Commander of the faithful,” they replied and then the people rose. 


“On the next day, the people came and Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him, 
came. The military leaders, the chamberlains, the courtiers and the general public came 
to greet al-Ma'mun and Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad), peace be on him. Three trays of silver 
were brought out. On them were nuggets of musk and kneaded saffron. In the 
middle of the nuggets were pieces of parchment on which was written considerable wealth, 
annual income and estates. Al-Ma'’mun ordered them to be scattered among the 
courtiers. Everyone into whose hand fell a nugget would take out the piece of parch- 
ment in it. He would seek (fulfilment) from him and he would grant it. Bags containing 
ten thousand dirhams were put down and their contents scattered among the military 
leaders and others. The people departed and they were rich as a result of the gifts and 
the salaries. Al-Ma‘mun gave alms to all the poor and he continued to be generous to 
Abu Ja‘far (al-Jawad) peace be on him, and to magnify his position throughout his life, 
and he recommended bim to his children and all his family.””” 


Imam Taqi too was martyred in Baghdad by poisoning. It is said that Al-Mu’tasim, 
the ruler of Baghdad, had a hand in it. Al-Mu'tasim, made the Imam leave Madina. So 
he came to Baghdad two days before the end of the month of Mohorram in the year 220 
Hijra/835 A.D. In the month of Zul-Qa’d next year, the Imam’s death was caused by 
poisoning. 


X. ALI, known as AL-NAQI (212 Hijra/827 A.D.—254 Hijra/868 A.D.) was the son of 
Imam Tagi. Imam Naqi was a great scholar, an eminent theologian and a fountain of 
all spiritual and mundane knowledge. He remained in Madina teaching the religious 
sciences until 243 Hijra/857 A.D. when he was summoned to Samarrah by the ruler 
called Al-Mutawakkil. 


At Samarrah, Mutawakkil and his successors treated him harshly and confined him 
to prison. Imam Naqi was also poisoned. Asa result of it, he died. He was buried at 





7. Al-Irshad : the Book of Guidance, Shaikh al-Mufid, translated by 1.A.K. Howard, pages 
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Samarrah, frag. His mausoleum exists even today and is a source of perennial spiritual 
bliss to millions of his followers. 


Imam Nagi had been a beacon light and a fountain of piety for the whole of his - 
life. Amidat the torture and harsh treatment of the Abbasi@ rulers, the Imam remained 
steadfastly firm in the task of preaching the divine gospels and upholding the cause of 
Truth. Very many miracles, reflecting his high spiritual power, are attributed to him. 
Shaikh Al-Mufid narrates the following : 


“Abu Al-Qasim Ja'far b. Muhammad informed me on the authority of Mchammad 
b. Ya’qub, on the authority of al-Husayn b. Muhammad, on the authority of Mu’alla 
b. Muhammad, on the ay of al-Washsha, on the authority of Khayra’n al-Asba'ti, 
who said ; 


“I (i.e. Khayra’n al-Asba’ti) went to Abu al-Hasan Ali b. Muhammad (al-Ha'di), 
peace be on them, at Madina. He asked me: ‘What is the news of al-Wa'thiq ?’ 


** “May I be your ransom,’ I replied, ‘I left him in good health, but while I am one 
of the closest people in contact with him, my (last contact with him was ten days ago.") 


* ‘The Modinans say that he has died’, he told me. 


*‘When he told me that ‘the people’ were saying (that), I knew that he meant him- 
self. Then he asked me: ‘What has Ja'far (i.c. at Mutawakkil) been doing ?” 


“**T left him in the wretchedest of predicaments in prison,’ I said. 

** ‘He is now in control of affairs’, he told me. 

“**What has Ibn Zayyat been doing ?’ he asked me. 

** ‘The people are with him and the authority is his authority’, I answered. 

“ ‘Now it is unlucky for him,’ he said. Then he fell silent. He said to me: ‘There 


is no escape from the decrees and ordinances of God, Khayra’n. Al-Wa'thiq has died. 
Ja'far-al-Mutawakkil sits (on the throne) and Iba al-Zayya’t has been killed’. 


** ‘When, may I be your ransom 7’ I asked. 
“ ‘Six days after your departure’, he said. 


** Abu al-Qa’sim Ja'far b. Muhammad informed me on the authority of Muhammed 
b. Ya’qub, onthe authority of Ali bio Muhammed, on the authority of Ibra’him b. 
Muhammad al-Ta’hiri, who sald: 


**Al-Mutawakkil became ill with boils which apporred on him. He was on the 
point of death. No one dared to touch him with aknife (to cut them away), His mother 
vowed that if he was preserved, she would give a great deal of wealth from her fortune to 
Abu al-Hasan Ali bin Muhammad (al-Ha’di), peace be on them. Al-Fath b. Kha’qa'n 
said to him: ‘if you sent to this man—meaning Abu al-Hasan’ (Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Ha’di), peace be on him—and ask him, perhaps he will have the description of something 
by which God will bring ease to you’. 


** ‘Send to him’, he ordered. 
“The messenger departed. He returned and said: 


‘Take the dregs of the fat from a sheep. Mix it with rose-water and put it on the 
boils. It will be beneficial, if God permits’. 


“Those who were present with al-Mutawakkil began to scoff at his words. Al-Fath 
saidtothem: ‘There will be no harm in ss out what he said. By God, I hope there 
is advantage in it.’ 


“The fat was brought, mixed with rose-water and put oa the boils. They opened 
out. Out came what had been in them. The mother of al-Mutawakkil was overjoyed at 
at the news of his health. She sent ten thousand dinars under her seal to Abu al-Hasan 
(Ali b. Muhammad al-Hadi). Al-Matawakkil was now cured of his iliness. Some days 
later al-Batha’i went to al-Mutawakkil to report lies about Abu al-Hasan (Ali b. 
Muhammed al-Hadi). He said: ‘He has money and weapons’. 


“*Al-Mutawakkil sent Sai’d, the Chamberlain, to go unexpectedly to him at night and 
seize what money and weapons he could find with him and bring (them) to him. 


“{Ibrahim b. Muhammad one: Sai’d, the chamberlain, said to me (i.e. 
Ibrahim Muhammad): } 


“I (Sai’d, the Chamberlain, went to the house of Abul Hasan (al-Hadi) at night. I 
had a ladder with me. I climbed it up om to the roof. I went down some stairs ia the 
darkness. I did not know where I was in the house. Then Abul Hasan (al-Hadi) 
called to me from the house: ‘Sai’d, (stay) where you are until a candle is brought to 
you’, Soon a candle was brought and I went down. I found him wearing a woolen 
cloth and a hat of wool. His prayer mat was on the floor in froot of him. He was 
facing the gibla (i.e. the direction of Mecca). He said to me ‘In front of you are the 
rooms’. 

“I went into them and searched them but I did not find anything inthem. However, 
I did find a purse of ten thousand dirhams sealed with the seal of the mother of al- 
Mutawakkil and a bag sealed with her (seal). Then Abul Hasan sacra: said: ‘In 
front of you is the prayer mat.’ 


“Tl lifted it up and found a sword in a cloth sheath. I took that and went to (al- 
Mutawakkil). When he saw the seal of his mother on the purse of ten thousand dinars, 
he sent for her. She came to him and he asked her about the purse of ten thousand 
dinars, he sent for her. One of the servants of the courtiers informed me that she said: 
‘When you were ill, I vowed that if you recovered, I would send him ten thousand dinars 
from my wealth and I sent them to him. This is my seal on the bag. He has not dis- 
turbed it nor opened the other bag’, 

“There were four hundred dinars in the (other) bag. (Al-Mutawakkil) ordered 
another purse of ten thousand dinars to be added to the (existing) purse and told me: 

“Carry that to Abul Hasan (al-Hadi), peace be on him, and take back to him the 
sword and the bag with its contents.’ 

“I carried them to him. I felt ashamed in front of him andI said tohim: ‘Master, 
it grieves me to have entered your house without your permission but I was ordered 
{to do it).’ 

“He said to me: ‘Those who do wrong willbe aware of it. By what kind of change 
shall they be changed (XXVI 227)’. 

“* [Abu al-Qasim Jafar b. Muhammad informed me on the authority of Muhammed 
b. Yaqub, on the authority of al-Huseyn b. Muhammed, on the authority of al-Mualle 
b. Mubammad b. Abd Allah, om the authority of Ali b. Muhammed b. al-Faraj al- 
Rukhkhaji told me: J 

‘“‘Abu al-Hasan (al-Hadi), peace be on him, wrote to him (i.e. Muhammed b. al- 
Faraj al-Rukhkhaji): ‘Muhammed, get your affairs in order and take precautions for 
yourself’, 

**[ Muhammed b. al-Faraj reported : | 


‘My affairs were in order and I did not know what he meant by what he had written 
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to me until a messenger came for me and took me from Egypt chained in iron and 
siezed everything I possessed. I remained in prison for cight years. Then (another) 
letter came to me from him while I was in prison: ‘Muhammed b. al-Faraj, do not go 
in the area of the western part of Samarra.’ 


“TI read the letter and said to myself : 


‘Abu al-Hasan (al-Hadi), peace be on him, writes this to me while I am in prison. 
This is indeed strange’. 


“It was only a few days later that I was set free, my bonds were undone and I was 
released. After my release, I wrote some requests tohim to ask God to restore my 
estatesto me. He wrote tome: ‘Your estates will be restored to you but it would not 
harm you if your estates were not restored to you’. 


** [| Ali b. Muhammed al-Nawfali reported : ] 


“When Muhammed b. al-Faraj al-Rukhkhaji went to al-Askar (Samarra), (al-Hadi) 
wrote to him about the restoration of his estates to him: However, the letter did not 
arrive before he died.’’* 


Imam al-Nagqi, resided for a time at his residence in Samarra. He was held in the 
highest esteem by the people, though Mutawakkil and his successors treated him 
harshly. Mutawakkil once endeavoured to make him fall into a trap but the ruler was 
not able to do that. The ruler of Baghdad, asis said, got the Imam poisoned and asa 
result of that Imam Nagi died in 254 Hijra/868 A.D. He was buried in Samarra where 
his mausoleum exists even to this day. It is a source of spiritual illumination to the 
millions. 


XI. IMAM HASAN called AL-ASKARI (232 Hijra/845 A.D.—260 Hijra/872 A D.) was the 
son of Imam Ali Nagi. A long period of his life was spent at Samarra where he was 
kept in confinement under the watchful eyes of the Abbasid rulers, especially since it was 
known that people were awaiting his son, the Twelfth Imam, who was to be the promised 
‘Mehdi’ or ‘the guided one’, destined to wipe out injustice from the face of the world, 
usher a new era of peace and piety everywhere on the earth. 


Imam Hasan Askari was married to the daughter of the Byzantine emperor, Narjis 
Khatoon, who had a dream, as is said, regarding the birth of the ‘babe’. 


The eleventh Imam was an embodiment of picty and sanctimoniousness, of unbuunded 
knowledge and erudition, of great moral and spiritual values. Many miracles were 
shown by him so as to make people believe that he enjoyed the divine favour. 


The Imam, with regard to his death, bad the fate of his forefathers. He died of 
poison which wes administered at the behest of the Abbasid King. After his death, 
Imam Askari was buried in his house at Samarra, (Iraq). His mausoleum exists there. 
It is a symbol of great awe and reverence. 


XI. MOHAMMAD, known as AL-MEHDI (born in the year 256 Hijra/868 A.D.) was the son 
of Imam Askari. He lived in hiding under the protection and tutelage of his father 
until the latter's death. Then he went into ‘Occultation’ which is called ‘Ghaibat’ in the 
Arabic language. In other words, Imam Mehdi became hidden from the eyes of ordi- 
nary men and appeared only to his deputies. 


The first ‘Occultation’ of the Imam began in the year 260 Hijra/873-74 A.D. It is 
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"Ghaibat-al-Sughra’ or ‘Short Occultation’, because during this period, he maintained 
contact with four persons of great piety and learning. To them he guided. 


The ‘Ghaibat-al-Kubra’ or Great Occultation’ of the Imam began in the year 329 Hijra/ 
940-40 A.D. It will continue as long as God wills, and when he reappers. injustice and 
evil of every kind shall be totally effaced from this world. Long before the Imam’s 
Occultation, God, the Almighty, had made Jesus Christ to ascend. The said prophet 
has been waiting for the re-appearanes of the Imam. Along with Mehdi, peace be upon 
him, Christ will also reappear. 


When the Twelfth [mam appears again, it is believed that he will first address the 
whole human race from the holy sanctuary called Ka’ba. His speech will be listened all 
over the globe. It will be understood by each and every listener in his or her own 
language. 


Secondly, the Imam shall have the power to appear at any place and at any time, 
if he wishes so. Further, no time, not even afraction of a moment, will be consumed 
in his journey. 


Thirdly, the Imam shall lead the prayers with Jesus Christ as one of the followers. 


As regards the sign of the reappearance of the [mam, peace be on him, the period 
of time of his reappearance and the direction of his reappearance, Shaikh al-Mufid says 
in his valuable and famous book called ‘Al-Irshad : the Book of Guidance’ : 


“Traditions have been reported mentioning the signs for the time of the appearance 
of the Imam who will arise (gai’m), peace be on him, and the events which will take 
place before his appearance, together with the indications and features of it. Among 
them one: The Sufyani will come out in revolt; the Hasanid will be killed; the 
Abbasid wil! dispute over_worldly kingdom ; there will be an eclipse of the sun in the 
middle of the month of Ramadan ; there will be an eclipse of the moon at the end of 
that month in contrast to ordinary happenings; the land will be swallowed up at al- 
Bayda ; it will be swallowed in the east ; it will be swallowed up in the west; a pure 
soul (nafs Zakiyya) will be killed in the outskirts of Kufa with seventy righteous men; a 
Hashmite will be slaughtered between the corner (of the Ka’ba) and the station of 
Abraham) ; the wall of the mosque of Kufa will be destroyed; black standards will 
advance from Khurasan ; al-Yamani will come out in revolt; al-Maghribi will appear 
in Egypt and take possession of it from Syria; the Turk will occupy the region of al- 
Jazira : the Byzantines will occupy RamjJa ; the star will appear in the east giving light 
just like the moon gives light ; then (the new moon) will bend until its two tips almost 
meet ; a colour will appear in the sky and spread to its horizons; a fire will appear for 
a long time in the east remaining in the air for three or seven days; the Arabs will 
throw off the reins and take possession of their land, throwing out the foreign authority ; 
the people of Egypt will kill their ruler and destroy Syria; and three standards will 
dispute over it (Syria); the Standards of Qays and the Arabs will come among the 
people of Egypt ; the standards of Kinda (will go) to Khurasan; horses will come from 
the West until they are stabled in al-Hira; the black standards will advance towards 
them from the east ; the Euphrates will flood so that the water comes into the alleys of 
Kufa ; sixty liars will come forward, all of them claiming prophethood, and twelve will 
come forward from the family of Abu Ta’lib, all of them claiming the Imamate ; a man 
of important rank of the supporters of the Abbassids will be burnt between Jalula and 
Khanigqin ; the bridge next to Karkh in the city of Baghdad will be established; a black 
wind will raise it at the beginning of the day and then an earthquake will occur so that 
much of it will be swallowed up ; fear will cover the people of Baghdad; swift death 
(will occur) there and there will be a loss of property, lives and harvests ; locusts will 
appear at their usual times and at times not usual so -hat they attack agricultural land 
and crops and there will be little harvest for what the people planted; two kinds of 
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foreigners will dispute and much blood will be shed in their quarrel; slaves will rebel 
against obedience to their masters and kill their masters (mawali); a group of heretics 
(chl al-bida) will be transformed until they become monkeys and pigs ; slaves will conquer 
the land of their masters ; a cry (will come) from the sky (in such a way) that all the 
people will hear it in their own languages ; a face and a chest will appear in the sky 
before the people in the centre of the sun ; the dead will arise from their graves so that 
they will return to the world and they will recognise one another and visit one another ; 
that will come to an end with twenty-four continuous rain-storms and the land will be 
revived by them after being dead and it will recognise its blessings, after that every 
disease will be taken away from those of the Shia of the Mahdi, peace be on him, who 
believe in the truth ; at that time they will know of his appearnce in Mecca and they 
will go to him to support him. 


“(These signs) are as the reports have mentioned. Among the total of these events 
are some which are bound (to happen) and other which are conditional. God knows 
best what will take place. We have only mentioned them on the basis of what is recoun- 
ted in basic sources of tradition (usu/) because of their inclusion in traditions which have 
been handed down. From God we seek help and Him do one ask for success.""9 


About the year of the appearance of the Imam, peace be on him, the learned auther 
writes : 

“(Jafar al-Sadiq) said : ‘The one who will rise (e/-ga'im) will not come forth in an 
odd year : one, three, five, seven or nine. 


“Al-Fadl b. Shadan (reported) on the authority of Muhammad b. Ali al-Kufi, on the 
authority of Wahb b. Hafs, on the authority of Abu Bashir, who said : 


“Abu Abd Allah (Jafa al-Sadiq), peace be on him, said : ‘(A voice) will summon the 
one who will rise (a/-ga'im) on the night of the twenty-third of the month and he will 
rise on the day of Ashura, the day on which Husayn b. Ali, peace be on him, was 
killed. It is as if I could see him on Saturday, 10th of the month of al-Muharram, stand- 
ing between the corner (of the Ka’ba) and the station (of Abraham) and Gabriel, peace 
be on him, on his right will call for the pledge of alleglance to God. His Shia will come 
to him from the ends of the earth, rolling up in great numbers to pledge allegiance to 
him. Then God will fill the earth with justice just as it was filled with injustice.1¢ 


Concerning the direction from which the holy Imam will come, Shaikh al-Mufid 
has stated : 

“The report has come that he, peace be on him and his fathers, will go from Mecca 
until he comes to Kufa. He will stay on its sand-dunes and scatter the soldiers into the 
cities. 

“{Al-Hajjal has reported on the authority of Thala'ba, on the authority of Abu Bakr 
al-Hadrami, on the authority of Abu Ja’far (al-Baqir), peace be on him :] 

“(Al-Bagqir said :) ‘It is as if (I could see) the one who will rise (al:ga'im), peace be 
on him, on the sand-dunes of Kufa. He came there from Mecca with five thousand 
angels. Gabriel was on his right and Michael on his left. The believers were (standing) 
in front of him and he was scattering the soldiers into the land. 


“{It is reported on the narration (riwaya) of Amr b. Shamir, on the authority of Abu 
Ja'far (al-Ba'qir), peace be on him :]} 





9. Al-Irshad : the Book of Guidance, Shaikh Al-Mufd, translated by Dr. I.K.A. Howard, 
pages $41-542, London, 1981. 


10. Ibid., page $48. 
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“Al-Ba‘qir mentioned the Makdi and said: ‘He will enter Kufa and there 
will be three standards which will have become confused. They will be clear to him. 
He will go until he comes to the pulpit. Then he will preach but the people will not 
know what he says because of the weeping. On the second Friday, the people will ask 
him to pray the Friday with them. He will order that a place of prostation be marked 
for him with red dye and he will pray there with them. Then he will order that a river 
should be dug from the back of the shrine of al-Husayn, peace be on him, which would 
flow to the Ghariyyayn so that the water would- descend into al-Najaf. At its entrance 
bridges and mills would be working. It is as if I (could see) an old woman, on her head 
a basket, in which is wheat which is brought to those mills and they grind it without 
charging." 


Reports have also been handed down concerning the period of time of the dominion 
of the Twelfth Imam. Shaikh Mufid has has explained this point as well in his famous 
and scholarly book : 


“(Abd-al Karim al-Jufi reported J 


“I (ie. Abd aleKarim al-Jufi) asked Abu Abd Allah (Ja'far al-Sadiq), peace be on 
him : ‘How long will the one who will arise (ga’im), peace be on him, rule ?” 


“ ‘Seven years,” answered, ‘but the days will lengthen for him so that one of his 
years will be the same lenght as ten of your years. So the yearsof his dominion will be 
seventy of your years here. On his coming, it will rain on the people during the month 
of Jumada al-Akhira and for ten days during the month of Rajab with rain, the like 
of which creatures have never seen. By it, God will bring forth the bodies of the 
believers in the graves. It is as if I could see them advancing from Juhayna shaking off 
the soll from their hair."!2 


The Holy Ka’ba, situated at Mecca, is the sacred House of God. It’s the most important 
sanctuary of the Muslims. During the piigrimage or Umara, the Muslims circumbulate 
around it. The pilgrimage is made cach year in the month of Zita) which is the last month 
of the Islamic calendar. 


One of the corners of the Holy Ka’ba is called Rukn-o-Yama'si. 


Jerusaiom is a sacred city of the Muslims, the Christians and the Jews. For the Muslims, it 
is important because of Aqsa mosque which, in the carly days of Islam, was regarded as the 
Qibla-c-Awwal and the Muslims prayed by facing towards it. Further, in the ‘ascension , 
the Holy Prophet was first taken to it. 


It is a spring of water within the precints of the Holy Ka’ba. It gushed out at the commad 
of God in order to quench the thirst of infant Ismail, the son of Abraham. 


A black-stone about 4; feet high from the ground. It is fixed in the south-east corner of the 
Holy Ka’ba. It is commonly believed that the stone belonged to Heaven. The Muslims kise 
it because the Holy Prophet did so. 


A hillock near the Ka’ba. It it now within the precints of the Sanctuary. 
The old name of Madina. 
One of the well-known prophets. 


The son of Jacob, Joseph was one of the prophets. He is known for his extra-ordinary 
physical charm. aca a ad aaa 





11, Al-Irshad : the Book of Guidance, Shaikh al-Mufid, translated by Dr. 1.K.A. Howard, 


page $49, London, 1981. 


12. Ibid., page 550. 
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To Madina, the Prophet migrated from Mecca. It was from there that the Islam spread. 
Madina witnessed the scene of a model state for a decade. 


When the Holy Prophet died, he was buried there. His mausoleum exists there and is a 
source of great inspiration to teeming millions. 


In the sacred land of Madina, other personalities such as Hazrat Abdullah, Hazrat 
Hamza, Hazrat Fatima Zahra, Hazrat Hasan, Hazrat Zainul A’bidio, Hazrat Ba’gar and 
Hazrat Ja’far-e-Sa'dig etc. are buried too. 


Hazrat Mohammad (peace be upon him and his progeny) was the last of all the prophets. 


God, the Almighty, created the Holy Prophet from His own light. According to a narrative, 
the Holy Prophet said : “I and Ali are created from one and the same light.” 


It stands for Hazrat Ali. 
It means Fatima Zahra who was the ‘Best of all the women.’ 
The eternal light means the newly-born babe——i.e. Husain. 


The month of Sha'ba'n is the eighth month in the Arabic calendar. It was in this month 
that Imam Husain was born. 


Eid-ul-Fitr is one of the major festivals of the Muslims. On this day, the Muslims 
pray God and thank Him for enabling them to fast during the holy month of Ramadhan. 


The day of rejoicings, especially in Iran. 
The night of the ‘Ascent’ of the Holy Prophet. The Ascent included the journey of the 
Messenger of God first from Madina to Mecca and then to the Al-Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem. 


Afterwards, the Prophet was transcended and then there remained a distance of two 
bows in the communion of the ‘Two’. 


The Ascent, as is stated, took place within a flick of a moment. It is indeed a miracle 
of the highest order. When considered in the light of the ‘laws of motion,’ the Ascent poses 
a groat challenge to the scientists. 


During the nights of 15th Sha’ba'n and 23rd Ramadhan each year, the angels present them. 
selves before the Twelfth Imam. 


Rizwan is the name of the ‘Guard of Heaven’. 


Tat’ar, a place in the Central Asia, is now a part of the present U.S.S.R. In the past, this 
place was known for a high quality of deer. 


It stands for Ali Ibne Abi Ta'lib. 
A maid servant. 


Virgin Mary was the mother of Jesus Christ. Her virginity is ascertained in the holy Quran. 
The Holy Prophet very often addressed Hazrat Fatima Zabra as Mary, the Second. 


This is a highly significant sentence. It is pregnant with deep meaning. There is no 
denying the fact that as his grand-son, Husain was unto the Holy Prophet. Bat, how could 
the Messenger of God come of Husain ? 


This indeed looks like a riddle. But the scholars of Islamic learning have elucidated 
this part of the sentence that the Prophet purposely uttered it because he knew that, by his 
noble and glorious sacrifice, Husain would save Islam. 


In the Urdu text, Mir Anis has used the expression of ‘Hujjat-e-ba’hir' which means explicitly 
clear. 
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The Holy Prophet had the forebodings as to how mercilessly his grand-son would be done to 
death for not making allegiance to Yazid. 


A common practice among the Muslims all over the world. This prayer-call is made after 
a babe is born and it is bathed. 


In this sixtain, Anis has beautifully preseated the symbolic value of the letters constituting 
the name of Imam Husain. The English rendering is but a poor match. 


Ali and Fatima. 


In this sixtain, the poet has pointed out some of the attributes of Imam Husgin. These 
attributes of Imam Husain were revealed by none cise but by the Prophet of Islam, | 


A belief of the Shiite Muslims which is corraborated by the saying of the Holy Prophet. 


On 10th Moharram, 6Ist Hijra, when Imam Husain was martyred, his body was trampled 
under the horses’ hooves. This pernicious practice was in vogue during the pagan Arabia 
aod one who had to be further insulted, his dead body was put under the hooves. Islam 
had abolished this inhuman practice. But whata pity! The Muslims revived it for none 
else but for the grand-son of their own Prophet. 


From 7th till 10th of Mobarram, Husain and his house-folks as well as his followers were 
deprived of water. 


An Indian custom which found its way in the marsia. In Indo-Pakistani society, certain 
rituals are made on the sixth day of the birth of a child. 


A tradition among the Muslims that on the fortieth day of the death of a person, a gathering 
is held ia which the holy Quran is recited and requeim is made for the departed soul. 


It is said that the martyrs of Karbala, including Imam Husain, remained unshrouded and 
engraved for some days ; although the troops of Yazid had buried their own dead soldiers. 
However, a tribe called Bani Asad buried them after a few days. 


On Husain’s approbation, as the Holy Prophet said, will depend entry into Heaven. The 
Messenger of God also said, “Hasan and Husain are the lords of the youth of Paradise.” 


A'bid or Zain-ul-A'bidio, was the eldest son of Imam Husain. He could not take arms at 
Karbala because he was too ill to move. After the martyrdom of Imam Husain, Imam Zajp- 
ul-A’bidio, was made a prisoner and was taken to Damascus in fettors. 


"One of the prophets : he is also known for his very long life. 


Another name of Imam Ali. 

It stands for Imam Husain. 

Martyrdom. 

Propitious birth, full of jubilation, 

Hazrat Muslim bin Aqeel bin Abu Ta’lib. Muslim was the cousin of Imam Husain. 
Hazrat Zainab was the sister of Imam Husain. 

Hazrat Qa’sim was the son of Imam Hasan and the nephew of Imam Husain. 


Hazrat Abbas bin Ali bin Abu Ta’lib was a loving and devoted brother of Jmam Husain. 
He was the most daring and gallant fighter of his time. When martyred, he was 32 years old. 


Hazrat Ali Akbar was the youthful son of Imam Husain. He was 18 years old when the 
battle of Karbala took place. Akbar had a close resemblance with the Prohet of islam. 
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Husain‘s darling daughter aged 4 years. She died in Yazid's cage during the captivity of. 
the house-folks of Husain. 


Sajjad—an appellation of Imam Zain-ul-Abidin. 

One of the two wives of Imam Hussain. 

Imam Hasan was the elder brother of Imam Husain. 

Prophet Mohammad, Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husain. 

Hazrat Bano, one of the two wives of Imam Husain, was the daughter of the King of Persia. 
Hazrat Zainab, the affectionate sister of Imam Husain, had two sons. They were called 


Aun and Mobammad. Both of them lost their lives while fighting pgainst the infidels at 
Karbala. They were teen-agers. 


This sixtain reveals how ardently Husain loved God and what an implicit faith he had in the 
Providence. 


Zainab and Umme Kulthoom were the daughters of Ali and Fatima ; Umme Farwa, the 
widow of Imam Hasan was also present at Karbala; Similarly, Laila and Rubab, the two 
wives of Imam Husain, were the participants in the event of Karbala. 


After the martyrdom of Husain and his comrades, the tents of the Imam were first looted 
aod then set on fire. Thus, the kith and kith of Husain, especially the young ones, were 
exposed to great hardship. Further, their survival was at stake too, 


Like Prophethood, the [mamate is one of the pillars of faith in the Shiite Islam. The Imams 
are also believed as infallible. 


Toor was a mount where God revealed His light to Prophet Moses. As a result of this 
revelation, Moses fainted and the mountain was burnt. 


Azza, La’t and Mana’t were the names of some of the main idols placed in the holy Ka'ba. 
There wore hundreds of such idols worshipped by the pagan Arabs. 


After the conquest of Mecca, these idols were broken and removed from the holy 
sanctuary. In cleansing the Abode of God from the defiling idols, the Prophet of Islam and 
Imam Ali worked together. 


Title of Hazrat Ali. 


The third couplet is epithetical. In the battle-field of Karbala, fighting against the forces 
of tyranny and evil, Imam Husain was acting as the representative of all the prophets 
ranging from Adam to Mohammad (peace be upon him and his progeny). 


The Holy Qura’n. 

How beautifully ‘Rajz'—the war poem—is worded. 
The old name of Madina. 

Hazrat Fatima Zahra. 

‘Mammon’ means God of wealth. 


Islam, essentially a religion of peace, permits only a defensive war. Therefore, all the battles 
fought during the days of the holy Prophet, were of the defensive nature. 


Similarly, it is also incumbent upon the Muslims to declare war openly and never take 
the enemy by surprise. 


Therefore, all the courses of peace being useless, Imam Husain is now openly cautioning 
the enemy for the battle to start. 


98. ‘Dhulfiqa’r’ was the sword of Hazrat Ali. ft was a divine gift forImam Ali. It was posses- 
sed by Imam Husain at the battle of Karbala. 


99. The Pharoah claiming himself to be God, was dealt a crushing defeat by Prophet Moses. 

100. Husain is addressing his steed. 

101. One of the misguided soldiers of the army of Yazid. 

102, Another hard-hearted soldier of Yazid’s army. 

103. A beast of the army of Yazid. 

104, An archer of the Yazidi army. 

105. One of the base-born brutes of the Yazidi army. 

106. Khooli was known for his cruel nature. Therefore, Ibne Sa’d is calling him to behead 
Husain. . 

107. Shees was also one of beasts known for his relentlessly crue] nature. 

108. Shimr was the cruellest of all the brutes. He was the assassin of the Imam. 

109. Fizza was the matd servant of Hazrat Fatima Zahra. She was present at Karbala. 


_ Hazrat Fiza spent the whole of her life in the service of Able-Bait. She had the utmost 
regard and affection for them. 


110. The word ‘Syed’ originally meant a person belonging to the family of the Holy Prophet. 


However, in the past not too distant, its meaning underwent a change and it came to be 
used for ‘Mister.’ 
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ERRATA 


Line Incorrect 
6 a 
1 tortorous 
1 seiies 
2 warrior 
Footnote Boubleday 
14 wheras 
13 aren 
11 Perhapas 
9 spape 
23 lusture 
Footnote comparision 
4 tyranny of evil 
17 man kind 
6 mature 
18 voratious 
5 sixth 
9 ‘anotner 
sands 
16 generousity 
20 appaling 
26 generousity 
29 fondations 
15 thy 
7 is 


Correct 


like 
torturous: 
most 
warriors 
Doubleday 
Whereas 

of 

Perhaps 
shape 
lustre 
comparison 
evil of tyrrany 
mankind 
maturity 
voracious 
fifth 
another 
sand 
generosity 
appalling 
generosity 
foundations 
Thy 
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